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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In your Sept. number, 
p. 218, it is stated that “ Mr. Robert 
Hendrie has shown in an article published 
in the Builder, that the picture by Murillo 
from Marshal Soult’s collection, for which 
so unprecedented a sum was given by the 
President of the French Republic, has 
been incorrectly described as the Con- 
ception of the Virgin ;’’ and it is added, 
that “Its subject is properly termed the 
Assumption, a legend which is conven- 
tionally represented by appropriating the 
ideas conveyed in Revelations, c. xii. v. i. 
as follows :—‘‘ And there appeared a great 
wonder in Heaven, a Woman clothed with 
the Sun, and the Moon under her feet, 
and upon her Head a Crown of twelve 
Stars.’”’ Allow me, Sir, to remark that I 
cannot agree that Mr, Hendrie is right; 
there is no such thing as a star in the pic- 
ture, much less has the Virgin a crown of 
twelve stars upon her head; and the 
angels which are represented in the pic- 
ture can derive no authority from the 
passage above cited. Besides, if that 
passage can be interpreted as referring to 
either subject, it must be the Conception, 
for in the verse immediately following it 
is written, ‘‘ And she being with child, 
cried, travailing in birth, and pained to 
be delivered.” Murillo painted many 
pictures of this subject, of which he 
seemed very fond, and of which there are 
several in Spain, not exactly similar to 
the late Marshal Soult’s, but varying in 
some very trifling details, and they are 
all called in Spain ‘‘ The Conception,’’ or 
‘*La Purissima Concepcion.’’ The en- 
gravings in France, from the picture in 
question, are all called the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Yours, &c., HENRY GRIFFITH. 

A Correspondent says, in the edition of 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy, printed at Ox- 
ford in 1820 (p. lix.) it is stated that his 
epitaph ona flat stone in Bristol Cathedral 
was almost obliterated. This has been 
copied in Bohn’s recent edition, noticed 
in Gent. Mag. for November, p. 505. The 
editor seems not to have been aware that 
in 1834 a mural tablet was erected to the 
Bishop’s memory. It was placed in the 
South Transept, with an English, instead 
of the former Latin inscription, and the 
following appropriate quotation. ‘ He 
who believes the ScripTuReE to have pro- 
ceeded from Htm who is Tue AuTHOR oF 
NaTuRE, may well expect to find the 
same sort of difficulties in it as are found 


in the Constitution of Nature. OricEn, 
Philocal. p. 23.’’ The earlier edition gives 
an applicable motto in the title-page from 
Quintilian, which is omitted, perhaps for 
want of room, in the later one. ‘ Ejus 
[Analogic] hee vis est, ut id quod du- 
bium est ad aliquod simile, de quo non 
queritur, referat ; ut incerta certis probet. 
Quintil. 1. i. c. 6.’ ”’ 

In reference to the observations in our 
Magazine for April and May as to the im- 
proper use of the term ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,”’ 
Mr. Joun YONGE AKERMAN sends by 
way of remark a note that Ethelwulf on 
his coins styles himself ““ Rex Saxoniorum” 
and that Ethelstan is styled ‘* Ongal Saxna 
Cyning’’ in his charter of the year 933. 
See the Codex Diplomaticus CEvi Saxonici, 
vol. v. p. 218. 

In our Magazine for Sept. 1851, p. 226, 
a quotation was made from Dr. Johnson 
ofa statement that ‘‘ A very savage parish 
was civilised by a decayed gentlewoman 
who came among them to teach a petty 
school.’”’ No answer having been given 
to the inquiry then made for the name of 
the gentlewoman alluded to, M.H.suggests 
that in all probability Dr. Johnson re- 
ferred to Elizabeth Elstob, who, after her 
brother’s death, opened a little day-school 
at Evesham, but not it is believed in her 
own name. See some notices of this cir- 
cumstance in Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. iv. pp. 133, 137. 

In a volume of documents relative to 
Delinquents’ Estates in various counties, 
now preserved in the British Museum, 
MS. Addit. 5494, at fol. 129 occurs a re- 
ceipt for quit-rent which shows that The- 
odora Joceline (here called Theodocea) 
the object of ‘*‘ The Mother’s Legacie to 
her unborne Childe ’’ (see our May num- 
ber, p. 497), remained unmarried on her 
24th birthday,—the same day when this 
document was written : 

Octo: 12, 1646. 

Rec: of Thomas Watts the sum of shil- 
ling foure pence for a yeares quitt rent due 
to Ms Theodocea Jocelin spinster and 
payable att Michaelmas last I say rec’: 

Q! 1s 44 
John Alison 
his O marke. 

On the same page is another receipt of 

John Allison for 7s. 6d. quit rent due to 


‘Mr. Joslin, dated March 26, 1646; but 


neither receipt specifies the place where 
the rent accrued. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 1752—1852. 


* THEODORE HOOK remarks, in 
one of his sprightly romances, that if a 
man who had not seen his face for ten 
years were suddenly to behold it in a 
glass he would have very considerable 
doubts as to his own identity. I have 
been looking back at the face, form, 
and features of Mr. Sylvanus Urban 
as he instructed and interested the 
world a hundred years ago. The re- 
sult of such inspection is alike to, and 
yet very different from, that which 
would follow in the case of Theodore 
Hook’s hypothetical individual. He 
would necessarily look all the worse 
for a ten years’ wear — Mr. Urban 
veritably looks all the better after the 
wear, tear, struggles, and triumphs of 
a century. 

It would be something invidious, 
perhaps, to contrast the merits of the 
volume which this number closes with 
that which terminated the twenty- 
second volume of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine a century ago. In 1752 the 
“greater part of the ingenious and 
learned contributors” to the Magazine 
were men of modesty who concealed 
themselves with mysterious secrecy, 
and who were, as Mr. Urban tells us, 
“men of unquestionable erudition and 
abilities, too elevated to be bribed, and 
too distant to be courted.” Against so 
high-minded and accomplished a class 
of writers (many of whose contribu- 
tions, however, are recipes for infantile 
complaints, and whole papers from the 
then gloriously-expiring “ Rambler,” 
or the Covent Garden lucubrations of 
“ Sir Alexander Drawcansir”), against 
such an array, the more liberally-pro- 


vided-for confraternity (quorum sum 
minimus) of the present day will not 
think of entering the lists. Let us be 
content with hoping that the plums in 
modern puddings are at least not in- 
ferior in quality to those which our 
great-grandsires eat when George the 
Second was king. When this is done 
I venture to think that reference may 
be made to the records of a hundred 
years ago, which, compared with those 
Mr. Urban has set down during the 
current year, may afford something 
for profit, something for pleasure, and 
something for suggestion. 

During the first quarter of the year 
1752 the English public appear to have 
been very considerably occupied with 
two terrible murders, and with some 
lively Methodist riots at Norwich. 
Both the murders alluded to were com- 
mitted allegedly for “love,” but as- 
suredly for “ money,”—a fact which 
renders them barbarously prosaic. In 
the first case, Miss Blandy, of Reading, 
“rather plump than slender,” and with 
“sprightly black eyes,” killed her 
“ papa,” by poisoning his gruel. She 
had fallen in love with Captain Crans- 
toun, “an officer in the army, a sort of 
people who live in an eternal state of 
real hostility with the female sex.” 
The captain was no Adonis: “ his 
stature is low, his face freckled and 
pitted with the small pox, his eyes 
small and weak, his eye-brows sandy, 
and his shape no ways genteel, and, 
as a diurnal writer observes, he has 
nothing in the least elegant in his 
manner.” Upon the desires of this pair 
the father looked favourably enough, 
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and used to boast that he might yet 
die the grandsire of a lord. ‘Till his 
death, however, there was to be no 
dowry, and the Highland captain de- 
clined accepting the lady unless she 
brought with her a fortune equal in 
amount to what she was expected to 
inherit at her father’s demise. The 
lovers accordingly grew impatient, and 
unwisely thought to expedite matters 
by drugging the paternal potion. The 
captain sent a packet of powders from 
Scotland “for cleaning pebbles.” The 
lady chose to consider them as a love 
elixir, and dropped them into her sire’s 
gruel, for the innocent purpose of com- 
pelling his affection to bend towards 
the man she loved, and who very much 
loved her prospective fortune. The 
harmless end was not accomplished ; 
the father died, the captain evaporated, 
and the lady was transferred to close 
keeping in Oxford Castle. She was 
tried, condemned, and executed. Iam 
not about to make a miniature New- 
gate Calendar of this article, and there- 
fore avoid details; but I select cireum- 
stances which will serve to shew that 
there was something highly Fieldingian 
in the quality of the society of the 
period. Her first attorney does not 
appear to have been at all shocked at 
the circumstance of the murder, but he 
very incautiously expressed his surprise 
to her that she should have committed 
such a deed for the sake of such an 
ugly little rascal as the captain. This 
aspersion on the lady’s taste nettled 
her, particularly as it came from a man 
who was quite as ill-favoured, low- 
statured, and, as she intimated, even 
more of a rascal than the captain. 
Thereupon the officious attorney was 
dismissed, and a rival lawyer sum- 
moned to her assistance. Miss Blandy’s 
spiritual counsellor was a thorough- 
bred gaol chaplain, after the fashion of 
their portraiture limned by the author 
of the “True History of Jonathan 
Wild the Great.” This official was 
named Swinton. To him the wretched 
criminal confessed that there were sins 
of her early days which came rushing 
into her memory in that, her supreme 
hour. Mr. Swinton at once admistered 
an emollient, “by telling her that the. 
devil frequently presented former sins 
as much more heinous than they really 
were to even some of the best of 
Christians when they were upon the 
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confines of eternity, in order to ruffle 
and discompose them, and that there- 
fore, probably, the scene that at present 
seemed to disturb her was nothing 
more than some of his illusions!” The 
chaplain was not even original in the 
composition of his emollient. The 
“Gospel Preachers”—an early off- 
shoot from the Wesleyans—were much 
given to this style of soothing over- 
anxious souls, and the trouble they 
gave to John and Charles Wesley is 
well-known to all readers of the biogra- 
phy of the former. Like Mr. Chaplain 
Swinton, they had a salve for bruised 
sinners, even for those who had fallen 
from a pretended perfection, and they 
called by the name “ animal nature” 
what had been more correctly desig- 
nated as “ animal devil.” I may add 
that Miss Blandy was hanged, “dressed 
extremely neat in a black bombazine 
short sack and petticoat, with her arms 
and hands tied with black paduasoy 
ribbon.” As she ascended the ladder 
she said, “ Gentlemen, don’t hang me 
high for the sake of decency.” She 
asserted her innocence, did not shed a 
tear, and, as she stood on the rounds 
of the ladder, merely expressed a fear 
lest she should fall. Up to the day of 
her death she took much interest in 
the fate of Miss Jeffreys, the heroine 
of the second murder above alluded 
to. This last lady lived with her 
uncle, a wealthy retired tradesman, at 
Walthamstow. She was what she called 
“in love” with the servant lad, and the 
two murdered the man who stood, as 
they thought, between them and a rich 
inheritance, when, in truth, by their 
own act, they only removed him to 
find that he had stood between them 
the gallows. 

I have spoken above of the Gospel 
preachers. The early numbers of this 
Magazine speak of the terrible riots 
that were then almost devastating 
Norwich. The chief of these preach- 
ers was the cause of these riots, and 
in the record of the illegality of the 
rioters, no mention is made of the im- 
morality of the greater offender. His 
name was Wheatley. He was at the 
head of a party which had not indeed 
separated from Wesley, but which had 
been in constant opposition against 
him. ‘The Gospel preachers called the 
true Wesleyans the “legal wretches,” 
because they had some respect for the 
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Church established by law. Wheatley 
went down to Norwich to preach. His 
success was immense with the women, 
but he rendered the men ferocious and 
frantic. He wasa spiritual mesmer- 
iser, and his first object was to fling 
into profound sleep the moral faculties 
and sensitiveness of his female hearers. 
He was of the class of men against 
whom the apostle cautions Timothy: 
“ Of this sort are they which creep 
into houses, and lead captive silly 
women, laden with sins, led away by 
divers lusts.” Ife argued with women 
as Tartuffe did with Elmire: 

Le ciel defend de vrai certains contentemens ; 
Mais on trouve avec lui des accommodemens. 
He was a luscious preacher, quite of 
the Chatband school. He quieted fears 
that he might awaken love, a love of a 
very particular and objectionable sort. 
If he professedly cultivated the sym- 
pathies for virtue, he said nothing to 
maintain antipathies against sin. He 
was full of the promises, but was silent 
upon the threatenings; and he held 
that “love one another” was an apos- 
tolical injunction which only concerned 
himself and his individual female fol- 
lowers, married or single, good-look- 
ing and under forty. When I read Mr. 
Urban’s record of the riots caused by 
this crafty hypocrite in Norwich, I 
wonder not that the rioters did so 
much, but that their well-founded 
and healthy rage did not impel them 
to something more. The husbands, 
fathers, brothers, and true-hearted 
lovers of Norwich were simply indig- 
nant against a villain who had, in re- 
turn for hospitality, endeavoured to 
corrupt every woman in the town who 
came in his way and had but ordinary 
attractions. Charles Wesley declared 
that he had done more to prevent for 
ever the reception of the Gospel in 
that locality than if Satan himself had 
occupied the place with a legion of un- 
clean angels. He was an unsavoury 
traitor against society and its laws, and 
if ever the ungodly united in fury 
against him, he got but his deserts, 
Wesley himself hastened to expel him 
from the community which his talents 
might have adorned, but which his 
vices disgraced. It was the excesses 
of Wheatley which stirred up the peo- 
le of Denbigh also to serious rioting. 
Lhese, failing to hang the Methodist 
ministers who went among them to 
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teach a knowledge that was sadly lack- 
ing then in Wales, executed a couple 
of the “ Gospel preachers” in effigy. 

It is amusing to find that in 1752 
churchmen were as divided on the 
question of Convocation as they are 
now; and that all men are as unani- 
mous now as they were then in the 
reasonableness of taxing anybody but 
themselves. ‘The aggrieved tax-payers 
then forwarded their petitions to a 
mysterious power hinted at as “ St. 
Steph. Ch—p—l.” A century ago 
Ramsgate Harbour was in its first 
course of construction, and the “ many 
were of opinion that the labour and 
expense will be thrown away ;” a sin- 
gularly unlucky opinion, as we now 
know in 1852. At the former period 
our prisons were crowded not only 
with criminals, but with acquitted per- 
sons, proved innocent, but kept in 
durance till they could pay their 
goalers’ fees! As for the criminals, 
a suggestion is made to decrease their 
number by suppressing diversions and 
shutting up infamous houses: a sug- 
gestion against the first half of which 
Mr. Urban very decidedly protests. 
But criminals themselves must have 
been puzzled with the logic of the law 
which executed on the same gallows, 
*“ Rachel Beacham, for the murder of 
a girl of four years old, by inhumanly 
cutting her throat out of revenge to 
the mother with whom she had a 
quarrel ;” and luckless John Dicken- 
son, a petty larceny rascal who robbed 
his master of a handful of money, and 
might as well have murdered him for 
any the worse the law would have 
visited the offender. 

The account I gave in the “ Baths 
of Bath” of the morals of London in 
1726, almost raised mistrust in my own 
mind; but Mr. Urban’s Chronicle for 
1752 shows that society was then, if 

ossible, deeper sunken in iniquity. 
Vhen we read that a nobleman’s ears 
are cut off by a friend whom he had 
criminally assaulted, and that serious 
essays are written against a practice 
which called down destroying fire from 
heaven upon two cities of old, we see 
that vice reigned sovereign over virtue 
in theland. The consequences of vice 
were never more frightfully illustrated 
than by the details here given of the 
condition of the Lock Hospital. It 
was half filled with children, but the 
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nature of the hellish superstition which 
brought them there I really have not 
the heart to tell. Mr. Urban and his 
public of 1752 had far stronger stomachs 
than they have now. 

In a subsequent number a corre- 
spondent states that the Algerine Turks, 
unclean and vicious as they might be 
in some things, never “ presumed to 
take the name of God in vain, nor 
add it by way of decoration to their 
ribaldry.” He adds, that they never 
gamble, but play chess “for coffee, 
sherbet, or some such trifle ;” and he 
thinks that 2 knowledge of these facts 
may be serviceable to such Christian 
readers as Mr. Urban may happen to 
possess. 

A hundred years ago country ladies 
had a fine time of it at charity ser- 
mons ; the contributions were gathered 
from pew to pew, but the box was 
never offered to the fair sex. This 
exemption from charitable impost ex- 
cited the ire of a man of Kent, and 
perhaps to him is owing the innovation 
of general collections. It was a year, 
however, when universal England was, 
for the most part, aghast at the very 
idea of innovation. “A country gen- 
tleman,” for instance, is in a fever of 
indignation at the idea of inoculation 
for the small-pox. “ It has lately be- 
come a practice in my neighbourhood 
(Kent), to cut a hole in the flesh of 
young children, and inject poison, in 
order to produce small-pox.” He has 
himself, he says, “three pretty young 
girls,” whom he will not lightly submit 
to the new system. I have no doubt 
that they all were allowed to take the 
disease in the natural -way, and that 
after being kept in a heated room, 
drenched with mulled port, and swathed 
in scarlet flannel, they duly died, to the 
melancholy satisfaction of their father, 
the “ country gentleman,” who was not 
inhuman enough to have “a hole cut 
in their flesh” and poison therein in- 
jected! And common men were to 
the full as disinclined for all improve- 
ment as their betters. In the Decem- 
ber number for 1752, I find a very 
earnest paper on the execrability of 
the old huge ruts called roads, and 
the advantages of mending the ways 
generally. “The M gh coach- 
men,” (as the Marlborough whip is de- 
signated, as though he were a member 
of “the H—se of L—ds,”) resolutely 
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refused to take to the new turnpike 
road, by which he might have driven 
some forty miles in nine hours, but 
stuck to and in the old “ waggon track 
called Ramsbury.” He lost half his 
passengers, but still he kept on dragging 
through the slush. ‘He was an old 
man,” he said, “and relished not new 
fantasies. His grandfather and father 
had driven the aforesaid way before 
him, and he would continue in the old 
track till death!” Staunch old Con- 
servative! How vexed must his obese 
spirit be if it happen to visit the pale 
glimpses of the moon when an “ex- 
ress” is rushing down the Great 
Vestern. Why in the days of the 
M——gh coachman a London citi- 
zen, as Mr. Urban tells us, thought 
as little of travelling into the far 
west for mere pleasure as he would 
of going to the deserts of Nubia. 
For the few of gentle blood who went 
tottering in huge family coaches along 
the waggon tracks, and who made their 
journey to London after the fashion of 
the Wronghead family, for these even 
the slow and stolid waggoner had a 
profound measure of contempt. What 
does the Blandford waggoner say on 
the question of roads? Why, “ that 
roads had but one object, namely, wag- 
gon driving. That he required but 
five feet width in a lane, and all the 
rest might go to the devil! That the 
gentry ought to stay at home and be 
d—d, and not run gossipping up and 
down the country. But,” added Jack, 
“we will soon cure them, for my 
brethren have made a vow, since the 
new act, to run our wheels into the 
coach quarter. .... No turnpikes! 
No improvement of roads! The Scrip- 
ture is for me; Jeremiah, vi. 16.” 
Anxious to see upon what authority 
Jack of Blandford supported his opi- 
nion, that people, as he would then have 
expressed himself, “ did n’t a ought for 
to done what they didn’t use to did!” 
I turned to the Prophet, and there 
found that the Blandford waggoner 
was an astute theologian: ez. gra. 
“ Thus said the Lord, stand ye in the 
ways, and see and ask for the old paths 
where is the good way, and walk 





_ therein ; and ye shall find rest for your 


souls.” The waggoner, no doubt, com- 
pared the gentry who declined the old 
ways to the children of Benjamin, who 
answered to the above injunction, “ We 
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will not walk therein.” I will take 
this opportunity of noticing that this 
chapter had been made to serve before 
this period the purposes of political 
prophecy. In the ’45, country clergy- 
men held that in the Ist verse, the 
words “Evil appeareth out of the 
North, and great destruction,” had evi- 
dent reference to the Pretender and 
his march into England! It was not 
aworse application of Scripture, which, 
during our wars with France, read the 
destruction of our Gallic adversary in 
the assurance that Heaven would “cast 
down Mount Seir !” 

I am not strictly correct in stating 
that all innovations in 1752 were met 
with hostility. Garrick made one that 
was at least partially approved. In 
the list of plays represented in Novem- 
ber at both houses, I find that on the 
ninth of that month (Lord Mayor's 
Day), while at Covent Garden was 
represented, according to immemorial 
custom, “ that scandalous*piece” “ The 
London Cuckolds,” Garrick, at Drury 
Lane, first broke through the use, and 
gave the “ Merchant of Venice.” Mr. 
Urban commends Garrick, but adds 
nothing by way of explanation. It is 
well known that the city authorities 
had ever been on angry terms with the 
players. The dramatists united with 
the actors, and not only did nearly 
every new piece exhibit a citizen hus- 
band who was anything but a cocu 
imaginaire, but this express piece ex- 
hibited on Lord Mayor's Day held up 
every London: husband as being as 
badly off as “ Georges Dandin” him- 
self. The play was coarse enough to 
call up a blush on the face even of 
Etherege, but our great-grandmothers 
in their youth listened to it from be- 
hind their masks, and laughed con- 
sumedly! The satirists however were 
the first to give way, and the citizens 
remained masters of the field. At this 
day there is not a theatre in the city 
of London; and even if the players 
in the city of Westminster were to 
carry on, as they did down to Garrick’s 
days, the dramatic vendetta bequeathed 
them by their predecessors, the satire 
would be susceptible neither of relish 
nor application. 

As little relish would the public 
have now for the application of the 
law according to the “worshipful” 
fashion of 1752, Thus, in February of 
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that year, it is recorded thai a robbery 
was committed near Chester by five 
Trishmen ; I need not entcr into the 
details ; it is in the consequences that 
I detect the singularity. For example, 
no sooner was the robbcry known to 
the Cheshire and Lancashire magis- 
trates, than they made a seizure of all 
the unlucky Irishmen upon whom they 
could lay hands, through their depu- 
ties the constables,—and such of the 
astounded captives as could not prove 
their respectability, were soundly 
scourged and thrown into prison, 
“there to remain until they be trans- 
ported!” This was justices’ justice 
with a vengeance! No word of indig- 
nant surprise follows on the heels of 
the record. It seems like satire to 
find a gentleman in the succeeding 
number jauntily discoursing upon the 
corruption of ancient times! Yet this 
is somewhat mended by a second cor- 
respondent, who, with an eye to the 
then modern times, had come to the 
conclusion that Isaiah iv. 9, was ap- 
plicable to his contemporaries, among 
whom there was more a desire to pass 
for than to act like Christians. But 
all society seemed to have been in 
some confusion ; or would the inhabit- 
ants of Selby in Yorkshire have been 
summoned, one May morning, by the 
public bellman, to bring their hatchets 
and axes at midnight, “to cut down 
the turnpike erected there by Act of 
Parliament?” ‘The thing was done, and, 
when done, the magistrates began to 
look to it. Where there was such dis- 
respect for law and parliament I can- 
not wonder at finding scant reverence 
for Mr. Urban himself. One of the 
writers in this very number addresses 
him with the blustering familiarity 
of “Dear Syl.!” I should as soon 
think of addressing the Lord High 
Chancellor in open court as “ Dear 
Ned!” That there were men abroad 
desirous of reforming irregularities of 
all sorts may be seen perhaps in a sim- 
ple entry, the fact relating to which 
was not forgotten last May in Moor- 
fields. It isas follows—*“ Sunday 17, the 
theatrical edifice called the New Wells, 
near the London Spaw, was preached 
in for the first time by a clergyman 
Methodist, it being taken by the Rev. 
John Wesley for a tabernacle.” The 
old house is still well frequented. 

The number for June 1752 is cu- 
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rious, as giving an account of proceed- 
ings which had occurred in Parliament 
(a word which Mr. Urban dared not 
print in full) early in 1751. It is 
communicated as a great favour by 
“ A.B.,” who warrants his report as “not 
such an imposition upon the speakers 
and the public as some that have 
appeared in other monthly collections.” 

he report is that of two speeches of 
W. Th—nt—n, Esq. against a stand- 
ing army, and in favour of a militia, 
which speeches A. B. is anxious should 
reach the honourable gentleman’s con- 
stituents through Mr. Urban. They 
are brief, sensible addresses, but the 
following paragraph is that in which I 
felt most interested: “ He believed it 
true, plaid waistcoats had been worn 
by some wrong-heads in the country ; 
but in the parts where he lived, he saw 
no occasion for an army to correct 
them ; for some that had attempted it 
had been heartily threshed for doing 
so."—Such were the last expiring 
efforts made by Jacobitism. 

A more striking illustration of the 
times (and yet such illustrations are 
furnished by men in all times) is af- 
forded us by a writer who asserts that 
inoculation for the small-pox is irre- 
ligious! The illustrious obscure author 
maintains that Providence had wisely 
ordained small-pox to be fatal, and 
human science to be unavailable against 
it! The greatness of His power was thus 
contrasted with the weakness of our 
frames! Small pox, as this conservative 
gentleman conjectures, “ amongst other 
purposes, is sent as a severe memento 
of mortality, and a close and seasonable 
check to that pride and overfondness 
with which a beautiful face is too apt 
to inspire the giddy owner; and also 
to teach the boasted sons of science 
humility and reverence!” Such is the 
argument, italics included, with which 
the pious advocate for small-pox ac- 
cording to nature inveighs against the 
inoculators. He holds that inocultion 
is a human scheme in opposition to the 
wise designs and dispensations of Pro- 
vidence both general and particular, 
“which all Christians, and especially 
instructors of youth, should prudently 
avoid.” If this writer survived till the 
period of Jenner and vaccination, he was 
probably the author of the caricature 
which represented Jenner’s young 
patients all becoming calf-headed ! 
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If this shows one sort of midsummer 
madness, we have a sample of another 
species recorded under the head of 
Thursday, June 4. On that day there 
was an installation of Knights of the 
Garter at Windsor, followed in the 
evening by a grand dinner and a ball. 
In connection with the former we have 
the following delicious trait of manners 
and customs at court. “The populace 
attempted several times to force their 
way into the hall where the Knights 
were at dinner, against the Guards, 
on which some were cut and wounded, 
and the Guards fired several times on 
them with powder to deter them, but 
without effect, till they had orders to 
load with ball, which made them desist.” 
In a few nights, Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s 
new play will be presented at Windsor 
before the Queen. What a sensation 
would be raised were a London 
audience to rush down and insist upon 
being admitted to witness a “first re- 
presentation,” and were they to be 
repulsed by Captain Augustus Lane 
Fox at the head of a party with loaded 
barrels and fixed bayonets! 

But abroad, as well as at home, it 
was the fashion to act with murderous 
vigour; so here we read of a young 
gentleman of Montpellier being hanged 
by order of the Popish authorities for 
attending a Protestant religious as- 
sembly ; and of a poor nun solemnly 
devoted to hell in her dying hour, 
because she was suspected of Jansenism, 
ofreading the Scriptures on the strength 
of her own private judgment, and be- 
cause she would not declare as dam- 
nable the 101 propositions of Father 
Quesnel condemned by the Pope. She 
might have pleaded guilty to the first 
two, but with regard to the last, she 
had no more read the propositions than 
had the Pontiff who pronounced them 
“hellish and worthy of damnation.” 
The propositions condemned are not 
to be found in Quesnel’s book. But 
it was the idle custom of the day for 
pontiffs and prelates to affix their sig- 
natures to declarations and addresses 
of which they were incapable of being 
the authors. “ Have you read my last 
charge to my clergy ?” said the Arch- 


‘bishop of Paris once to Piron? “No, 


my lord,” answered that wicked wit, 
“have you 2” 

While the Romish clergy abroad 
were braving Parliament and the law, 
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at home the law was severely visiting 
the clergy. In the number for July 
we are told that “a clergyman of Essex 
has lately paid the penalty of 100/. 
with costs of suit into the Stamp Office, 
for marrying without a licence, accord- 
ing to the Act 10 Anne for prevent- 
ing clandestine marriages.” There 
would appear to have been a distaste 
against proceeding too rapidly in any- 
thing at this time. Not only must not 
persons marry in a hurry, but they 
must not die in a hurry. A humane 
correspondent deprecates the general 
custom of summarily smothering in 
hydrophobia in order to prevent further 
mischief. The disease may be in- 
curable, but he discerns a lack of 
courtesy in so dispatching the patient. 
Our fathers too had been characteris- 
tically slow in giving credit to “ Mr. 
Franklin’s project for emptying clouds 
of their thunder,” but now, “learned 
gentlemen of the Academy assure us 
that the experiment had been very 
lately tried with success.” The matter 
is discussed in several numbers, and a 
faint and dreamy idea prevailed that 
electricity would one day be available 
for some purpose or another ; but there 
is a delightful uncertainty as to what. 
No one was then insanely wicked 
enough to conceive the electric te- 
legraph, or to suppose that Shakspere 
and Puck could be beaten, and that if 
the latter could put a girdle round 
about the earth in twenty minutes, a 
time was coming when man would be 
able to accomplish the feat more 
rapidly still. If it cannot be said of 
1752 that then “everything had done 
happening,” it may in some respects 
be asserted that there was nothing 
moving but stagnation ! 

We must not, however, flatter our- 
selves that we have in all things pro- 
gressed as we certainly have in some. 
{n the later numbers of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1752 the question 
touching Convocation was again being 
discussed, as it was in the earlier num- 
bers, and exactly as it now is in the 
Church and State Gazette, and the 
question itself stands now precisely 
where it did then. Some are with 
Hoadley and his friends, while others 
follow Soape, Sherlock, and his an- 
tagonists. Another subject which 
seriously troubled our great-grand- 
fathers, as it is now doing their de- 
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with convicted felons. The Australia 
which we have overstocked was not 
then thought of. An ingenious phi- 
lanthropist, however, suggested a re- 
medy. He proposed that our felons 
should be sent to Barbary and ex- 
changed for Christian slaves. He does 
not fix a tariff, but probably would 
have consented to have given at least 
three thieves as the “small change” 
for one honest man. 

Another question common to the 
people of both periods is the corn 
question. A hundred years ago we 
produced ten times the quantity of 
wheat we could consume! So it is 
certified by Mr. Urban. As long pre- 
vious as the reign of the Emperor 
Julian, English ships carried rich 
freights of corn to the cities on the 
Rhine, but I doubt if, even then, the 
difference between what we produced 
and what we consumed was so great 
as it is stated to have been in 1752. 
It is, however, a very singular fact 
that prices were about the same under 
Julian as they were under Anne, 
George the First and George the Se- 
cond. In the time of the philosophic 
and dirty Roman Emperor, English 
corn was sold at the rate of thirty- 
two shillings a quarter, and that was 
the average price during the first sixty- 
four years of the last century. In 
1752 objection is made to exportation 
as cheapening bread to foreigners and 
raising the prices of it at home. How 
different is the case a hundred years 
later, and how seemingly strange under 
that difference are present prices! We 
import now to almost the extent we 
exported then, and yet average prices 
are not much higher now than they 
were then. Indeed, if we as purchasers 
take into account the difference in the 
value of money, we are buying bread 
at a far lower rate than our great 
grandsires sold it at. ~We may also 
confess to being struck with the sin- 
gularity of a remark made by “ Mark 
Landlove,” to the effect that the French 
landed interest might well be the envy 
of Englishmen. He is one of those 
very anxious to shift all taxes from 
land to fundholders, partly out,of dis- 
gust that the national debt had reached 
the “ monstrous and alarming” figure 
of eighty millions! It is now about 
eight hundred err ¥ and we are, in 
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fact, none the poorer for having such 
an account upon our books. 1 may 
add, that in 1752 we were exporting 
gold and silver bullion to the continent, 
not indeed at the rate we are now im- 
porting it, especially the former, but 
still in quantities that seem almost in- 
credible. The metal-import question, 
as it stood then, excites a smile in 
those who read it now ; as, for example, 
in the case mentioned at p. 382, “A 
parcel of waistcoats, embroidered with 
foreign gold and silver (which were 
lately seized at a taylor’s house, who 
must pay the penalty of 100/. pursuant 
to Act of Parliament) were publicly 
burnt in presence of the custom-house 
officers and others.” 

This strange application of stranger 
laws must have puzzled the people 
almost as much as the change then 
effected from the “old style” to the 
“new.” “I went to bed last night,” 
says one perplexed correspondent, “ it 
was Wednesday, September 2, and the 
first thing I cast my eye upon this 
morning at the top of a paper was 
Thursday, September 14. I did not 
go to bed till between one and two. 
Have I slept away eleven days in seven 
hours, or how is it? For my part, I 
don’t find ['m any more refreshed than 
after a common night’s sleep!” ‘The 
confusion that temporarily ensued is 
pleasantly narrated, and there is some- 
thing novel in the suggestion whereby 
it might have been obviated. “ Fe- 
bruary has been scratched off a day or 
two these many years; suppose you 
apply to have the eleven days added 
to the end of that month, and so, for 
once, make it consist of nine-and-thirty 
or forty: it’s only calling them the 
3rd, 4th, &c. of September, and we are 
all right again!” 

Mr. Urban’s correspondents in Oc- 
tober seem to have successfully exerted 
themselves to provide variety for his 
readers. One tells how that electricity 
had so far progressed as to be made 
available in cases ofague and in mining. 
Philosophy, divinity, agriculture, and 
criticism each has its separate place, 
We are entertained by some writers 
who treat of the effects of eating wal- 
nuts, by others who touch upon the 
state of husbandry, the fisheries, or 
who deal with Linneeus or Shakspere ; 
who attack the thirty-nine articles, 
suggest reformations in the liturgy, 
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and explain how to kill bugs and make 


a lithontriptic. The medical corre- 
spondents were, particularly in the fall 
of the year, as numerous as the theo- 
logical; and while the one showed 
what medicines were most efficacious 
in numerous diseases,—how a horse’s 
cough might be most quickly cured ; 
and how the British race was degene- 
rating because even low-born mothers 
were adopting the high-born fashion 
of not suckling their children, which 
was a species of murder,—the other 
class of correspondents fought sturdily 
for or against the Hutchensonian opi- 
nions, showed how church authority 
was abused, and decried, as heartily 
as if they were living in 1852, the 
system of pluralities. ‘That the canons 
are defective is admitted, but Mother 
Church is well cared for,—and an essay 
to show that the inspired liturgy is not 
to be mended by human abilities, fol- 
lows characteristically upon the method 
of brewing good October, and di- 
rections for making unexceptionable 
cyder,—matters upon which as many 
of the clergy of 1752 were interested 
as they were upon the questions of 
grace, free-will, and original sin. The 
mixed character of much of the divinity 
(or rather of many of the divines) of 
that time perhaps influenced the pro- 
ductions of the laureate, Colley Cibber. 
At all events, in the concluding lines 
to his ode on the King’s birthday, we 
discover a little of the spirit of piety, 
but more of that of potation :— 
That long his days high heaven may spare 
Is our first fervent morning prayer ; 
To this we quaff the ev’ning bowl, 
Till suns beneath our ocean roll,— 
when I should imagine that the poet 
and his cantatores must have been in a 
rolling condition too, or they would 
hardly have seen more suns than the 
almanac and custom daily authorise. 
However, as Dryden said when a friend 
remarked that he thought Durfey could 
never write a worse play than his last, 
“ You do not know what Tom can do 
in that way,’—so Cibber might have 
declared that, if his ode was execrable, 
Eusden, when engaged in “eking out 
Blackmore’s useless line,” and ere he 
“slept with the dull of ancient days,” 
had written others doubly detestable. 
I conclude with briefly noticing the 
number for December 1752, that my 
readers may the better appreciate all 
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that follows this first imperfect article 
in the number for December 1852. 
For the first time there appears on the 
title-page an assurance that the current 
number contains “more in quantity 
and greater variety than any book of 
the kind and price.” It might have 
said something about quality, too, for 
the opening article on Tillotson may 
still be read with pleasure. An ori- 
ginal letter, written by Lord Rochester 
just previous to his death, is promised 
in the list of contents, but is not to be 
found in the Magazine itself. It is, in 
fact, in another number, and is cer- 
tuinly not so interesting as the fol- 
lowing anecdote told of Tillotson :— 
“ Though he used what in his time was 
called conceived prayer, and greatly 
excelled for the readiness and perti- 
nence of his expression, yet, as if this 
was really a peculiar gift, he could 
never preach but by reading; and, 
having once attempted to deliver an 
extempore discourse on the most co- 
pious text he could select, ‘ We must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ,’ he was obliged to leave the 
pulpit, after spending ten minutes in 
hesitation, repetition, blushes, and con- 
fusion.” The succeeding articles treat 
upon Welsh lead, the Jansenist dis- 
putes between the French clergy and 
parliaments, horizontal windmills, the 
cherubim, Sunday hymns, and English 
highways. The paper next in succes- 
sion touches on the alleged miracle at 
Bishop Fisher’s grave, namely, that 
grass would not grow around it. The 
writer easily accounts for so facile a 
miracle :—“ Thus, we are told, the 
popish priests in K. Henry VIII's 
time, poured sope-ashes on Mr. Petit’s 
grave in the church-yard, to prove him 
an heretick, affirming that God would 
not suffer grass to grow on an heretick’s 
grave. (Strype’s Memor. vol. i. p. 203.)” 
Between the disquisition on Fisher 
and a philosophical description of 
Mount Vesuvius, we have a recipe for 
curing the glanders in horses; and a 
similar literary sandwich is served up 
in a Yorkshire anecdote of dolorous 
tragedy which is spread between an 
essay on electricity and a heavy article 
defending the bounty on exported corn. 
Magnets, orreries, and the grinding of 
concave glasses—touching which latter 
we know something more than is vouch- 
safed by our friend of a century ago,— 
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theories on the aurora, observations 
on eclipses, glances at contemporary 
satire, reviews of new ideas on natural 
philosophy and the stone, with some 
music of merit, some poetry without 
it, and some notices in the Historical 
Chronicle that have a peculiar interest, 
—these form the staple of the number 
that was issued just one hundred years 
to-day, “ by E. Cave, jun. at St. John’s 
Gate.” In the Miscellaneous there is 
“ A Literary Bill of Mortality for 1752 :” 
T would fain transcribe it here, but, if 
it be witty enough to be composed by 
Swift, it is also filthy enough in part 
to have been from his pen, or to have 
raised his excessive laughter. Mr. 
Urban would not admit it now, how- 
ever lightly he may have thought of it 
in his younger days; but 

The bard to purer fame may soar, 

When first youth’s past,— 

and that reputation has been gained 
by our venerable friend. The list re- 
ferred to affects to give the “ casualties 
among books in 1752.” Among them 
we have “ Abortive, 7,000; stillborn, 
3,000 ; old age, 0.” 320 are set down 
as dying suddenly; and the trunk- 
maker, sky-rockets, pastrycook, and 
worms are chronicled as having de- 
stroyed between three and four thou- 
sand. Not less than 2,079 are recorded 
as having perished in a way and by a 
malady that only Swift would have 
thought of, and an admirer approvingly 
have copied. The casualties of the 
year among authors show as much wit 
as those among books. They are num- 
bered as close upon three thousand, 
more than a third of whom are disposed 
of under the head “ Lunacy.” A still 
greater number, some twelve hundred, 
are entered as “ Starved.” Seventeen 
were killed by the hangman, and fif- 
teen by hardly more respectable per- 
sons, themselves. Mad dogs, vipers, 
and mortification swept off a goodly 
number. Five pastoral poets died of 
“Fistula,” and under the head of “ Sur- 
feit” we find a zero, which contrasts 
strongly with the numbers said to have 
been starved. 

But here I am exceeding my limits, 
even before I reach the analysation of 
the volume I had proposed to myself. 
I am like the ancient poet who com- 
menced an epic on the siege of Troy, 
and who wrote six-and-thirty techs 
before he came to his subject, and then 
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died. The simile is imperfect in the 
latter respect, and I trust may for 
some time remain so. 

If I have failed in giving interest to 
the subject of “A Hundred Years 
Ago,” it is the fault of the artist, not 
of the material. This abounded, and 
my only embarrassment was that of 
selection. I believe that, with patience 
and strong vision, a most amusing paper 
might be constructed simply out of 
the slight personal notices scattered 
through any of these by-gone volumes. 
Some of these are of great interest. 
Among them, and certainly xot of in- 
terest, I was something startled to find 
the Christian and surname affixed 
below. Unfortunately my namesake, 
whoever he may have been, is regis- 
tered among the offenders, and, for the 
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mortification of vanity, among the little 


ones. Had he been a romantic assassin 
of a very exaggerated fashion, or a 
highwayman who loved a gallop across 
a common by moonlight; had he, like 
the Major Doran recorded by Sir 
Jonah Barrington, killed a Spanish 
colonel out of caprice, or, like that 
other namesake chronicled by the same 
light historian, been half hanged (as 
he probably deserved to be) by Wil- 
liam’s Dutch troopers on the banks of 
the Boyne, there would have been 
something noticeable in it! After all, 
it is as well to be content with the 
ancestry provided for us. ‘“ Probitas 
nobilitas” was an ancient maxim, and 
he who has the former “n’a pas besoin 
d’aieux.” Joun Doran. 


WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By Tuomas Waraieut, F.S.A. 


VII.—Tue VaLiey or Mainstone— Kits Coty House anp THE CROMLECHS 
AROUND. 


THE road from Rochester to Maid- 
stone furnishes an extremely pictu- 
resque drive. A little above the city, 
the Medway flows in a narrow valley 
between two ranges of hills, one of 
which runs westwardly almost parallel 
with the Thames, while the other takes 
a south-eastern direction till it joins in 
with the chalk-hills behind Folkestone. 
The road we are pursuing lies along 
the latter range; the scenery becomes 
picturesque as we clear the Bridge 
woods, and after passing the Upper 
Bell the road runs at a considerable 
elevation on the edge of the hill, and 
an extensive view spreads itself before 
us towards the west. This view is no- 
where so grand as at the point just 
above the celebrated cromlech known 
by the name of Kits Coty House, where 
a tolerably good modern inn stands by 
the road-side. 

A cromlech is a rude chamber con- 
structed of massive flat stones, three 
forming usually its three sides, the 
fourth being open, and a fourth flat 
stone serving fur a roof. There can 
be little doubt that monuments of this 
description belong to the ancient Bri- 
tons, because they are certainly not 


more modern than the Roman period, 
while they are as certainly not Roman, 
and they are found in great numbers 
in Ireland where a Celtic population 
was eStablished. The old antiquaries, 
who were accustomed to form Tosetien 
without sufficiently examining into 
facts, called these monuments druids’ 
altars, believed that they were used for 
human sacrifices, and hazarded strange 
descriptions of the rites which were 
supposed to have been celebrated upon 
them. But the increased knowledge on 
these subjects has left noroom for doubt 
that the cromlechs are nothing more 
than sepulchral chambers. Theashes of 
the dead— for in most of these inter- 
ments we find that the bodies of the de- 
ceased had been burnt— were collected 
into an urn of rude pottery, and piaced, 
with a few other articles, within the 
chamber, and the whole was then co- 
vered with a mound. In opening many 
such mounds in different parts of the 
kingdom, the cromlech, with the sepul- 
chral deposit within, have been found 
perfect; where the cromlech is now 
found exposed to view withouta mound, 
it has been robbed of its covering of 
earth, by accident or design, at some 
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remote period. Cromlechs and sepul- 
chral mounds are often found on the 
summits of hills; that of Kits Coty 
House occupies a boldly prominent 
position, on the top of a high and 
steep knoll, which is backed to the 
east by the chalk hill, and commands 
towards the west a-very extensive 
view over the valley of Maidstone. 
To give my readers a notion of the 
size of this cromlech, I may state that 
of the two side supporting stones, one 
measures seven feet byseven and a half, 
and is two feet thick, weighing about 
eight and a half tons; the other is eight 
feet by eight and a half, and weighs 
about eight tons. The enormous cap- 
stone is twelve feet by nine and a 
quarter, and two and a half feet thick, 
and it weighs about ten tons and a half. 

The great cromlech of Kits Coty 
House has been celebrated from a re- 
mote period. An old and absurd story 
—true only so far as it acknowledges 
this monument to have been sepul- 
chral—pretends that Kits Coty House 
was raised over the remains of the 
British chief Catigern, slain in the 
battle fought at Aylesford between 
the Britons and the Saxons. It is, 
nevertheless, far from being, as we 
might suppose from these notices of 
it, a solitary monument; on the con- 
trary, it is the centre of a consider- 
able group, the remains of which 
are seen scattered over the fields 
below. One of the most remarkable 
of these, a large group of colossal 
stones in the middle of a field just 
below Kits Coty House, is called by 
the peasantry The Countless Stones, 
from a belief among them that no 
one can count them correctly. This 
is not an uncommon legend connected 
with such remains. The Countless 
Stones near Kits Coty House are evi- 
dently the remains of one of those more 
complicated cromlechs, consisting of 
more than one sepulchral chamber, with 
an alley of approach, which in Britany 
and the Channel Islands are popularly 
known by the title of Fairies’ Alleys. 
Another large stone in the bottom is 
called the Coflin-stone, probably from 
its shape. If, instead of descending the 
hill, we proceed upwards from Kits 
Coty House, we shall find the brow of 
the hill covered with smaller monu- 
ments of the same description, consist- 
ing generally of groups of stones buried 
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partly in the ridge of the hill, but evi- 
dently forming, or having formed, se- 
pulchral chambers. Each group is 
generally surrounded by a circle of 
stones. At the bottom of the bank near 
the road, a little distance behind Kits 
Coty House, is a hollow in the chalk, 
with the heads of large stones of the 
same description projecting out at 
each side, as though they had formed 
an avenue leading to an entrance 
in the side of the hill. All this 
group of monuments deserves further 
examination, combined with extensive 
excavations. They appear to have 
formed an extensive British cemetery 
—the necropolis of the tribe. Frag- 
ments of rude pottery have I believe 
been found under Kits Coty House 
itself, and several deposits of British 
coins have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood, the most recent example 
being that of a number of gold British 
coins found in digging the foundations 
of the new mansion of Preston Hall, 
the seat of Mr. Betts, about two years 
ago. 

It was in an attempt to carry on 
some excavations among the monu- 
ments just mentioned on the brow of 
the hill above Kits Coty House, during 
the time we were digging into the 
barrow at Hoborough, that I made a 
very singular discovery. At several 
places in this part of Kent, especially 
on and near the high ridge which runs 
to the westward, there have been ob- 
served deep pits, evidently of a very 
remote antiquity. They consist of a 
large circular shaft, descending like a 
well, and opening at the bottom into 
one or more chambers. These pits 
have been a subject of much dispute 
among the older antiquaries, some be- 
lieving them to be the dwellings of the 
ancient Britons,othersconjecturing that 
they were Roman storehouses, and I 
think some have hazarded still more 
extravagant opinions. On Friday, the 
23rd of August, 1844, having obtained 
permission to excavate in the estate 
belonging to Preston Hall, which ex- 
tends over the top of this hill, I took 
some labourers with me, as I have just 
mentioned, to examine the ground be- 
hind Kits Coty House. I had already 
set the men to work, when I learnt 
that the group of monuments on which 
I was engaged, and which were those 
that interested me most, were within 
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another property, and therefore that I 


was trespassing. Disappointed by this 
information, I proceeded further on 
the top of the hill into what I knew to 
be the Preston Hall property, and on 
the ground just within the limits of 
Aylesford common I found single 
stones, closely resembling those of 
which the cromlechs below are built, 
but lying flat on the ground. My first 
impression was that they were the 
capstones of cromlechs, or sepulchral 
chambers, buried under the ground, 
and, having singled out one of them, I 
set the men to dig under the side of it. 
When they got under the edge they 
found they were digging among a mass 
of flints, which had evidently been 
placed there by design ; I then caused 
the men to continue the excavation to 
a greater distance round, and, to my 
surprise, I found that this immense 
stone was laid over the mouth of a 
large circular pit which had first been 
filled up to the top with flints. To 
proceed any further without a greater 
number of men than I had with me 
would have been useless. . But, just as 
I was leaving it, some of the cottagers 
on the top of the hill—squatters—in- 
formed me that these pits weré fre- 
quently found on that hill, and that 
enerally they had one or two of the 
arge stones at the mouth. When, a 
few years before, anew road was made 
over the brow of the hill, and flints were 
sought for that purpose, the labourers 
discovered these pits and partly emptied 
some of them, which they found much 
more profitable than seeking the flints 
on the surface of the chalk. One was 
shown to me which had been emptied 
to a depth of about ten feet, and had 
been discontinued on account of the 
labour of throwing the flints up. The 
pit here bore so close a resemblance 
to one of the open pits on the hills 
opposite, which I had previously ex- 
amined, and which was somewhat more 
than twenty feet deep, with a small 
door at the bottom leading into a 
square chamber, that I concluded, if 
emptied, it would present throughout 
the same appearance. From this cir- 
cumstance I am inclined to suspect 
that the chambers at the bottom of the 
pits were intended for sepulchral pur- 
poses. Tombs of this description have 
been found in Etruria, and in the east. 
In the present case, perhaps, the de- 
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ceased was laid in the chamber, and 
then the pit was filled up with flints, 
and covered with an enormous cap- 
stone to mark the site. ‘Those that 
are now found open may have been 
opened for some reason or other in the 
middle ages. We might indeed pre- 
sume at once they were sepulchral, 
from the circumstance of their being 
here found among the cromlechs. 

After leaving the single stone under 
which we had been digging, I acci- 
dentally discovered, a little below, in 
a sheltered nook of the hill, extensive 
traces of Roman buildings, which de- 
served a much more careful examina- 
tion than I was then able to give them. 
The spot was a short distance to the 
south of that on which Mr. Charles, of 
Maidstone, had discovered a Roman 
burial ground, and was evidently the 
site of a villa. The cottagers or squat- 
ters on the hill told me that they found 
coins and pottery over a large extent 
of surface round this spot, which was 
then covered with low brushwood, and 
had never been disturbed by the plough. 
I uncovered a few square yards of a 
floor of large bricks, which had evi- 
dently been broken up, and were mixed 
with roof-tiles, and others which ap- 
peared like cornice-mouldings. They 
were literally covered with broken 
pottery of every description, among 
which I picked up several fragments 
of fine Samian ware, mixed with a few 
human bones, some small nails, and 
traces of burnt wood, which seemed to 
indicate that the buildings had been 
destroyed by fire, perhaps in the wars 
which followed the departure of the 
Roman legions from the island. The 
floor lay at a depth of from a foot to 
a foot and a half below the present 
surface of the ground, and was only 
two or three inches above the surface 
of the chalk. Near it we traced, for a 
short distance, a transverse wall. 

A pleasant country lane leads from 
Kits Coty House down to the village 
of Aylesford, which is pretended to be 
the site of a great battle between the 
Saxons and the Romano-British popu- 
lation, but it is by no means improbable 
that this battle is a mere legend founded 
upon the number of sepulchral monu- 
ments scattered around. The crom- 
lechs and other sepulchral remains are 
by no means confined to this spot. As 
we proceed along the valley to the 
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west we again meet with these monu- 
ments. My attention was first called 
to them by a friend who is well known 
for his antiquarian and historical re- 
searches relating to the county of Kent, 
the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, vicar of 
Ryarsh, who, having lived among them 
since his ehildhood, was to me not only 
a learned but an experienced guide. 
A short time before my attempted 
excavations on the hill behind Kits 
Coty House, we had made an antiqua- 
rian survey of the two parishes of 
Ryarsh and Addington, in which these 
remains principally lie. In the park 
of the Hon. J. Wingfield Stratford, in 
the latter parish (which adjoins that 
of Ryarsh on the west, and is situated 
about a mile from the Vigo chalk hill, 
part of the ridge which bounds the 
valley of Maidstone to the north,) are 
two circles of large stones (long known 
to antiquaries), and near them is an 
isolated mass of similar large stones, 
which appeared to me to be the cover- 
ing of a subterranean structure. With- 
in the smaller circle are traces of large 
capstones, which probably form the 
coverings of cromlechs or sepulchral 
chambers. It should be remarked that 
the ground within this smaller circle 
appears raised, as though it were the 
remains of a mound which perlfaps 
was never completed. In the southern 
part of this parish are several immense 
cones of earth, veritable pyramids, 
which have every appearance of being 
artificial, and ought to be excavated. 
To give an idea of their magnitude, I 
need only state that the church of 
Addington is built on the top of one 
of them, Mr. Larking has since made 
some excavations at one of the crom- 
lechs of the parish of Addington, the 
only result of which was the discovery 
of some fragments of rude pottery, 
but they were attended with a circum- 
stance which shows how long the 
ancient superstitions connected with 
such monuments have lasted. He had 
fixed on the site for excavating one 
afternoon, when the keeper happened 
accidentally to be present. Early in 
the forenoon of the next day, Mr. 
Larking, with some workmen, pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and he was rather 
surprised to find the keeper and an 
assistant waiting for him with ' picks 
and spades, and to see them work with 
extraordinary vigour and earnestness. 
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As the day passed on, and nothing but 
a few bits of pottery turned up, dis- 
appointment was visible in the features 
of the keeper, which became still more 
apparent when they all quitted their 
work and prepared for their departure. 
Before they separated, however, he 
communicated to my excellent friend 
the cause which made him work so 
diligently—in the preceding night he 
had dreamt that the cromlech contained 
a large crock of gold, and he was in 
hopes to be the fortunate discoverer 
of it! 

From the two circles in Addington 
Park we continued our walk towards 
the north. At no great distance from 
them, in a field at the foot of the hill 
adjacent to a farm named Coldrum 
Lodge, is another smaller circle of 
stones, and similar appearances of a 
subterranean cromlech in the middle. 
At the top of the Ryarsh chalk hill, 
just above Coldrum, we observed two 
large stones, resembling those which 
form the circle below, lying flat on the 
ground, and near them is the mouth of 
a circular well about twenty feet deep, 
and not less than ten in diameter, with 
a doorway at the bottom leading into 
a chamber cut in the chalk. This is 
the pit already referred to. The two 
stones may have been removed from 
its mouth, or they may cover pits not 
yet opened. In the wood behind this 
pit, which runs along the top of the 
hill, and is known by the name of 
Poundgate or White Horse Wood, 
there are said to be other masses of 
these large stones. The ground is 
covered with underwood, and on the 
occasion of my visit we did not attempt 
to penetrate it. 

Proceeding from the circle at Cold- 
rum, towards the east, we observed 
single stones, of the same kind and of 
colossal magnitude, scattered over the 
fields for some distance; and it is the 
tradition of the peasantry that a con- 
tinuous line of such stones ran from 
Coldrum direct along the valley to the 
hill of Kits Coty House, a distance of 
between five and six miles. Mr. Lark- 
ing and myself traced these stones in 
the line through a great portion of the 
distance, and their existence probably 
gave rise to the tradition. 1 was in- 
formed that they had even been found 
in the bed of the river, where there 
seems to have been an ancient ford. 













It must be remarked that these stones, 
or boulders, belong to the geological 
formation of this district, and many of 
them may have obtained their present 
position by natural causes ; but, from 
a tolerably careful examination, we 
were led to believe that there had 
once existed an avenue of stones con- 
necting the cemetery around Kits Coty 
House with that in the parish of Ad- 
dington—together they seem to have 
formed the grand necropolis of the 
Belgian settlers in this part of the 
island. The whole district is thus in- 
teresting as one of our hallowed sites, 
while the footsteps of the wanderer are 
-drawn to it by its rich scenery, diver- 
sified with pastures, cornfields, and hop- 
yards, plentifully intermingled with 
woods and copses. Nor was it the 
Britons alone who have left here traces 
of their occupation; I have already 
mentioned the Roman villa on the top 
of the hill, and there is scarcely a field 
through the whole valley, especially 
as we approach the banks of the Med- 
way, in which we may not find some 
traces of Roman buildings or Roman 
burial places. 

It was in the latter part of the Au- 
gust of 1844 that I accompanied Lord 
Albert Conyngham (now Lord Lon- 
desborough) on a visit to the Friars 
at Aylesford, for the purpose of open- 
ing a large Roman barrow or sepul- 
chral mound in the adjoining parish 
of Snodland. On thenorthern boundary 
of this parish the ground rises into a 
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Roman Barrow at Hoborough, Kent. 


bold knoll, the summit of which bears 
the appearance of having been cut 
into an encampment. Just beneath 
the brow of the hill, looking towards 
the south, is the barrow which was 
the object of our visit. In the fields 
on the slope of the hill, descending 
from it, we picked up bits of Roman 
tile and pottery, which showed that 
the spot had been formerly occupied 
by ‘that people ; and at the foot of the 
hill is a small hamlet, which, with the 
hill, is named Hoborough, or Hol- 
borough, In ancient documents the 
word is written Holanbeorge, Holan- 
berghe, &c. which would seem to mean 
the hollow borough, or the borough 
with a hollow or cave. The word 
which has usually been corrupted into 
borough, or bury, was generally applied 
by our Saxon forefathers to a fortified 
station, though in some cases it is 
merely another form of the word 
barrow, applied to a sepulchral mound. 
It here, however, has probably its more 
usual meaning, which would confirm 
our suspicion that the top of the knoll 
owes its fortified appearance to the 
hands of man. The barrow, which 
was a large one and very near the top 
of the hill, commands a magnificent 
view over the vale of Maidstone, which 
spreads itself in a rich panorama 
around. 

Our party at the “digging” con- 
sisted of our kind and hospitable host 
and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Whatman of the Friars, Lord Albert 














Conyngham, the Rev. Lambert B. 
Larking of Ryarsh, and two or three 
other ladies and gentlemen from the 
neighbourhood. As the barrow was 
of large dimensions, we had engaged 
some twelve or fourteen labourers, 
and, having determined to cut a trench 
of about six feet wide through the 
centre of the barrow from east to west, 
we commenced both ends of the trench 
at the same time, and divided the men 
between the two excavations. A rough 
sketch which I took on the spot, when 
the excavation was tolerably advanced 
on the east side, will give the reader 
a tolerable idea of the method on which 
we went to work. It was the labour 
of four long days to cut entirely 
through the barrow, but we who were 
not absolutely diggers contrived to 
pass our time to the full satisfaction of 
all the party. We had hired one of 
the boats which are used in this part 
of the country for carrying the amateur 
toxophilists along the Medway to their 
archery meetings, and each morning, 
after an early breakfast, we were rowed 
several miles down the river, which is 
here picturesque and singularly tor- 
tuous, to the onl of landing. A plen- 
tiful supply of provisions had been 
procured for pic-nicing on the hill, and 
we remained by the barrow all day, 
watching and directing the operations. 
Unfortunately, it was one of those 
large barrows which do not repay the 
labour of cutting through them; and, 
although the final result was interest- 
ing in itself, we all felt somewhat of 
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Digging the Barrow. 





disappointment as our men laboured 
hour after hour, and_ no. sepulchral 
chamber presented itself, and not even 
a burial-urn could be found to reward 
our patience. Two or three small 
fragments of broken pottery were all 
the articles which occurred in the body 
of the mound, until we came to the 
floor on which it had been raised. We 
contrived to pass. our time, at intervals 
between digging and pic-nicing, in 
games of various descriptions — not 
exactly such as those which the build- 
ers of the mound celebrated when 
they laid the deceased on his funeral 
pile—and in other amusements. The 
season was fortunately exquisitely fine, 
and it was only once or twice that we 
were visited with a heavy shower from 
the south-west, when the only shelter 
near was afforded by the hole we had 
ourselves dug on the western side of 
the mound, in which we managed so 
to interlace parasols and umbrellas— 
much as the Roman soldiers are said to 
have joined together their shields when 
advancing to the attack of a fortress— 
so as to form a tolerably impenetrable 
roof over our heads. The neighbour- 
hood was not very populous, and 
during the first three days our visitors 
were few—some children from the 
village below, a gypsy woman or two, 
with dark eyes, who carried off a few 
halfpence, and perhaps a chance passer- 
by. But, although we found little, 
report had magnified our findings in 
no ordinary degree, and we afterwards 
learnt that it had ~ over the country 
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around that we had dug up a great 
treasure of gold. It was not, therefore, 
surprising if, on the last day of our 
excavation, we saw from our elevated 
position men on horse and men on foot 
making their way towards us from all 
points of the compass, and we were told 
that after our departure the top of the 
hill was crowded with visitors. We had 
uncovered the floor on which the mound 
was raised through the whole extent of 
the trench, and our observations held 
out no promise of any further disco- 
veries if we cut into the mound in 
other directions. We had therefore 
determined to proceed no further, when 
an unexpected accident put a stop to 
our labours. The mound was twenty 
feet high, made of fine mould, and the 
workmen had imprudently cut the 
walls of the trench perpendicular ; the 
consequence of which was that in the 
afternoon of the fourth day the upper 
= on one side fell in, and one of the 
_—— escaped narrowly with his 
ife. 

The trench we had cut through the 
barrow was in different parts from five 
to seven feet wide, and, from the dis- 
coveries made in the excavation, it ap- 
peared that the barrow had been raised 
over the ashes of a funeral pile. A 
horizontal platform had first been cut 
in the chalk of the hill, and on this 
a very smooth artificial floor of fine 
earth, about four inches deep had been 
made, on which the pile had been 
raised, and which we found covered 
with a thin coating of wood-ashes. 
The surface of ashes was not less than 
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twenty feet in diameter. The barrow 
was twenty feet high from this floor 
of ashes. From the nature of the 
ground it was difficult to fix the exact 
limits of its circumference ; a rough 
measurement before the barrow was 
opened gave a circumference of some- 
what more than two hundred feet, and 
a subsequent measurement through 
the trench gave a diameter of ninety- 
three feet ; but this perhaps included 
a part of the raised ground which did 
not strictly belong to the mound itself. 
In the floor of ashes were found scat- 
tered a considerable number of very 
long nails (which had probably been 
used to fasten together the frame- 
work on which the body was placed for 
cremation), with a few pieces of broken 
pottery which had evidently expe- 
rienced the action of fire. A part of 
a Roman fibula was also found. My 
impression is that this mound was 
the monument of some person of rank, 
whose body, like that of the Emperor 
Severus, was burnt on the funeral 
pile, and his ashes carried home per- 
haps to Italy. The barrow was raised 
on the site of the pile, as a sort of 
cenotaph to his memory. 

As I have already observed, the 
fields about this neighbourhood pre- 
sent everywhere unmistakable traces 
of the Roman occupation. About half 
a mile to the south of Hoborough, ina 
very large field on the banks of the 
river, adjacent to the church of Snod- 
land, are distinct marks of the former 
existence of an extensive Roman villa. 
The field is known by the name of the 
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Church Field, as that adjoining to it 
bears the rather significant name of 
Stone Grave Field. The walls of the 
church itself contain materials taken 
from those of the Roman buildings. 
We made some slight excavations in 
the Church Field after leaving the 
barrow; on the further side of the 
field from the river, part of a floor of 
large tiles was uncovered, and many 
fragments of pottery were picked up. 
This floor lay at a depth of about a 
foot from the present surface of the 
ground. One or two trenches cut 
nearer the river brought us only to the 
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original chalk soil, so that it seems pro- 
bable that the principal buildings la 
back from the water side. A bath is 
said to have been discovered in this 
field about forty years before, and to 
have been filled up without under- 
going any further inquiry. Perhaps 
it was the hypocaust which warmed 
some of the apartments. Two parallel 
walls are observed in the bank over- 
looking the river, which have probably 
belonged to a passage descending to 
the water, as the floor on which they 
are raised is about ten feet below the 
present level of the ground. 





ABD-EL-KADER.* 


THIS celebrated Emir was born in the 
environs of Mascara, towards the com- 
mencement of 1807. Judged from the 
historical point of view, and apart from 
all the prejudices of our civilization, he is 
one of the most extraordinary men of our 
epoch. A modern Jugurtha, he for four- 
teen years kept in check the forces of one 
of the most powerful nations of the world. 
His biography is the history of our suc- 
cesses and reverses on the soil of Africa. 
Thus he deserves a large place here. 

When the government of Charles the 
Tenth undertook in 1830 the expedition 
to Algiers, it was pre-occupied only with 
the idea of exciting by a fulminating vic- 
tory a moryl influence on the accomplish- 
ment of political projects ; it declared to 
the English ministry, in a despatch of M. 
de Polignac, that the expedition had no 
other object than that of destroying piracy, 
and that as soon as this result was ob- 
tained the destiny of Africa should be 
determined by a European Congress. A 
coast territory of two hundred and fifty 
leagues from Morocco to Tunis, with a 
breadth of from sixty to eighty leagues, 
and bounded by the Desert, a territory 
where the towns, few in number, are peo- 
pled chiefly by Moors and Jews, two 
feeble and fallen races ; whilst the plains, 
the valleys, and the mountains, are shared 
by two energetic races, divided into nu- 
merous agricultural and warlike tribes, the 
Arab race, descended from the conquerors 


of the seventh century, and the race of the 
Kabyles, peoples obstinate and indomitable, 
descendants of the Numidians, who differ 
from the Arabs in physiognomy and in 
language, and who combat in general on 
foot, while the Arabs fight on horseback, 
but who are united to the latter by a 
common faith ; such was the country, go- 
verned at the time of our conquest by a 
few thousand Turks, the last remnant of 
that formidable military republic which 
was established at Algiers in the course of 
the sixteenth century. The conquest of 
this country was at first an embarrassing 
burden for King Louis-Philippe, who 
would gladly have rid himself of it in 
order not to displease England, and in 
the presence of the eventualities of a 
European war. But public opinion, that 
sovereign Egeria, whom statesmen ought 
always to consult in difficult conjunctures, 
formally pronounced against every project 
of abandonment. France perceived that 
here there was for her, not only a question 
of honour to reply to, but a mission of 
civilization to fulfil, The government of 
July, not daring to abandon Algeria, de- 
cided on the adjournment of the question, 
and sent into Africa Marshal Clausel, re- 
commending to him to act as little on the 
offensive as possible. 

The natives, however, seeing that we 
took up our quarters in Algiers, began to 
think that fatality had destined us to con- 
quer them ; and that thought having once 
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taken hold of their minds, they were not 
longin concluding that fatality had destined 
them to drive us away. Of the three Beys 
subject to Algiers one alone, the Bey of 
Oran, submitted to us. The two other 
Beys were far from cherishing such pa- 
cific intentions. Achmet Bey remained 
at Constantine and defied the Christians 
to attack him; as to the Bey of the pro- 
vince of Tittery, he being nearer to Algiers, 
thought it became him to give us the first 
blow; he preached the holy war, and 
came to blockade us in our conquest. 
There was no means of avoiding action. 
After having provided for the most press- 
ing needs of the administration, Marshal 
Clausel passed for the first time the famous 
defile of Teniah, beat the Arabs, took pos- 
session of Medeah, the capital of the Bey- 
lick, and deprived the Bey of his authority: 
but he attempted nothing further, and he 
had already done more than his instruc- 
tions permitted. General Berthezéne was 
sent to take the place of the disobedient 
commander, with orders so to arrange 
matters as to make it seem that we did 
not know whether we should keep Algiers 
ornot. He performed his commission ad- 
mirably, and no more than nine thousand 
men were left, just enough for purposes 
of defence. 

The first result of a conquest undertaken 
and maintained in this spirit, was to bring 
the natives into the completest anarchy. 
Among the tribes some prayed us to 
govern them, others offered armed resist- 
ance, others finally sought to organise 
themselves under the authority of a vene- 
rable Marabout of the tribe of the Ha- 
chems, named Sidi-el-Hadji-Mahiddin. 
He showed them that, instead of fighting 
with each other, they would do better to 
fight against the Christians who were shut 
up within the walls of Oran, and to profit 
from the fall of the Turks, to re-establish 
the Arab nation in the power which it had 
possessed before them. The predictions 
of the old Marabout had a complete suc- 
cess; the tribes near Mascara wished to 
recognise him for supreme chief; he re- 
fused the honour, alleging his great age, 
but in refusing for himself be offered in 
his place the third of his four sons, and 
announced him as combining all the quali- 
ties of intelligence, of activity, of valour, 
and of piety necessary to assure the suc- 
cess of the enterprise ; he stated, more- 
over, that in his journey to Mecca an old 
Fakir had predicted to his son that he was 
destined to be the Sultan of the Arabs. 
This son was Abd-el-Kader, born at the 
guetna of his father, at some distance to 
the west of Mascara. 

The guetna of Mahiddin is a sort of 
seminary where the Marabouts assemble 
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around them young men to instruct them 
in literature, theology, and jurisprudence. 
Abd-el-Kader was thus at an early age 
well read in the Koran; his explanations 
surpassed those of the ablest commen- 
tators. He devoted himself also with zeal 
to the study of eloquence and history, and 
he became perfectly acquainted with the 
history of his own nation. The reputa- 
tion of a distinguished thaleb (learned 
man) did not make him neglect the exer- 
cises of the body, which constitute an 
essential part of the education of the Arab. 
Though small of stature and not very 
strong, he became remarkable for his skill 
in managing the horse, the yatagan, and 
the lance. To acquire the title of Hadji 
(Saint) he made twice the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in company with his father, once 
when quite a child, and at a later period 
in 1828, when a young man. On his 
return he married a woman whom he 
tenderly loved, and by whom he had two 
sons. He lived in obscurity, distinguish- 
ing himself by the strictness of his man- 
ners, his religious piety, and his zeal to 
observe all the precepts of the Koran, till 
the time when his old father caused him 
to be proclaimed an Emir by the inhabit- 
ants of Mascara. He then began to preach 
the holy war (Djehdd); and the father 
and the son together having collected ten 
thousand horsemen, made an assault, in 
the month of May, 1832, on the town of 
Oran. They renewed their attacks during 
three days with great fury, but were re- 
pulsed with loss. In this his first achieve- 
ment as a soldier, it is said that Abd-el- 
Kader showed himself exceedingly valor- 
ous. The Arabs allowed themselves still 
at that epoch to be easily intimidated by 
the fire of the artillery. To teach them 
to despise it, the young Emir spurred his 
horse several times against the balls which 
he saw bounding along or heard whistling 
in his ears. 

General Desmichels appeared at first 
disposed to abandon the system of inac- 
tion to which his predecessors had been 
condemned, and he went to the attack of 
the Arabs instead of waiting their assault. 
After a razzia made among the Gharbas, 
he resolved to surprise Abd-el-Kader in 
his camp by a night march. Dissuaded 
from this project, he contented himself 
with repulsing him on the morrow, and 
extended the circle of the French occupa- 
tion by placing garrisons at two import- 
ant parts of the coast, at Arzew and at 
Mostaganem (3 and 29 July, 1833). Abd- 
el-Kader, however, on his side tried to 
centralise the forces of the Arabs. His 
power was as yet recognised only in a 
radius of fifteen leagues round Mascara ; 
he resolved to extend it to the extremity 
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of the province, and he marched against 
Tlemsin. This city was then divided into 
two parties, the Turks and the Coulouglis, 
who occupied the citadel, and the Hadars 
or Moors, who were masters of the town. 
Abd-el-Kader commenced by attacking 
the Moors, and had no difficulty in van- 
quishing them; their chief took flight. 
Once conquered he treated them with 
mildness, and chose for them a new kaid 
(chief) and made them recognise his au- 
thority ; but he could not obtain the same 
result with the Turks, who occupied the 
citadel ; these refused to receive him, and 
having no artillery to force them, he re- 
turned to Mascara, where he learned with 
profound affliction the death of his aged 
father. 

From the beginning it had been thought 
good policy to unburden ourselves upon 
the natives of all the embarrassments of 
the occupation. It was in accordance 
with this fatal policy that General Desmi- 
chels concluded a treaty which constituted 
Abl-el- Kader the real sovereign of the pro- 
vince of Oran, with the right of monopolis- 
ing all its commerce, after the manner of 
Mehemet Ali, whose administration in 
Egypt the Emir had studied. By the terms 
of this treaty all the exchanges were to be 
made exclusively in the port of Arzew: 
the Arabs were forbidden to trade directly 
with the Europeans; they were to sell to 
the agent of the Emir, at prices fixed by 
himself; and the latter sold again to the 
European merchants, according to his 
whim and pleasure. This treaty had been 
divided into two parts, containing, the 
first, the conditions of the Arabs; and 
the second, the conditions of the French. 
General Desmichels communicated at first 
only the second to the Government, and 
it was only in consequence of the recla- 
mations raised by the execution of the 
treaty, such as Abd-el-Kader understood 
it, that the first was finally known. Hence 
resulted, between General Voirol, the Go- 
vernor, and General Desmichels, a mis- 
understanding, the flame of which Abd-el- 
Kader skilfully fanned. 

Every ambitious chief has not only to 
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combat the enemy in open fight, but con- 
tend with the treacheries and conspiracies 
of his own countrymen, who, jealous of 
his elevation, seek only to overthrow him, 
even if he be the defender of the faith. 
This was what happened to Abd-el-Kader. 
Many kaids declared against him. Mus- 
tapha-Ben-Israel, the chief of the Douaires, 
raised the standard of revolt, made a night 
attack on the Emir (the 12th April, 1834), 
defeated him signally, in spite of his valiant 
resistance, and he would have taken him 
prisoner or killed him if one of his faith- 
ful companions had not dragged him out 
of the fight and put him on horseback. 
At this news some other malcontent chiefs 
rose against him, and it was again General 
Desmichels who came to his assistance, 
rejecting at the same time the alliance of 
old Mustapha-Ben-Israel, and sending to 
Abd-el-Kader muskets and powder. He 
also assumed such a military attitude as to 
facilitate for Abd-el-Kader the means of 
taking his revenge. Our occupation as 
yet only comprehended Algiers, Bona, 
Bougie, Oran, Mostaganem, and Arzew, 
and we were everywhere blockaded by the 
enemy. Put by the Desmichels’ treaty in 
possession of all the province of Oran, 
Abd-el-Kader conceived the project of 
subduing the province of Algiers, and that 
of Tittery. He crossed the Cheliff, entered 
Medeah in triumph, deprived those hold- 
ing authority of office, appointed others, 
drove away the tribes which had sub- 
mitted, and returned within his frontiers. 
General Trézel, who had succeeded General 
Desmichels at Oran, marched against the 
Emir: he attacked him at Macta, though 
the enemy's army was six times more 
numerous than his own. Unfortunately, 
the day, brilliantly commenced, termi- 
nated by a defeat (28th June, 1835); 
surprised in a defile of Macta, the line of 
the wounded and the baggage was broken, 
and it was only by performing prodigies 
of valour, and after having had five hun- 
dred killed, that General Trézel succeeded 
in effecting his retreat.* 

The news of this first reverse excited in 
France public opinion against the system 





* M. Boissonnet, the officer having the chief command over the fortress where Abd- 
el-Kader was confined, has added some notes to the article we are now translating, 
which vindicate Abd-el-Kader from the misrepresentations which the writer of the 


article unintentionally makes. 


According to the opinion generally received, General 


Trézel marched against the Emir to chastise him for having the first violated the Des- 


michels’ treaty. This is not the case. 


M. Boissonnet says :— ‘‘ The Emir had not 


gone beyond the limits of the territory which the treaty had assigned him. He was 
preparing, no doubt, to fight us, not believing in the duration of the peace ; but it was 
General Trézel who went to attack-him in his territory, while our territory was fully 
respected. As to the question of domination over such or such category of Mussul- 
mans, the Emir had again the treaty in his favour, though therein was the real cause 


of the aggression of General Trézel.”’ 
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of hesitation which had so far been followed, 
and made the Government adopt a firmer 
line of conduct. Marshal Clausel was 
sent to take a fulminating revenge on 
Abd-el-Kader. He marched (3 December, 
1835) without striking a blow, on Mascara, 
the capital of the Emir, which he found 
ruined and abandoned ; and after having 
completely destroyed that town he re- 
turned to Oran. He was, however, again 
in motion on the 8th January, 1836, to- 
ward Tlemsin, of which he took posses- 
sion. There he raised, on those very per- 
sons who had asked our aid, our friends 
the Coulouglis, those famous contribu- 
tions which caused so many disparaging 
commentaries ; and after these two rapid 
dashes at a campaign, during which Abd- 
el-Kader had not ceased to accompany 
him at a discreet distance, the marshal 
returned to Algiers, persuaded, as far as 
we can judge from his bulletins, that he 
had exterminated Abd-el-Kader. Some 
time after General D’Arlanges set out 
from Oran to conduct a convoy of pro- 
visions to Tlemsin, where works of com- 
munication with the sea were to be exe- 
cuted. During his march he met the 
Emir, who was returning from the fron- 
tiers of Morocco with considerable forces, 
The combat was sharp, and the French 
troops were repulsed with loss (24 and 25 
April, 1836). 

This check, added to that of the first 
expedition to Constantine, provoked a 
more energetic mode of action. General 
Bugeaud was commanded to bring Abd- 
el-Kader into inaction, either by a treaty 
of peace or by arms, whilst General 
Damrémont directed a new expedition upon 
Constantine, which this time was carried 
by assault, though not without considerable 
loss. Repulsed in his pacific overtures, 
General Bugeaud attacked his enemy at the 
passage of the Sikak (6 July, 1836), and 
completely defeated him. From twelve 
to fifteen hundred Arabs were killed or 
wounded; but, instead of pursuing the 
consequences of this victory, he allowed 
the Emir to take breath, to re-establish 
himself in his authority, and some months 
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after treated with him on the same footing 


as if he had himself been beaten. During 
the interview which took place between 
Abd-el-Kader and General Bugeaud the 
latter showed a rudeness (he forcibly 
lifted his interlocutor from the ground) 
and a pride which singularly contrast with 
the clauses of the treaty. This treaty of 
Tafna, so warmly criticised on all sides, 
delivered to Abd-el-Kader almost three- 
fourths of Algeria (the provinces of Oran, 
of Tittery, and a part of that of Algiers), 
and gave him permission to buy in France 
gunpowder, sulphur, and the arms of 
which he might have need. (Article 7 of 
the treaty.) 

The execution of this treaty, however, 
raised up numerous difficulties. The 
question of frontier was very important : 
Abd-el-Kader availed himself of the ob- 
scurity of the treaty to extend his territory 
in the East, and unceasingly eluded all 
our proposals for arranging difficulties. In 
the month of December, 1837, he placed 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Hamza, 
where he received the submission of all 
the tribes of those countries. The pro- 
gress of Abd-el-Kader cast alarm to the 
extremity of the Mitidja, and Marshal 
Valée saw himself obliged, to calm and 
check fears which were spreading, to 
establish a camp of two thousand five 
hundred men on the heights of Khamis. 
Meanwhile we saw arriving amongst us 
the remnant of the tribe of the Ouled- 
Zeitoun, which the Emir had without 
warning attacked and massacred under 
the pretence that they had revolted against 
his authority. At the same time he ap- 
pointed a Kaid for the Sebaou, a country 
situated between the Oued-Khadara and 
the mountains. These two acts appeared at 
that time a flagrant violation of the treaty 
of Tafna.* They induced the Governor- 
General to make protestations so energetic, 
that Abd-el-Kader consented at last to 
name an agent to discuss the bases of the 
interpretative convention of the second 
article of the treaty bearing date 30 May, 
1837. Mouloud-Ben-Arach, who had gone 
to Paris to offer to the King presents sent 








* This reproach has no better foundation than that regarding the Desmichels’ treaty. 
Let us hear M. Boissonnet : “ It is very evident that we had no right of jurisdiction 
beyond the Oued-Khadara: the Emir was there io his own territory. The Arab text 
of the treaty was formal in this respect. It is not true, moreover, that the Emir caused 
the tribe of the Ouled-Zeitoun to be massacred. This, an entirely military tribe, had 
refused to pay taxes, and had fought against the Emir. It only lost fifty-two men in 
the fight—only one lost his life afterwards. Surely this chastisement cannot be called 
a massacre. We ought now, more than ever, to be just to the Emir. My conviction 
is that we have no act of bad faith to reproach the Emir with, and that it is unjustly 
that we accuse him of the rupture of the Desmichels and Bugeaud treaties. These two 
treaties, in the spirit even of those who contracted them, were not made to last; but 
their violation comes from our generals, who found them impolitic. Your proofs ? 
you ask me. They are in the very text of the treaties.” 
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by his master, was entrusted with the ne- 
gociations. On his return to Algiers, he 
signed, the 14th July, 1838, in virtue of 
the powers with which he was invested, a 
complementary agreement, which modified 
three articles of the treaty. The Emir 
made use of the peace to regulate the ad- 
ministration of the tribes under his govern- 
ment. Mohammed-el-Berkani was re- 
established at Medeah as khalifa: in the 
east, on the declivities south of the Jur- 
jura, he confided the power to Ben-Salem; 
to Ben-Allat for the country of Miliana: 
to Ben-Arach in the Lower Cheliff: Mas- 
cara obeyed his brother-in-law Ben-Tarmi: 
at Tlemsin the authority was in the hands 
of Bou-Hamedi. All these personages 
belonged to illustrious families of Mara- 
bouts, and enjoyed through that circum- 
stance alone a considerable influence over 
the populations. Each of these vast cir- 
cumscriptions of command was subdivided 
into districts of less extent, at the head of 
which he placed chiefs, who exercised, with 
the title of Agha, an administrative and 
military authority. The whole of the or- 
ganization adopted by the Emir seemed 
inspired by these two principal thoughts : 
first, to kindle and maintain religious fer- 
vour in the tribes, by making it serve to 
fortify the administration; secondly, to 
give to the population a vigorous and mili- 
tary constitution, in order to prepare it to 
expel, by a unanimous and energetic effort, 
the Christians from the African soil. 

In the event of hostilities recommencing, 
Abd-el-Kader had created a second line 
of defences in the interior, to the rear of 
the towns on the frontiers of the Lesser 
Desert. Thus to the south of Medeah he 
had established a military station, and 
magazines at Boghar; to the south of 
Mostaganem he had raised up Tekendempt 
from its ruins: more to the west Saida 
corresponded to Mascara: finally, to the 
south of Tlemsin, he erected the post of 
Sebdou. He made his establishments serve 
to augment his means of action over the 
tribes of the south. He appointed a 
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khalifa for all this nomadic population, 
who came annually to receive his supplies 
of grain in the Tell. His influence ex- 
tended as far as the oases of Sahara, which 
formerly were dependent on Constantine, 
and where our Cheikh-el-Arab had not 
been able to get his authority admitted. 
The passage of a French army across the 
Portes-de-Fer caused an immense impres- 
sion among the natives: this bold act 
struck our enemies with astonishment. 
Abd-el-Kader profited skilfully from this 
occasion to declare war along the whole 
line, and to arrive at the realisation of the 
projects which the treaty of Tafna had 
given him the time and the means of ripen- 
ing. He wrote to the Governor-General 
a letter, of which this is the translation : 
“ T have already written to you that all the 
Arabs in these regions and along these 
coasts are agreed, and that no other words 
are breathed by them but those which de- 
mand the holy war. I have employed my 
efforts to change their ideas, but no one 
wishes the continuation of the peace. They 
are all agreed to carry on the holy war, 
and I can do nothing but yield to them, 
in order to be faithful to our holy law 
which commands it. Also I do not betray 
you, and I warn you of what is going on. 
Send back my Oukil from Oran, in order 
that he may return to his family. Be pre- 
pared, since all the Mussulmans are about 
to commence the holy war against you.”’ 
Emboldened by the imprudent security 
of Marshal Vallée, who had permitted 
him to prepare everything for a general 
insurrection, Abd-el-Kader gives (14 De- 
cember, 1839) the signal of a deadly strug- 
gle. Our colonists, taken by surprise in 
the Mitidja, are massacred by the Had- 
joutes, our establishments burned and pil- 
laged ; the scouts of the enemy penetrate 
to the very walls of Algiers: in effect, we 
no longer possess any other territories than 
those comprised within our fortifications.* 
At the news of this general raising of 
bucklers, the Duke of Orleans hadasked per- 
mission to take an active part in the war. 





* “Marshal Vallée could not hinder the movements of the Emir, who was master 


in his own dominions. 
had dispersed themselves in the plain. 


It was contrary to his wish and command that the colonists 
The Marshal had declared war by violating the 


treaty, and traversing, by force of arms, the territory of the Emir on his return from 


Constantine. 


More than fifteen days before attacking our colonists in the Mitidja, 


the Emir had announced the epoch when he intended to commence hostilities, con- 
forming thereby to the old traditions of chivalry, which I have myself seen the Arabs 


giving proofs of remembering on more than one occasion. 
T do not believe that ten colonists were massacred 


Mitidja were a very small affair. 


Besides, our disasters in the 


at that time ; and the material losses were almost nothing, and have since been met by 
indemnities more than sufficient to cover the losses. Our establishments were of the 
greatest insignificance beyond those fortified lines which the sage furesiyht of Marshal 
Vallée had caused to be executed with so much ardour in the winter 1839 to 1840.”— 


Boissonnet. 
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He landed at Algiers with the Duke d’ Au- 
male the 13th April, 1840. But the ope- 
rations of the vast plan followed by General 
Vallée brought no decisive result, although 
in twenty bloody actions the French army 
had given to the natives a high idea of its 
bravery. General Bugeaud was appointed 
(December, 1840) to take the place of 
Marshal Vallée, with the express mission 
to destroy the power of Abd-el-Kader, 
and to subdue all Algeria. Some months 
after the campaign had been begun, he had 
destroyed Tekendempt, Boghar, Thaza, 
new fortresses built by Abd-el-Kader; 
he had taken Mascara,—carried away herds 
of cattle, —destroyed the crops of the hos- 
tile tribes,—and occasioned in the ranks 
of the Emir a great number of defections. 
In the following campaign, at the com- 
mencement of 1842, he had made Mascara 
be permanently occupied by General de La- 
moriciére, who thence carried on military 
operations in all directions. The enemy 
was reduced to the defensive, and France 
declared finally, by the mouth of the King, 
that the soil of Africa was to be henceforth 
and for ever French. 

From that moment Abd-el-Kader was 
treated not as a sovereign prince, but as a 
rebel. It is impossible to imagine how 
much genius and activity he expended in 
this last struggle. Towards the middle of 
the year 1842 Abd-el- Kader, after a vigor- 
ous resistance, had lost five-sixths of his 
dominions, all his forts or war depéts, his 
regular army, and the prestige of his pre- 
vious situation. The theatre of the war was 
concentrated between the Cheliff and the 
Mina, in a district about twenty-five leagues 
square. Yet the indomitable Emir did 
not lose his courage: followed by some 
thousands of horsemen, he went from 
tribe to tribe, destroying the effect of each 
of our expeditions, and rekindling again at 
every point the conflagration which we 
had just extinguished. He thus wrote to 
the tribes that hesitated between him and 
the French: ‘‘ You abandon, then, the 
faith of your fathers, and you surrender 
yourselves like cowards to the Christians! 
Have you not enough of courage and per- 
severance to support still for some time 
longer the evils of war? A few more 
months of resistance and you will weary 
out the infidels who pollute your soil. But 
if you are no longer true believers, if you 
make a shameful renouncement of your 
religion, and of all the blessings which 
God has promised you, do not expect that 
you will obtain repose by this disgraceful 
feebleness. As long as a breath of life 
remains to me I shall make war on the 
Christians, and I shall follow you like 
your shadow. I shall reproach you face 
to face with your shame; to punish you 
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for your cowardice, I shall disturb your 
sleep with musket-shots, which will rattle 
round your douars grown Christian.*’ 

The Emir multiplied himself, so to 
speak, by the rapidity of his movements, 
which necessitated the dispersion of the 
French troops. When he was thought in 
the south, it was suddenly learned that he 
had surprised and decimated the tribes 
established at the bottom of the Valley of 
Cheliff. Thence passing over eighty kilo- 
metres in a single march, he unexpectedly 
falls on the Ouled- Khouidem ; thence, by 
a march as rapid, he rushes on the Idama, 
from whom he carries off a considerable 
booty. After having placed his plunder 
with the Beni-Ouragh, he advances to 
within twenty kilometres of Mascara. 
Terror seizes all the subject tribes; they 
come imploring General de Lamoriciére 
to protect them. He replies to them that 
they must defend themselves, and that 
for the time being he thinks it more im- 
portant to complete the dispersion of Abd- 
el-Kader’s partisans, still assembled in the 
Desert. In effect, without pre-occupying 
itself otherwise with the movements of 
the Emir, the column advances toward the 
south, to the sources of the Taguin, but 
without coming up to the Emir’s followers, 
who fly before it. On its return, whilst 
our troops were occupied in emptying the 
silos of the enemy on the banks of the 
Riou, Abd-el-Kader is pillaging our allies 
in the neighbourhood; a sharp combat 
takes place at Isna; the enemy is dis- 
persed, and Abd-el-Kader himself is on 
the point of being made prisoner, his 
horse having fallen down among rocks. 
After this defeat the Emir retired, and 
our troops returned to Mascara (at the end 
of Nov. 1842). Yet Abd-el-Kader, who 
had quietly allowed us to ravage and sub- 
due the tribes of the Ouarsenis, suddenly 
reappeared in the midst of the country we 
had just been traversing. 

He had found a new element of resist- 
ance in the succour given him by the 
Kabyles of Bougie, driven by him to a de- 
monstration against Cherchell. This last 
attempt was defeated by General Bugeaud, 
who did not hesitate in the heart of winter 
to march into the steep and precipitous 
regions of the Jur-jura to dissolve the 
hostile gathering. During the months of 
March and April, 1843, incessant razzias 
made against the rebellious tribes, and 
crowned by the dashing attack of the 
Duke d’Aumale, who carried off at full 


gallop the Zmalah of Abd-el-Kader, pre- 


cipitated his ruin: the last combat on 
the Oued-Mulah finished it. The Emir 
lost in this battle all that remained of his 
regular cavalry and his bravest lieutenant, 
Sidi-Embarek, the one-eyed. Hunted at 
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the same time by French troops and by 
Arab tribes who had yielded only to vic- 
torious courage, Abd-el-Kader decided to 
take refuge on the frontier of the empire 
of Morocco. His appeals stirred up the 
populations there, and soon, in spite of 
the hesitations of the Emperor, he suc- 
ceeded in dragging those populations into 
the quarrel. The war of France with 
Morocco was the work of the indefatiga- 
ble Emir. We know how Marshal Bu- 
geaud calmed at Isly the ardour of these 
new foes, while the Prince de Joinville 
operated with the same intent and result 
at Tangiers and Mogador. 

After the battle of Isly one of two 
things was to be done; either to profit 
from the victory by immediately forcing 
the Emperor to deliver up Abd-el-Kader, 
or to trust to events easy to foresee. The 
latter course was chosen. To judge cor- 
rectly of the state of things we must put 
ourselves for a moment in the place of the 
men who stood face to face with each 
other. Abd-er-Rhaman and Abd-el-Kader 
could have nothing in their hearts but 
sentiments of hatred, of fear, and of dis- 
trust for each other. No doubt religion 
imposes it as a duty on all Mussulmans to 
combat for the law of the Prophet, which 
demands the extermination, if not the 
conversion, of all Christians; but they by 
no means had both the same interest to 
constitute themselves the champions of 
Islamism. Abd-er-Rhaman had an em- 
pire to conserve, whilst Abd-el-Kader had 
one to conquer. And even supposing that 
the Emperor of Morocco had sincerely 
joined the Emir to combat the infidels, 
which of the two would have obtained the 
greater glory therefrom? On every occa- 
sion the troops of Morocco would have 
hastened to obey the voice of the pious 
chief; the Berber mountaineers, whose 
fidelity to the Emperor is far from being 
steady, would have been the first to range 
themselves under the banner of the new 
Cherif, for Abd-el-Kader proclaims him- 
self a descendant of the Prophet. Abd-el- 
Kader, after he had been thrust back with 
the wreck of the tribes which had followed 
his fortune, was placed in the alternative 
either of dethroning Abd-er-Rhaman, or 
of abdicating all action over the affairs of 
Algeria. He tried first by the way of ne- 
gociations, then by force, one of those re- 
volutions so frequent in the annals of 
Islamism. 

Without resources, in the midst of irri- 
tated populations, in open conflict with 
the acknowledged chief of his religion, 
wandering like a lion pursued by the 
hunters, with no other country than his 
horse, no other shelter but his tent, no 
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other kingdom but the desert, the great 
Emir still inspired terror, and obliged his 
enemies to keep on foot an army of twenty- 
four thousand men to guard themselves 
against Lim. 

In the month of November, 1847, being 
encamped at Tzalin in the Rif, Abd-el- 
Kader sent to the Emperor his Khalifat 
Bou-Hamedi to make propositions of 
peace. Anxious from not receiving any 
news from Bou-Hamedi, and presuming 
that he was about to have an engagement 
with tlhe Emperor’s troops, he quitted the 
position of Zalin and encamped on the 
Jeft bank of the Malouina, at a place called 
Enerma. Having on the one side the 
river and on the other the mountains of 
Kedbana, whose inhabitants wished to re- 
main neuter, his Deira was in a position 
easy to be defended by a handful of war- 
riors. On the 9th December two horse-~ 
men of the Emperor, accompanied by a 
servant of Bou-Hamedi, brought him a 
letter from Mouley-Abd-er-Rhaman and 
another from his Khalifat. The Emperor 
said to him in substance that he could 
listen to no proposition from him as long 
as he remained in the country; that if 
he was willing to come to Fez he would 
be treated as well as he could desire ; 
that his horsemen and his infantry would 
be incorporated with the troops of Mo- 
rocco—that the population of the Deira 
would receive lands, &c.—that if he re- 
fused these propositions the path to the 
Desert was free—and that he could take 
it if he was not disposed to accept either of 
these two offers. Abd-el-Kader immedi- 
ately took his resolution; he sent away 
the horsemen of Morocco without giving 
them any reply, ‘and assembled all the 
population of the Deira, as well as his 
regular troops. He shows them, without 
concealing anything, what was his situa- 
tion ; he tells them that he is determined 
to try fortune once more—that he would 
attempt to take prisoner one of the sons of 
the Emperor, in order to get his Khalifat 
sent back—that if he should conquer he 
would continue his march to the west 
where the Deira would have to rejoin him 
—that if he was conquered the Deira 
would probably be pillaged, but that there 
would be always time enough to seek 
refuge among the French. 

The following was his plan of opera- 
tions: he sent off his infantry in the di- 
rection of the Moroccan camp, which was, 
according to some, at Aioun-Keart, accord- 
ing to others, at Ain-Tigaout. The Mo- 
roccan camps, according to the same 
sources of information, appear to have 
been concentrated toward the one or 
the other of these ry points, without 
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however being so completely united as to 
form only a single camp. Abd-El-Kader 
rejoined his infantry on the 10th Decem- 
ber, in the evening ; he had with him from 
a thousand to twelve hundred cavalry, and 
from eight hundred to a thousand men on 
foot; he had left his cannons at the Deira. 
His intention was to make a night attack 
on the Moroccans. To facilitate it he 
invented the following stratagem: four 
horses, smeared all over with pitch, were 
laden with dry herbs, which had been 
pounded with the hand till they were as 
soft as tow. The herbs were also smeared 
with pitch.’ Four foot soldiers, who re- 
ceived each a hundred donras in advance, 
led these animals. They were, on arriv- 
ing near the Moroccan camp, to set fire 
to the inflammable materials with which 
the horses were laden. Thanks to this 
stratagem, as bold as ingenious, the Emir 
surprised in the night of the 11th to the 
12th of November the Moroccan camps. 
This sudden attack caused great losses to 
the Maghzen of the Emperor; but Abd- 
el-Kader had to do with an enemy so nu- 
merous, that instead of finding defences 
to overcome which were nearly useless, 
he was thrust back by a compact mass. 
He therefore rallied his Deira, and con- 
centrated all his followers toward the 
mouth of the Mulouina, between the left 
bank of that river and the sea. The Mo- 
roccan camps continued to draw closer the 
circle that enveloped the enemy. Closely 
hemmed in on the banks of the river, and 
unable to resist the superiority of num- 
bers, the Emir, thinking less of himself 
than of those dear to and dependent on 
him, resolved to send across the baggage, 
the women, and the children of his com- 
panions into the plain of Triffa, in order 
to save them from the attacks of the 
enemy. The commencement of the pas- 
sage of the river was the signal for a com- 
bat which the Moroccan Kabyles, excited 
by the attraction of booty, furiously began ; 
but the horsemen of the Emir sustained 
to the end their old reputation, and ac- 
complished their generous mission ; they 
resisted the whole day ; not a mule, nor 
any part of the baggage, was taken. After 
having thus sent his Deira over into the 
French territory, to protect it from the 
pillage of the Moroccans, the Emir left it, 
and, accompanied by a few of his followers, 
took refuge among a fraction of the Beni- 
Snassen, who had remained faithful to 
his cause. It was in that direction that 
he expected to gain the south. But the 
vigilance of General de Lamoriciére pre- 
vented the execution of the project. 
“Thad been informed,’’ says the Gene- 
ral in his report, “that the Emir had 
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reached the country of the Beni-Snassen ; 
but his difficulty was how to got out of it. 
Now those among the Beni-Snassen the 
best disposed towards him, are precisely 
those who are nearest to our territory. 
The defile which opens into the plain by 
the country of these Beni-Snassen has 
its issue at about a league and a half from 
the frontier. I determined to guard this 
passage : and what induced me to do so 
was that the brother of the Kaid of Ouchda 
had written to us that very evening urging 
us to watch in that direction, by which the 
Emir would no doubt pass. But it was 
necessary to take this step without excit- 
ing the suspicion of the tribes who were 
encamped along the route. 

‘‘ With this purpose two detachments of 
twenty picked spahis, having white bour- 
nous on, commanded, the first by Lieute- 
nant Bon-Krauia, and the other by Under- 
Lieutenant Brahim, were entrusted with 
this commission. The first went to the 
defile itself, and the second had an inter- 
mediate position between that point and 
our camp. The cavalry saddled their 
horses, and the rest of the column was 
ready to set out at the first order. Finally, 
in order to be prepared for every con- 
tingency, after having calculated the pro- 
bable march of the Emir, I ordered my 
men under arms at two o’clock in the 
morning, to lead my column to the fron- 
tier. I had scarcely marched a league 
and a half, when some horsemen, sent 
back by Lieutenant Bon-Krauia, informed 
me that he had come up with Abd-el- 
Kader, and that a fight had begun. The 
second detachment went to the succour, 
and I did the same as fast as possible 
with all the cavalry. It was about three 
o’clock in the morning. Continuing my 
march I received deputies from the 
Deira, who came to offer submission, and 
to whom I gave the Aman, as [ trotted 
rapidly on, sending them to my camp to 
seek for letters. 

‘* Finally, some instants after, I met 
Lieutenant Bon-Krauia himself, who was 
returning with two of the men who were 
most devoted to the Emir, and who were 
commissioned to tell me that Abd-el- 
Kader, seeing that he could not enter the 
plain and accomplish his project, wished 
tosubmit. Bon-Krauia had himself spoken 
with the Emir, who had given him a sheet 
of paper, on which he had placed his seal, 
but on which the mist, the rain, and the 
night had hindered him from writing any- 
thing. It was also impossible for me to 
write, for the same reason, and I had not 
my seal with me. The men were urgent 
in wishing for something which should 
prove that they had spoken to me. I 
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handed them my sabre and the seal of 
Colonel Bazaine, giving them at the same 
time the most solemn promise of Aman. 
The two deputies asked me to let them 
be accompanied by Bon-Krauia, whom 
I therefore sent with four spahis. All this 
was done while we were marching; for I 
wished to arrive before the dawning of 
the day at the point of our frontier, the 
nearest to the defile of Kerbous. 

“ Arrived at this point towards half-past 
five, I remained there till half-past eleven. 
I received no reply, but I was well con- 
vinced that the presence of the cavalry 
would make the Emir give up all inten- 
tion of crossing the plain. At this mo- 
ment I was obliged to make different ar- 
rangements. Our skirmishers had met 
and brought to me many regular horse- 
men, who were wandering about at ven- 
ture, perhaps with the design of rejoining 
Abd-el-Kader. I learned from them that 
the Deira, which had sent me the Aman, 
but which had not yet received it, had 
been assailed by the Mesirdas the preced- 
ing night and pillaged, and that these men 
were disposed to continue their attacks 
and robberies. 

‘*T therefore sent Colonel Montauban 
with five hundred cavalry to bivouac near 
the Deira. I despatched Colonel Mac- 
mahon to encamp near the wells of Sidi- 
Bon-Djenan with the Zouaves and the 
battalion of the ninth of the line; and, 
after having passed two hours more in ob- 
servation, I regained my camp with the 
rest of my troops. The coming of all 
the men with whom I had spoken this 
evening showed me the low estate into 
which the Emir had fallen, and the real 
alarm into which our few musket-shots 
had put him. I was under this impression 
when Bon-Krauia and the two deputies 
of Abd-el-Kader returned. He brought 
me back my sabre and the seal of Colonel 
Bazaine, and besides a letter from the 
Emir, written by Mustapha-Ben-Thami. 
Bon-Krauia and his two companions have 
set out again this evening ; the four spahis 
had remained with the Emir, who had been 
very glad of their guard for the security of 
his family among the Beni-Snassen. I have 
given to Bon-Krauia four other picked 
spahis, and with these eight men he will 
be as strong as all the escort of him against 
whom the Empire of Morocco was up in 
arms the day before yesterday with thirty- 
eight thousand men.’’ 

Such is the detailed recital of General 
de Lamoriciére, who took such an active 
part in the surrender of Abd-el-Kader. 
On the 23d December the Emir came to 
entrust himself, with his family to the 
generosity of France. The 24th January, 


in the afternoon, he was received at the 
Marabout of Sidi-Brahim by Colonel de 
Montauban, who was soon joined by Ge- 
nerals de Lamoriciére and Cavagnac. An 
hour after, conveyed to Dijemma-Gazouat, 
he was presented to the Governor-General, 
the Duke d’Aumale, who had arrived 
there that morning, and to whom he gave 
his horse in sign of submission. The 
Duke d’Aumale ratified the word given 
by General de Lamoriciére, that Abd-el- 
Kader should be conducted to Alexandria 
or Saint Jean d’Acre, ‘‘ with the firm 
hope that the King will give his sanction 
to it.”” The 25th January Abd-el-Kader 
embarked for Oran, and from Oran the 
Asmodée conveyed him to Toulon, where 
he arrived the 29th with his family and 
suite. After having passed in the laza- 
retto the time required by the quarantine, 
he was transferred to Fort Lamalgue. 
Since the Revolution of February the 
Emir has recalled to the French governs 
ment the conditions on which he had sub- 
mitted, and demanded the execution of the 
formal promise which General de Lamo- 
riciére and the Duke d’Aumale had given 
him: but up to the present time all that 
has been done has been to render his cap- 
tivity as little painful and burdensome as 
possible. From Toulon the Emir was at 
first transferred, with his suite, to the 
castle of Pau; then, in November 1848, to 
that of Amboise, near Blois, where he is 
still residing. 

Abd-el-Kader is now forty-five years of 
age. His face is pale, and of a regular 
beauty, full of gravity and melancholy. 
His eyes have an expression of fatigue and 
of suffering. He has a black beard and a 
small moustache. A veil of silk, whose 
folds fall on each side of bis face, is fixed 
round his head by a large cord rising in 
triple pile. A kaik of brown serge is so 
made as to show the extremities of his 
naked arms. His language abounds in 
metaphorical expressions. “You must 
suffer from cold,’’ said the prefect to him 
who had come to receive him. ‘‘ Oh! no,” 
replied he, ‘‘ the warmth of your friend- 
ship melts for me the frost of the air.” 
The Tzmala (family and suite) of the 
Emir at his arrival amounted to ninety- 
six persons. It is reduced through death 
and other circumstances by more than a 
fourth, consisting now of seventy persons, 
namely, twenty-three men, twenty-three 
women, and twenty-four children. All the 
Tzmala practises a great frugality ; none 
of its members has any other fortune but 
some clothes aud books; the Emir alone 
brought into France a few thousand francs 
arising from the sale of his horses. It is 
from this slender store that he takes when 
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he wishes to satisfy his benevolent feelings Koran. The Emir passes the rest of his 
(on leaving Pau he gave 300 francs to the time in reading and meditation. Such is 


poor). Every day at three o’clock in the 
afternoon the Tzmala meets for prayer ; 
this is followed by the reading of the 


the man who is waiting for his liberty 
from the generosity of France. 





[In translating this article we have permitted ourselves a few trifling modifications 
and abridgments. Besides its fullness and distinctness, it is written in a fair and gene- 
rous spirit, and without any of that grandiloquent and low-bred boasting which is the 
form that French vanity has generally taken since the time of the Empire. The article 
receives an additional interest from one of the latest acts of Louis Napoleon,—the 
liberation of Abd-el-Kader. As the Emir surrendered on the condition of being sent 
to Alexandria or to Acre, his restoration to freedom, after an imprisonment of five 
years, must be viewed as very tardy and insufficient justice. Some persons have been 
contrasting Louis Napoleon’s conduct in this matter with that of the governments 
which preceded him. They surely forget that Louis-Philippe lost his throne only a 
few weeks after the arrival of Abd-el-Kader in France : while Louis Napoleon has held 
supreme power during four of the five years that Abd-el-Kader was treacherously and 
basely confined. Room here, therefore, for magnanimity there was none, even if Louis 
Napoleon were capable thereof: in giving Abd-el-Kader not an absolute, but a condi- 
tional liberty, he has made a most imperfect atonement for an iniquity in which he 
himself has had the principal share. —Translator. ] 
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Letters of Richard Reynolds, with a Memoir of his Life. By his Grand-daughter, 
Hannah Mary Rathbone, author of “The Diary of Lady Willoughby.’’ 1852. 





SCARCELY anything in the course 
of our reading strikes us more than 
the gravity and weight of our ances- 
tors’ epistolary transactions. When a 
Richard Reynolds sits down to write 
a letter to a daughter or a wife it is 
after the manner of a man who has a 
purpose in his mind much beyond that 
of chit-chat and gossip. Amusement, 
whether of himself or his correspondent, 
enters scarcely at all into the calcula- 
tion. Itis a matter of serious business, 
to be begun and ended with thoughtful 
courtesy. The very penmanship tells 
of method and steady resolve. Never 
could that writer, we affirm, be in an 
unseemly haste, or drive his pen on to 
the mark with dashing vehemence, or 
lose sight of the relative proportions 
of the subjects to be treated of in his 
letter. Nor yet does this ruled and 
measured style indicate any want of 
heart. The letters of Richard Reynolds 
are remarkable for their affectionate- 
ness, for their feeling sympathy, and 
strong and even anxious earnestness 
for the well-being of his friends. 

Mrs. Richard Rathbone, the now 
avowed authoress of Lady Willough- 
by’s Diary, has not dwelt among her 
own people so long without imbibing 
a large portion of that spirit which 


makes her the most fitting editor pos- 
sible of the simple yet striking annals 
of the life of her paternal grandfather. 
It is a volume compiled with singular 
good taste, and with a laudable absence 
ofall pretension. The poetical element 
which in Lady Willoughby’s diary was 
one of the principal charms, is felt here 
too, but in a much less marked degree, 
being kept down, as not perfectly in 
harmony with the character which it 
was the all-important task to display, 
simply and truly. The good grand- 
father’s portrait is reverently touched, 
and then the filial hands that have 
painted it leave the rest to be done by 
morning and evening sunlight, without 
any obtrusive attempts to throw arti- 
ficial splendour upon it. In such a 
manner we, too, would deal with it, 
fearful of measuring the work by ordi- 
nary standards of publicity, but sin- 
cerely believing that it is one well de- 
serving of grateful welcome. 

Richard Reynolds was born in Bristol 
on the Ist of Nov. 1735, and died at 
Cheltenham on the 10th of Sept. 1816, 
aged 81. Born and brought up in the 
Society of Friends, with them all his 
connections were formed, and his plan 
of life involved, as a sine qua non, a 
rigorous attendance on the meetings, 
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whether for worship or business, of 
that body of Christians; while he was 
far from narrow in his intercourses with 
other bodies, and helped with equal 
readiness the destitute and afflicted, 
wherever found. It is not, however, 
to be denied that his consistency of 
regard to sectarian obligations raised, 
from first to last, an obstacle to the 
free development of his powers in many 
directions ; and when we see his strong 
intellect, his innate taste for everything 
beautiful in art and nature, and are 
made aware of the rigid restraints 
under which he placed himself with 
regard to every indulgence of these 
favourite objects of pursuit, we cannot 
but feel that we have before us the 
character of one who was unnecessaril 

hindered from bringing forth muc 

that deserves to be called “good fruit” 
to perfection. His education was plain, 
confined to few particulars, but prac- 
tical, and he was early fixed in business 
habits, first by an apprenticeship of 
six years, and afterwards by his early 
marriage to the daughter of Abraham 
Darby (one of the partners in the 
great iron-works at Coalbrook Dale), 
in consequence of which he became an 
active manager and sharer himself’ in 
the prosperity of the important con- 
cerns there and at Ketley, about five 
miles distant. A young man of little 
more twenty-one, Richard Reynolds 
was thus thrown at once into a station 
of responsibility, involving at the same 
time rapid and large gains. Tis do- 
mestic happiness also appears to have 
been great, but here the stroke of 
sorrow first visited him. His wife, after 
an union of five years, was carried off by 
avery sudden and sharp illness, leaving 
two children, William, and Hannah 
Mary, afterwards the wife of William 
Rathbone of Liverpool. His sorrow 
was very poignant; and the sense of 
loneliness and want of aid in the care 
of his children led him, in no long 
time, to form another tie. In Dec. 
1763, he married again, choosing one 
who had been the dear and intimate 
friend of his first wife, and who shared 
in every respect his attachment to the 
religious body with which he was con- 
nected. The father of his late wife, 
meanwhile, Abraham Darby, head of 
the Coalbrook Dale concerns, died ; 
and, the sons being too young to take 
the business, Mr. Reynolds was ear- 
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nestly requested to remove to the 
house, and assume the post of super- 
intendent until such time as his bro- 
thers-in-law were considered compe- 
tent to the charge. It was a large 
increase of responsibility without cor- 
responding increase of means, the 
shares in Coalbrook Dale works being 
not: his own, but settled on the children 
of his first marriage. As usual, he 
performed his part with great thorough- 
ness; and it is interesting to read Mrs. 
Rathbone’s account of his successful 
enterprise, the more so that we have 
so lately, in an article on the Iron- 
mongers of London (Gent. Mag. for 
July 1852), had occasion to give an 
account of the prejudice and discou- 
ragement under which the manufacture 
of iron in this country long laboured, 
—a prejudice which drew from excel- 
lent John Evelyn the opinion, that 
“twere better to purchase all our iron 
out of America, than thus exhaust our 
wood at home;” while, by a strange 
inconsistency, the people rose in insur- 
rection when coal was introduced in 
smelting, lest it should lessen the de- 
mand for wood. 


It was whilst they were under his ma- 
nagement, that an important change was 
accomplished in the mode of converting 
cast or crude iron into malleable or bar 
iron. This process was previously carried 
on in a fire called a finery, somewhat like 
that of a smith’s forge, and wood-charcoal 
was the only fuel made use of. In this 
fire the iron was exposed to the blast of 
powerful bellows, and was in constant con- 
tact with the fuel. The quantity of char- 
coal thus used was rapidly consuming the 
woods of the country, and many efforts 
had been made to substitute pit-coal, when 
coked, for wood-charcoal. In the first pro- 
cess, of fusing the iron ore or iron stone, it 
had answered, and had been used at Coal- 
brook Dale for many years with continued 
and increasing success; but it was then 
suggested by two of the workmen, that 
the coal might also be used in the second 
or refining stage, the process being per- 
formed in a reverbatory furnace, in which 
the iron would not mix with the coal, but 
be heated solely by the flame. My grand- 
father was struck with the ingenuity and 
feasibility of the scheme—and the end to 
be obtained was of such great importance, 
that he caused an immediate trial to be 
made; the result was so successful that 
he communicated the discovery to the 
owners of the works, doing justice to the 
workmen, by giving them the credit which 
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they deserved, and earnestly recommend- 
ing that the invention should be secured 
by a patent, in the name of the ‘* Cran- 
ages,’ with whom it originated. This 
process is now technically called ‘‘ pud- 
dling ;’’ and it has been the means of 
enabling Great Britain to make iron in 
vast quantities at a small cost. 

At the present time, when iron railways 
are intersecting the earth in every direction, 
it may not be uninteresting to his descend- 
ants to know, that to their ancestor, 
Richard Reynolds, is due the credit of 
first employing iron instead of wood in the 
construction of railways. For the con- 
veyance of coal and iron to different parts 
of the works, and to the river Severn, 
wooden rails had been in use, which, from 
the great weights carried upon them, were 
not only soon worn out, but were liable 
to give way and break, occasioning loss of 
time, and interruption to business, and 
great expense in repairing them. It oc- 
curred to him that the inconveniences 
would be obviated by the use of cast-iron. 
He tried it at first with great caution, but 
found it to answer so well, that very soon 
all their railways were made of iron. He 
did not attempt to secure by patent the 
advantage of this invention, and the use 
of cast-iron in the construction of railways 
was afterwards generally adopted. Whilst 
speaking of him at this period, when he 
was acting for-others, it should be men- 
tioned that, through his representation to 
the principals, a large and profitable go- 
vernment order for “ cannon’’ was de- 
clined, it appearing to him inconsistent 
with the avowed principles of Friends to 
manufacture weapons of war. 


On the sons of Abraham Darby be- 
coming of age, Mr. Reynolds again 
returned to Ketley, carrying with him 
two boys, in addition to the children of 
his first marriage. And here, having 
attained his thirty-third year, and a 
large experience in business, he com- 
menced those well-formed plans for 
the comfort and improvement of his 
workmen, which, it must be remem- 
bered, were very far more rare then 
than now. He built them cottages and 
schools; he planted and beautified the 
neighbouring hills, as much for their 
benefit as his own, laying out what 
were called “ workmen’s walks” through 
the woods, and putting up seats and 
arbours in picturesque points of view. 
Wherever his influence was available, 
it was exerted to procure the advan- 
tages of an efficient ministry, though 
himself unable to find edification in 
Church services ; and the clergy found 
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in him a willing helper to the utmost 
extent of his conscientious ability. 

In his own family a sort of patri- 
archal rule was established, He was 
a very methodical instructor of his 
children in the holy Scriptures, and 
particularly in the New Testament. 
One of his nephews has left a record 
of his Sunday proceedings, which will 
not be uninteresting to many : 


Our uncle Reynolds’s strict observance 
of the Sabbath was very striking, and 
evidently arose from a genuine love for 
heavenly employment, and not from Jewish 
ideas of the duty. Regularly every Satur- 
day evening, it was his custom to remove 
such books as were lying about which were 
not of a decidedly religious tendency. He 
wished all his household to finish their 
work as early in the day as possible, and 
at eight o’clock he liked to see us put by 
our work or whatever employment we 
might be engaged in. On Sunday every 
servant in the house attended both the 
morning aod evening meeting, no one 
staying at home to prepare dinner, which 
he used to say, ‘is always better cooked the 
day it does itself than on any other.’ After 
dinner, when he had taken a short rest, 
the domestics were called into the parlour, 
each having a Bible, and seldom appear- 
ing unaccompanied by one or more of 
their friends, whom they had had permis- 
sion to invite on these occasions; and I 
have often seen a large company. When 
all were seated, the servants, after a short 
pause, proceeded to read aloud a chapter 
selected by my uncle, the oldest servant 
beginning, and the rest following, each 
taking a verse successively. My uncle 
then read a chapter himself, generally 
making a few apposite remarks upon it; 
then followed another short silence, and 
the little meeting was concluded. After 
tea the whole family went again to meet- 
ing. When we returned we had supper, 
which was a very pleasant meal—my uncle, 
by his own lively manners and cheerful 
conversation, encouraging those around 
him to converse freely. A short reading 
in the Bible closed the day. His consi- 
deration for the comfort and well-being of 
his servants was most exemplary, and he 
never received any thing from them with- 
out thanking them courteously. On leav- 
ing home he always shook hands with 
each. He rose very early in the morning, 
and his study-fire was always left over- 


‘night prepared for his lighting it himself ; 


his time was chiefly passed in reading and 
devotion. After breakfast it was his habit 
to retire to his study, where he remained 
until noon—he then generally went out 
alone on some errand of mercy, or to at- 
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tend one or another of the numerous com- 
mittees on which he acted. Two morn- 
ings in the week he attended the Friends’ 
Meeting, and on these occasions, as well 
as on the Sundays, no weather was ever 
known to keep him at home. After din- 
ner Sarah Allen, or some friend who might 
be staying at the house, read aloud to him, 
to soothe him to sleep. He was a poor 
sleeper at night, and found it necessary to 
take a long rest in the afternoon, even if 
unable to sleep. Six o’clock was the hour 
for tea, and afterwards, when the season 
admitted, he walked out into the country. 
In the evening of every day, as in the 
morning, a portion of the Scriptures was 
read; when the clock struck ten, candles 
were brought in ready lighted, and every 
one was expected to retire for the night. 
A young relation (not a member of the 
Society of Friends) arriving, on a visit one 
evening at tea-time, my uncle said to him 
‘I shall be glad of thy company as long 
as thou likest to stay ; but remember, ten 
o’clock is the hour at which I choose all 
who are in my house to go to bed! What 
wilt thou do this evening?’ ‘I think I 
shall go to the play,’ was the answer. 
‘Well; remember—ten o’clock.’? The 
young man returned at ten; and the next 
morning, whilst at breakfast, my uncle was 
highly amused at the description of the 
performance, in which a Quaker had been 
introduced. The young man, however, 
found the time pass so pleasantly under 
the roof of his aged relative, that he did 
not again go to the play during his visit.’’ 


As one of many earnest and heart- 
felt appeals to his only and beloved 
daughter, we are tempted to give the 
underneath :— 


Bridgwater, 

10th of Sixth Month, 1777. 
I am not willing to close this 
letter without mentioning the desire that 
oftener than the day has been in my heart, 
that my dear children may live in the fear 
of the Lord, and die in his favour: parti- 
cularly that my only and beloved daughter 
may, like her dear departed mother, know 
the power of the cross in her youth—that, 
if length of days should not be her portion, 
she may also experience the happy effects 
of an early obedience to the Divine requir- 
ings. It is only by the power of the 
cross we can experience a being crucified 
to the world, the love of and conformity 
to which brings death to that life which 
consists of happiness and peace. Let not, 
my dear Hannah, the example of others, 
who may be ashamed of the cross and of 
the plainness and simplicity which we 
profess, influence thy conduct ; nor the 
levity of heart incident to youth prevent 
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thy seriously and frequently reflecting on 
the shortness and uncertainty of this life, 
and the continuance of the next, as well 
as of the infinity of the consequences of 
our present conduct. We are advised to 
pass the time of our sojourning here in 
Sear :—how different is the conduct of the 
world. It ridicules or despises that fear 
in which is true safety and real wisdom. 
But let us rather be the companions of 
the despised followers of a despised and 
crucified Saviour in meekness and lowli- 
ness of mind, than grieve them, and injure 
our own souls, by conforming to the world 
and the fashions and practices of it. If 
thou knew or could conceive how much 
my happiness (at least in this world,) de- 
pends upon thy being good, because I 
know thine entirely depends on it both 
here and hereafter, I believe it would— 
nay I believe it will—have great influence 
with thee. 

I am, and desire to be still more, hum- 
ble and thankful to the Almighty that he 
has blessed me with chidren so affectionate 
and dutiful. Be assured I wish nothing 
more ardently respecting you than to con- 
tribute all in my power to your happiness, 
and consider me as a friend to whom thou 
may with confidence communicate every 
thing that concerns thee, and grieve me 
not by discovering a distrust of my being 
at all times and on all occasions, 

Thy most affectionate father, 
RIcHARD REYNOLDS. 


In 1786 this beloved daughter mar- 
ried. Mrs. Richard Rathbone, her 
niece by birth, her daughter-in-law by 
marriage, has gently touched one of 
the most exquisite and lovely charac- 
ters ever permitted to grace a domestic 
circle. No words can, in the eyes of 
those who have known it, do justice to 
its benignity, still less, perhaps, to its su- 
preme love of truth. Mrs. Rathbone dif- 
fused such an atmosphere of spirituality 
around her, that they who came within 
it felt for the time as if their eyes were 
opened to a world till then invisible. 
A look, a tone from her, was like 
the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. Strong 
enough, intellectually, to be proof 
against all that was merely specious 
and conventional, whether in the 
church or the world, she united the 
kindest and most tender heart with 
the clearest head. The grace and 
charm which we miss in the father, 
his chief and only remarkable defect, 
abounded in this admirable woman. 
In everything else she much resembled 
him; and never were parent and child 
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more strong in Christian regards one 
to another than Richard Reynolds and 
his daughter. 

My earliest recollection (says one of 
his grandsons) of my grandfather are of 
his visits to Green Bank—of the pleasure 
with which these visits were anticipated 
by my mother—of her care and thought 
that every thing should be arranged for 
his comfort in the best manner possible— 
of her anxiety, as the time for his arrival 
(never, barring accident, either forestalled 
or delayed) drew near, that nothing should 
have happened on the road—that he should 
be in good health—and that he should not 
have been over-fatigued. All these things 
are as present with me now as when, after 
the first greetings, I sat in silence, ‘‘ like 
a good little boy,’’ at my mother’s knee. 
We were thus brought up from infancy, 
by the influence of first associations, to 
regard my grandfather with the most pro- 
found reverence ; and, although he always 
met us with almost parental kindness, I 
am persuaded that this impression never 
left any one of us at any after period of 
our lives. The general gravity of his de- 
meanour, his dignified carriage, and, above 
all, his playful satire, which we under- 
stood much better than he supposed, and 
felt much more keenly than he desired or 
intended, all combined to associate with 
our feelings of affection and gratitude, a 
never-banished consciousness of awe in his 
presence. 

About the year 1789 Mr. Reynolds 
gave up the Ketley works to his sons, 
and again took up his abode at Coal- 
brook Dale, having purchased the 
manor of Madeley, in which this dale 
is included: but here, after a series of 
severe family trials, including the loss 
of his excellent wife, his eldest son, 
and the wife of his youngest, Joseph, 
he determined altogether to leave 
Shropshire, and accordingly in April, 
1804, moved to his native town, Bris- 
tol,—thenceforth his fixed home, where 
the concluding twelve years of life 
were devoted to works of mercy and 
love. His wealth was, indeed, princely, 
but it was royally dispensed. Though 
in general secret and reserved in his 
charities, it was impossible that bounty 
like his could flow on without being 
often traced toits source. Frequently, 
when his name appeared to a sum 
of moderate amount, le was known 
to remit privately one of five times 
that amount. 20,000/. were awarded 
by him in a period of distress to one 
party in London; while, to secure per- 


Richard Reynolds. 
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manent support to some favourite cha- 
rities in Bristol, he invested 10,5002. in 
the purchase of lands in Monmouth- 
shire. . 

Mrs. Rathbone gives an amusing ac- 
count of one of these transactions 


An addition to the Infirmary being 
greatly wanted, he devoted much of his 
time to that object, also subscribing 2,600/. 
It was on this occasion that the Com- 
mittee received an anonymous donation of 
a thousand pounds, entertaining no doubt 
who was the giver ; and on the following 
day one of their number happening to meet 
Richard Reynolds, thanked him, in the 
name of the Committee, for his accept- 
able donation. He did not deny it, but 
said, ‘* Thou hast no authority for saying 
I sent the money ;’’ and on the gentle- 
man repeating, in strong terms, the ac- 
knowledgment of the Committee, and re- 
fusing to be thus satisfied, my grand- 
father quietly said, ‘‘ Well, I see thou 
art determined that I should give youa 
thousand pounds; ”’ and the next day they 
received a donation of that sum with his 
name, thus doubling his first contribution. 


It is almost needless to add that the 
name of Richard Reynolds is to be 
found in all the protests against the 
slave trade and slavery, which were put 
forward in hisday. More remarkable 
to our thinking, is the scrupulous fair- 
ness and generosity which seems to 
have attended every business transac- 
tion ; for though it is far from unusual 
to meet with princely liberality among 
those who have already acquired 
wealth, we are too frequently called 
upon to lament over the previous ab- 
sorption and even rapacity which have 
accompanied the process of acquire- 
ment. The declining years of such a 
man could hardly be otherwise than 
tranquil and edifying. ‘Though never 
free trom a grave scrupulosity, of which 
the fine portrait prefixed to the work 
gives strong indications in a certain 
look of anxiety tinctured with some- 
thing strict and even severe, he be- 
came more and more even and serene 
as life drew to its close. We can give 
in no words save those of Mrs. Rath- 
bone the account of his last visit to 





her father’s house. 


On the 24th of June, 1816, he set out 
on the journey which he had been in the 
habit of taking once every year, to visit 
his children in Shropshire and at Liver- 
pool. He arrived first at his son Joseph’s 
house at Ketley, when his increased fee- 
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bleness was very apparent, and a subdued 
feeling of mingled ®oncern and pleasure 
was felt by my father and his family, as 
they welcomed him for what they all feared 
would prove the last time. He remained 
there but two days. I remember it was 
a beautiful bright summer morning on 
which he was to leave us, and we children 
were summoned into the parlour after 
breakfast, and the whole family gathered 
around him. His son read a chapter in 
the New Testament, and when the book 
was closed, there was silence and perfect 
stillness for some minutes. Presently my 
grandfather raised his head and looked 
round upon us, and we listened breath- 
lessly, as he began to speak, saying this 
was the last time he should ever see us in 
this world—solemnly and sweetly he ad- 
dressed us—then he spoke a few words of 
affection and hope to our father, and after- 
wards to his other relations; again there 
was silence, and we all felt that his spirit 
was engaged in supplication, shared in 
some degree by the hearts of all present. 
Then he arose, kissed us affectionately, 
and bade us farewell. We followed him 
into the hall, where some of the servants 
were waiting to see him pass. He kindly 
noticed them; and, accompanied by his 
friend Sarah Allen, was assisted to his 
carriage, and drove away. We had in- 
deed seen our beloved grandfather for the 
last time.* 

In conclusion (says one of his grand- 
sons) I shall only farther record that it 
was my privilege (having been hastily 
summoned, with my sister, to Chelten- 
ham) to be present during my grand- 
father’s last moments. The scene, on 
our arrival, is deeply impressed on my 
memory—the tranquillity which breathed 
areund the little group of mourners, who 
were quietly assembling, to behold the 
death of the righteous—the inexpressible 
peacefulness of those last moments, when 
my grandfather, by the slight inclination 
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of his head, expressed to my mother his 
wish that she should come ‘to the other 
side of the bed. Speechless, but quite 
conscious, he took her hand, looked earn- 
estly in her face—and died. There were 
then, in the room, his only daughter, his 
only surviving son, his nephew Dr. Ball, 
my sister, and myself, his faithful cousin 
and companion Sarah Allen, and his inti- 
mate friend Priscilla H. Gurney. 

With regard to the collection of 
letters, which occupies more than two- 
thirds of the volume, we have not 
much to add: they are simple and 
sensible when matters of business are 
concerned—affectionate, earnest, and 
pious, when higher themes employ his 
pen. He had no brilliancy, and a 
moderate amount of cultivation, but 
the true wisdom was with him; the 
wisdom which, if it does not always 
expect a rich harvest from the most 
careful sowing, yet assuredly looks for 
no such result in the absence of due 
religious cultivation. More and more 
do the generations of men seem to 
need reminding that whatever is good 
and great must be gained by pains- 
taking, and that the Christians of an 
earlier day did not allow their children 
to take their chance about instruction, 
and yet hope well for their Christianity. 
Ours is a vague and relaxed age—a 
time in which the main effort seems to 
be with many that of avoiding the old 
rigours, and being good-natured and 
agreeable. The good sense of the 
matter, theoretically, even when tine- 
tured with mistake on some points 
in practice, seems to us to have been 
with the grave and dignified characters 
of an elder time. We, in this ques- 
tion, too frequently put our logic in 
abeyance. 





SEAL OF THE CHURCH OF ST. STEPHAN AT BRISTOL. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE remarkable Seal which is re- 
presented (of its real size) in the ac- 
companying engraving is still in the 


* On our return to the room where he 


custody of the ecclesiastical officers of 
the parish of St. Stephan in Bristol, 
for which it was made, probably in the 


had taken leave of us, some lilies of the 


valley were found lying on the table. He had worn them, as he often did flowers, in 
the button-hole of his coat, and as they were faded had taken them out and left them 
there. They were carefully preserved, and are now before me, folded in a paper, yellow 
with time, thus inscribed, ‘‘ Lillies of the valley, worn by-my grandfather, at Ketley, 


Ist July, 1816.” 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVIII. 
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fifteenth century. The attached ap- 
paratus, it will be perceived, was formed 
in order that it might be worn at the 
girdle of some official. The chain and 
hook, with all its appurtenances, as 
well as the seal itself, are of silver. 
The figure of the Virgin, in relief, 
which ornaments the front of the hook, 
has been gilt. 

On the seal itself St. Stephan is re- 
presented in his ordinary guise, with a 
book in his left hand, and holding in 
his right a heap of those stones which 
were the instruments of his martyr- 
dom. The inscription is 


Sigillum ecelic set Steph’ t Brist Ul. 
We could not ascertain, on inquiry, 


that any record or tradition is pre- 
served in the parish of the actual oc- 
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casion of the making of this seal, nor 
of the purposes to which it was pri- 
marily destined ; but it may be con- 
cluded that the. parish was endowed 
with certain estates, and that this seal 
was intended to be used by the parish 
in its corporate capacity, instead of its 
being necessary to employ the nume- 
rous seals of a body of feoffees. 

Seals of parishes are not of frequent 
occurrence. Where they occur, the 
parishes were probably in many cases 
of peculiar ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
but this does not appear to have been 
the case with the parish of St. Stephan’s 
at Bristol. 

The seal of the church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, London, bearing the date 1580, 
will be found engraved in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for April, 1823. 


THE RACES OF THE POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


WE stated in p. 404 that an interesting 
paper and discussion upon this subject 
was brought before the attention of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association on 
the second day of their recent meeting at 
Ludlow; which we had not there room to 
enter upon. It originated with a paper 
read by Jelinger C. Symons, esq. which 
he entitled “‘ On the permanence of Races,” 
and of which the following are the more 
important portions :— 

The question how far the original races 
which peopled our country have or have 
not become amalgamated in the course of 
time is one of some importance even to 
social economy, and of much interest to 
the antiquary. To trace the existing 
character, language, and habits of the local 
districts to the remote and distinctive 
origin of their inhabitants, would, however, 
involve no ordinary research, and require 
elaborate development and _ illustration. 
Such a task would be not only wholly 
beyond my own capacity to accomplish, 
but inconsistent with the limits to which 
our papers are necessarily confined. I 
venture, nevertheless, to believe that the 
subject itself is not only entirely within 
the legitimate field of our investigations, 
but a very interesting and fruitful part 
of it. 

An opinion has found expression in a 
work of almost unprecedented circulation, 
which, if it be true, cuts the entire ground ~ 
from under the subject. I allude to the 
passage in Mr. Macaulay’s History of 
England, in which he says :— 

‘** In no country has the enmity of race 


been carried further than in England. In 
no country has that enmity been more 
completely effaced. The stages of the 
process by which the hostile elements 
were melted down into one homogenous 
mass are not accurately known to us. 
But it is certain that, when John became 
king, the distinction between Saxons and 
Normans was strongly marked, and that 
before the end of the reign of his grandson 
it had almost disappeared.’’ 

With every respect for Mr. Macaulay, 
I venture to think that, so far from the 
distinction between the Norman and Saxon 
races having nearly disappeared in the 
reign of Edward I. the distinctions ke- 
tween those and still remoter races have not 
disappeared among us yet. Had Mr. Mac- 
aulay resided more in England and Wales, 
and travelled much in different parts of 
it, he would have found both feuds and fea- 
tures (alike of person, character, and lan- 
guage) among the peasantry, the middle, 
and even among the higher classes of so- 
ciety; which plainly demarcate and bespeak 
their different origin, and enable us to dis- 
tinguish them with perfect facility. 

The continuance of distinct races is in 
the first place attested by the exceedingly 
limited degree in which migration has 
taken place among the bulk of our popu- 
lation. That a change in this respect may 
be expected to take place through the 
largely increased facilities of locomotion 
which this railroad era affords is highly 
probable. But if any one will be at the 
trouble of inquiring into the habits of the 
people, especially of our inland towns and 
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villages, he will find that up to this time 
the merest fraction of the population ever 
leave their native abode. It is still quite 
a rare occurrence for marriages to occur 
except between men and women of the 
same place, or a place in the immediate 
neighbourhood. I have been at some pains 
to ascertain this fact, and have never met 
with an exception; nor do I believe that 
any exists, unless it. be in London and 
some one or two of the larger towns where 
the population is of recent growth, and 
there the exception prevailsina very limited 
degree. The population of districts has 
been, therefore, stationary, and subject to 
but little change. The practical evidences 
of this abound. 

I may cite the principality of Wales as 
one of the most striking instances of this 
fact. The language of that most ancient 
and interesting people is, in all probability, 
in its logical elements what it was at least 
1000 years before Christ. I see no reason 
to doubt the origin assigned by the Triads 
to the ancient Britons, from whom the 
direct descent of the present inhabitants 
is undoubted. The labours of the various 
writers who have established the affinity 
of the Welsh language with the earlier 
languages of the East, with which its many 
beauties and extreme power and expressive- 
ness are obviously germane, are doubtless 
familiar to you, and would alone bear wit- 
ness to the common origin of the Welsh 
and the emigrants from the shores of the 
Euxine, who first peopled these islands. 

I learn from a letter which I have re- 
ceived, that ‘‘ There is a certain red-haired 
athletic race about Cayo and Pencarreg, 
in Carmarthenshire, called Cochion (the 
Red ones). The principal personage in 
the pedigrees of the district is Meirig Goch, 
or Meirig the Red, from whom many 
families trace their descent. The Cochion 
of Pencarreg were in former days noted 
for their personal strength and pugnacity 
at the fairs of the country, where some- 
times they were not only a terror to others, 
but to each other when there were none 
else left with whom they could contend.’’ 

From another letter, written by a person 
residing in a different part of the country, 
and who wrote quite independently of the 
former, I learn that—“ The race of people 
referred to lived about 70 or 80 years ago 
in the parishes of Cemaes and Mallwyd, 
the former in this county, and the latter 
in Merionethshire. They were called ‘ Y 
Gwyllied Cochion.’? Gwyllied, according 
to Richards of Coychurch, in his ‘ The- 
saurus,’ are ‘ spirits, ghosts, hobgoblins,’ 
and Gwyll, a hag or fairy. ‘Red fairies’ 
would, I suppose, be the best translation. 
They were strong men, and lived chiefly 
on plunder. In some old cottages in 
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Cemaes there are scythes put in the chim- 
neys, to prevent the entrance of the depre- 
dators, still to be seen.’’ 

In a subsequent letter I was informed : 

‘* On further inquiry, I find that the 
‘ Gwyilied Cochion’ can be traced back 
to the year 1554, when they were a strong 
tribe, having their head; quarters near Di- 
nas (city) Mallwyd, Merionethshire. They 
were most numerous in ‘ Coed y Dugoed 
Mawr’ (literally the ‘ wood of the great 
dark, or black wood.’ Coed (wood) oc- 
curring twice, is a very common Welsh 
idiom. They built no houses, and practised 
but few of the arts of civilized life. They 
possessed great powers over the arrow and 
the stone, and never missed their mark. 
They had a chief of their own appoint- 
ment, and kept together in the most tena- 
cious manner, having but little intercourse 
with the surrounding neighbourhood, ex- 
cept in the way of plundering, when they 
were deemed very unwelcome visitors. 
They would not hesitate to drive away 
sheep and cattle, in great numbers, to 
their dens. A Welsh correspondent writes 
to me thus—‘ They would not scruple to 
tax (trethu) their neighbours in the face 
of day, and treat all and every thing as 
they saw fit; till at last John Wynn ap 
Meredydd and Baron Owen were sent for, 
who came with a strong force on Christ- 
mas night, 1534, and destroyed by hanging 
upwards of 100 of them. There is a tra- 
dition that some of the women were par- 
doned, and a mother begged very hard to 
have her son spared, but on being refused, 
she opened her breast and said that it had 
nursed sons who would yet wash their 
hands in Baron Owen’s blood! Bent on 
revenge, they watched the Baron carefully, 
and on his going to Montgomery Sessions, 
they waylaid him, and actually fulfilled 
the old woman’s prediction. This place 
is called to this day ‘ Llidiart y Barwn’ 
(the Baron’s gate), and the tradition is 
quite fresh in the neighbourhood.’ He 
says that the ‘ Dugoed mawr’ has disap- 
peared long since, and the county is much 
less woody than it was centuries ago. 

‘* But as you, I presume, are more 
anxious to have some traces of the cha- 
racteristics of the race than a history of 
their actions, I have made inquiries on 
that head, and I find that the Gwyllied 
were a tall athletic race, with red hair, 
something like the Patagonians of Ame- 
rica. They spoke the Welsh language. 
I was fortunate enough to find out some 
descendants of the ‘ Gwyllied’ on the ma- 
ternal side, and those in my native parish 
of Llangurig (on the way from Aberyst- 
with to Rhayader). When these Welsh 
Caffirs were sent from Mallwyd they wan- 
dered here and there, and some of the 
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females were pitied by the farmers and 
taken into their houses and taught to work, 
and one of these was married to a person 
not far from this place, and their descend- 
ants now live at Bwlchygarreg Llangurig. 
I knew the oid man well. There cer- 
tainly was something peculiar about him— 
he was about 70 when I was a boy of 15; 
he had dark lank Hair, a very ruddy skin, 
with teeth much projecting, and a reced- 
ing brow. I never heard his honesty 
questioned, but mentally he was consi- 
dered very much below the average; the 
children also are not considered quick in 
anything. They do not like to be taunted 
with being of the ‘ Red blood,’ I am told. 
I never knew till lately that they were in 
any way related to the ‘ Gwyllied.’ ”’ 

I have failed to find in any of the modern 
sites of the Roman camps and towns, 
vestiges of Roman character or feature 
where towns now stand. The boldest 
archeologist will scarcely pretend to trace 
any such remains at Cirencester, Glou- 
cester, or even at Chester, where the 
Danish feature has, if the other exists at 
all, rendered it undistinguishable. In the 
remote sites of Roman settlements, as in 
Wales, I am disposed to think it just possible 
that the Roman element may still linger. 

In the ‘Cambrian Register,’’ vol. iii. 
p- 39, it is stated—‘* Many of the in- 
habitants of the parish’’ (Conwyl Gaio, 
between Llandovery and Lampeter,) ‘‘con- 
sider themselves as the descendants of a 
Roman colony. Many of them pride them- 
selves on their Roman descent; and Ro- 
man names are extremely prevalent among 
them. There is a person now living 
(1818 ?) who bears the name of Paulinus; 
but the modern Paulinus, instead of com- 
manding armies, works as a day-labourer, 
and lives contentedly in a cottage.” The 
name Conwyl Gaio, or Cynvyl Gayo, has 
been supposed to mean “the advanced 
host of Caius.” 

[ have, however, myself observed Ro- 
man features in the peasantry at Caer Sws, 
the site of a large Roman town between 
Newtown and Llanidloes, six miles from 
any existing town, wholly at variance with 
those of the surrounding Welsh. Apart, 
however, from these mere fragmentary 
remnants of that great people, I believe 
the Romans left nothing behind them but 
the physical relics of their art and ‘the 
palsying influence of their luxuries. 

The Picts and Scots, branches of the 
great Scythian horde who came over at 
some unascertained period, never peopled 
England, though they made perpetual 
inroads and harassed the Britons for cen- 
turies. They must not be confused : they 
were of different branches; the Picts far 
more resembling the Gaelic inhabitants of 
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Ireland, and the Scots having all those 
substantial qualities and enduring vigour 
which characterise them yet. The pure 
Gaelic people are still in the Highlands ; 
the Lowlanders are a mixed race, composed 
chiefly of the Scots, who never were much 
diminished, with some intermixture of 
Danish and even Saxon blood. I need 
not describe their well-known attributes, 
or point out their distinctive features from 
all other people on the earth. 

It was in the fifth century that a motley 
horde of Germans, composed of Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes, poured into Britain. 
Here indeed was a new element — one 
which soon left little remnant of any 
other. They pillaged the land—destroyed 
the Roman buildings—and expelled the 
British people, driving them, like sheep, 
to the hills. I am sceptical as to any 
British blood having survived this chase 
and carnage east of the Severn, and but 
little indeed east of Offa’s Dyke. Into 
Radnorshire and the low land of Mont- 
gomeryshire, and at a later period into that 
of Glamorgan, the work of extermination 
was also carried; and there up to this 
hour not a remnant of the Welsh or British 
language is spoken; the very features and 
habits of the people bespeaking the dif- 
ference. 

The invaders were of the same great 
stock, who severed from their more peace- 
ful kinsmen in the interior of the great 
western kingdom, and who finally peopled 
Germany ; distinct, therefore, from the 
early British, and also from the Gothic 
or Scythian horde, who peopled Sarmatia, 
and, overrunning the north of Europe, 
also extended themselves to Scandinavia. 
The Saxons were not long in making them- 
selves and families at home in England. 
At first the three divisions located them- 
selves thus:—The Angles principally in 
the north of England ; the Saxons in the 
south and south-east; and mingled with 
both were the Jutes. In the course of 
years they were united as one people, but 
never amalgamated wholly as to race. And 
in the remarks that follow, in speaking of 
the Saxons, I must be understood to mean 
the pure Saxons, who still form nearly the 
whole mass of the peasantry, and no small 
portion of the middle and higher classes, 
in the south and south-western and mid- 
land counties, up to this hour. The Angles 
were a sterner and more lively race, and 
have beén in many parts of the north much 
mixed with the Danes. And hence arises 
that vast disparity which so obviously dis- 
tinguishes the character of our people in 
the north from those of the southern 
counties. I now give from the best autho- 
rities a condensed view of this purely 
Saxon character. Tacitus described the 
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Saxons as ‘‘ a peculiar unmixed people, 
resembling only itself.’’? Their energies 
of mind, though seldom keen, and never 
very brilliant, are remarkable for perse- 
verance. They were devoted to personal 
liberty ; independent, and self-relying, but 
nevertheless obedient to law. To these 
good qualities does England mainly owe 
her industrial prosperity, and the general 
good order of the kingdom. Greatly also 
are the Protestant and northern countries 
of Germany indebted for similar prosperity 
to the same elements in their kindred race. 

Three centuries had scarcely elapsed of 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, when a terrible 
visitation overtook them, and hosts of the 
Scandinavian sea-kings infested the coasts, 
sailed up the rivers, and plundered and 
slaughtered the Anglo-Saxons much after 
the fashion that they had dealt with the 
Britons. It was a just retribution. 

Now these people unquestionably have 
left their descendants among us, especially 
in the eastern and north-eastern counties. 
The round towers of the churches, and a 
variety of other physical relics, indicate 
their identity. Of course the effects of 
civilisation have materially modified the 
harshness and vices of their race; ‘but 
they who are best acquainted with the 
peasantry and inhabitants of the districts 
in question, will not fail to trace but too 
many striking resemblances to the grosser 
character of their Scandinavian ancestors. 
They are still to be found in parts of Pem- 
brokeshire. I have traced them by name, 
and frame of body and feature, near to the 
small harbour of Newport, in that county ; 
and I believe they exist in larger numbers 
in Carmarthen and Anglesea. In fact, 
wherever large inlets and safe harbours 
exist, and also up many of our great 
rivers in the north of England, may traces 
of them be found. 

It remains to touch on the Norman 
Conquest and dynasty. I believe it to 
have had but little effect on the races or 
characteristics of the people, but simply of 
the higher classes, who very largely con- 
sist of them. I believe the chief proofs of 
this to be these :—first, the small number 
of soldiers who came over; the compara- 
tive absence of women; and the nume- 
rous followers of the Conqueror whom he 
endowed with lands. The living proofs 
consist in the sad chasm which exists be- 
tween the two great orders in this country, 
who are severed and distanced in a manner 
wholly unknown to the rest of the world. 
It is also as plainly imprinted in our lan- 
guage. The peasants speak Anglo-Saxon, 
mingled, according to their district, and— 
as I humbly submit—their race, with 
Danish words ; and never use a multitude 
of words which are constantly used by the 
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higher and latterly by all the middle and 
trades’ classes. We are all familiar with 
these words. 

The results of what I have thus most 
imperfectly laid before you may be thus 
summed up:—The earlier settlers and 
comers into England have disappeared ; 
the first, however, only into Wales, where 
they still remain, with a minute colony of 
Flemings. The great bulk of our people 
are Anglo-Saxon, mingled with sterner 
materials and some Danish blood in the 
northern counties, but purely Saxon in 
the southern. The characteristics of this 
race are the stable elements of our popu- 
lation. They form its hard-working, in- 
dustrial classes. They it is who have 
furnished the solid material of our welfare 
in peace and victory in battle. They are 
the sinews of our manufactures and our 
mercantile and inland trade. Toa con- 
siderable extent the Normans have ad- 
vanced our civilisation, and furthered art 
and science: they have to a much greater 
extent than the working classes mingled 
with the Saxons; but still there are nu- 
merous families among us who are purely 
Norman, and rigorously exclusive. 

Great political and moral conclusions 
are to be derived from this state of facts 
and races. One great inference I would 
alone, however, venture to draw; and that 
is, the pressing necessity for the new and 
increasing requirements of progress that 
the diversities of race, and the class schisms 
which exist among us, should as speedily as 
possible be abolished between the branches 
of one nation having common interests, 
by means of better sympathies. 

Mr. Wright, F.S.A. remarked that the 
paper which had just been read contained 
very many interesting facts, but he felt 
compelled to differ with some of the de- 
ductions, and thought that in some cases 
Mr. Symons had generalised upon facts 
which were rather exceptional, and to other 
circumstances had given greater weight 
than was due to them. The two great 
races to which we refer, in speaking of the 
population of the British islands, are the 
Teutons and the Celts. It is now a gene- 
rally accepted opinion that both these are 
only branches of one original race. When 
Julius Cesar was pursuing his conquests, 
the Germans were pressing hard upon the 
Celts; and it was probably their incapacity 
to bear the pressure which brought them 
upon the Romans, and caused the Romans 
to undertake the conquest of Gaul. He 
believed that the German race had already 
made very extensive settlements in this 
island at the time of Czesar’s invasion; but 
there are no facts which can lead us to cer- 
tain conclusions upon the subject. During 
the long period of Roman sway in thisisland, 
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the German blood was gradually becoming 
an important part of the population, simply 
because it was easier to recruit the Roman 
armies in Germany than any where else. 
We really had no information on the eth- 
nological character and languages of the 
Britons at the time of the Roman inva- 
sion. When the Romans left we know 
that the island was filled with bloodshed 
and tumult, and that there was an inva- 
sion of many foreign tribes; but every- 
thing further was dark obscurity. When 
we get the first Anglo-Saxon historical 
records, we find the Welsh established in 
their present land. The difficulties in 
tracing satisfactorily their earlier history 
arises from the circumstance that we have 
no historical information whatever relat- 
ing to the period between the departure 
of the Romans and the first mention of 
the Welsh by the Saxons. Mr. Wright 
then went on to describe the Saxon inva- 
sion, and to explain how the Roman popu- 
lation and government were preserved in 
the towns, while the country became en- 
tirely Saxon; how this gave rise to an 
antagonism between town and country, 
and how that antagonism had lasted long 
after Saxon blood had superseded Roman 
blood in the towns, and even remained in 
a subdued form to the present day. Here, 
he said, hostility did not now prove dif- 
ference of race. He then urged how ne- 
cessary it was that in using the statements 
of contemporary authorities we should 
understand their exact meaning by com- 
paring them with the spirit and condition 
of the age in which they were written. 
This he applied to the statement quoted 
from Macaulay, relating to the hostility 
between the English and the Normans. 
The pure Anglo-Normans were here, he 
said, really included under the title of 
English; and those to whom they were 
opposed were the new intruders from the 
continent, who were brought in by the 
crown to enjoy high dignities in church 
and state, to the exclusion of the natives. 
In conclusion, Mr. Wright expressed an 
opinion that the Welsh language, as it 
now exists, is a mixture of Welsh and 
Anglo-Norman, as the English language 
is of the Saxon and Anglo-Norman, and 
he recommended to the Welsh philologists 
a careful examination of this question, 
without prejudice or partiality. 

Mr. Wynne said that the traditions of 
the Red Banditti—to translate their com- 
mon designation into English—are still 
very rife in the district. An old tenant 
of his own in that parish had told him that 
he recollected the time when scythes or 
knives were suspended in the chimneys, 
to prevent the Red Banditti from making 
their way into the house in that way, when 
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other modes of entrance were secured 
against them. He (Mr. Wynne) had never 
heard of their being a distinct race. With 
regard to the murder of Baron Owen, the 
facts decidedly negative the supposition 
that it was a dispute of race between him 
and his murderers. From an examination 
of records, he had ascertained that in 
Queen Mary’s time, a person residing in 
Dolgelly, a landowner in the adjoining 
district, was forfeited for his part in the 
murder. The Red men are always spoken 
of in the district as banditti; and Mr. 
Owen, a distinguished antiquary, supposes 
that they were mercenary soldiers, who, 
on being disbanded, reassembled, and lived 
by plunder, until their depredations caused 
so much complaint that a force was sent 
to put them down. They were appre- 
hended, tried, and convicted at Welshpool 
Assizes; and Baron Owen was murdered 
on his return from those assizes. With 
regard to the question which had been 
started as to the Roman population of the 
towns, he would observe that in his 
neighbourhood, at one place, the name of 
Sylvanus was very prevalent. Now, as 
that was not a Welsh name, might it not 
be that some of the inhabitants were de- 
scended from the Romans? Near Machyn- 
lleth, the name of Alban was very pre- 
valent; might not that be the Roman 
name handed down through the posterity 
of Roman colonists ? 

Mr. E. A. Freeman thought Mr. Symons 
had rather misapprehended Mr. Macaulay’s 
views. Mr. Symons’ question was whether 
the two races had become so amalgamated 
at the time referred to as to leave no 
traces; but what Mr. Macaulay meant 
was that the political antipathy between 
them had passed away. The Norman 
baron, who had scouted the name of 
Englishman, learned to be proud of it, and 
he and the English tradesman became one 
people. With reference to the supposed 
Gaelic immigrants of the 5th century, he 
held that they were merely vestiges of a 
much earlier immigration. On the ques- 
tion of the race of the Romans who settled 
in this country, he agreed with Mr. Wright 
that there were probably none among 
them whom Camillus would have re- 
cognised as Romans; that they were a 
mere congeries of other nations. Rome 
was a political, not an ethnological entity; 
the people were not Roman in any other 
sense than as the subjects of the Roman 
state. Passing to the name Sylvanus, he 
was inclined to think that its use might be 


‘accounted for by its occurrence in the 


New Testament. The name of Alban was 
probably given from St. Alban, and both 
it and Sylvanus may be included in what 
have been styled ‘‘ names of religion.’’ 
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The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Basil Jones) 
made a remark or two with reference to 
the Red Men of Mallwyd. The occur- 
rence of one or two red-haired persons 
among a number was of course by no 
means remarkable, but he apprehended 
that even his friend Mr. Freeman would 
be surprised to see, at Gloucester assizes, 
a whole gaol delivery of red-haired men. 
The concurrent testimony of tradition was 
that the red men of Mallwyd were all red- 
haired. Another circumstance which tend- 
ed to confirm the theory that they had im- 
migrated from Ireland, was the frequent 
occurrence of the word Gwyddel in the 
names of places about Mallwyd. Now 
the word Gwyddel means Gaelic. There 
was certainly a difficulty in accounting 
for the position of these invaders in almost 
inaccessible parts of the country; we 
should rather have expected to find the 
invaders in the open parts, and the abori- 
gines driven to the mountain fastnesses. 

Mr. Moggridge, alluding to the ques- 
tion which had been started by Mr. 
Wynne, as to Roman names, observed 
that he knew a family in a parish in West 
Monmouthshire whose name is Aurelius, 
and another near Swansea named Cor- 
nelius. In both these families, males and 
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females alike resemble the Romans in fea- 
tures and in forms toa remarkable ex- 
tent. He had heard of other cases, but, 
not knowing the persons, had confined 
himself to the cases with which he was 
personally acquainted. From examina- 
tion he was satisfied that we must trace 
the population of South Wales not to one, 
but to many races. Inthe districts on the 
borders of Glamorganshire and Carmar- 
thenshire, the men of the Welsh part are 
strikingly different from those of the other 
parts. The men in the former districts 
are of smaller stature, with high cheek 
bones, and pointed chins, very much un- 
like the big, burly, comely men of Car- 
marthen. Each are in fact the very anti- 
podes of the other, yet they live within 
twenty miles of each other. He might 
carry them on to Brecon, and they would 
find that that place, too, has its peculiar 
type of features. Another mode by which 
races might be traced was by their habits 
and traditions ; and, having bestowed con- 
siderable attention on that part of the 
subject, he was prepared to say that there 
were very great differences, and that very 
frequently those differences go along with 
differences in personal appearance. 
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Tue FuNeEREAL HERALDRY OF WELLINGTON’S OBSEQUIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—That peculiar language 
of the ages of chivalry which spoke without 
utterance in the symbols of the painted 
banner and the storied shield has been 
preserved in a remarkable manner to 
modern times as a token of ancient descent, 
or at least of social distinction; but, from 
the rare occurrence in these matter-of-fact 
days of anything like chivalric pageantry, 
except in the tawdry and deceptive dis- 
plays of the ballet or the melodrama, it is 
not surprising that some of its terms should 
be misunderstood, and some of its ancient 
features mistaken or forgotten. The coat 
of arms or crest on a seal, on the panel of 
a carriage, or on silver plate, is level with 
the modern apprehension of heraldic 
blazonry; but anything more than that 
seems to be beyond its reach. The like 
insignia, it is true, are customary on se- 
pulchral monuments ; but how very seldom 
applied with any taste! Instead of heraldry 
entering into the spirit of the design, and 


pervading its several ornamental parts, as 
in olden times, most commonly a mere 
shield is clapped upon the monument, and 
appears rather to be an addition than a 
part of it. 

But I am wandering from the object of 
my letter, which has been suggested by 
the display of heraldic blazonry which 
formed part of the funeral honours paid 
to the late Duke of Wellington. Accord- 
ing to ancient precedent, the heraldic in- 
signia of the deceased were introduced in 
various forms and shapes. At certain 
intervals of the procession were marshalled 

The Standard or Pennon ; 

The Guidon ; 

The Banner of Wellesley ; 
each of which was carried by a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, supported by two Captains in the 
army, all on horseback ; and 

The Great Banner, 
which was carried by a Colonel, supported 
by two Lieut.-Colonels on horseback, 
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The funeral pall was adorned with es- 
cocheons; the funeral car decorated with 
trophies and heraldic atchievements ; and 
about the car were ten Bannerols, borne 
by officers of the army on horseback. The 
helmet and crest of the defunct were 
borne by Richmond herald, the sword and 
armorial target by Lancaster, and the sur- 
coat of arms by Chester. 

In the ordinary modern funeral, even of 
persons of the highest rank, all these 
various modes of heraldic display are now 
obsolete, with the exception of the es- 
cocheon and the atchievement. The hearse 
of a nobleman is sometimes decorated with 
painted escocheons ; and the atchievement, 
or hatchment, is now generally placed on 
the front of his mansion and in the church 
of his interment. But we usually hear 
nothing of banner or bannerol, standard, 
pennon or guidon. 

This last term appears to have been 
especially puzzling to modern comprehen- 
sion. One of the caterers for the public 
journals attempted to explain it thus :— 

“Tt is not generally known that the 
guidon is a military ensign or flag, and, in 
itself, an object that, at the funeral, may 
escape notice, except from military men. 
It is a term now used for the little banner 
of a regiment, and the guidon which will 
be borne in the procession is the banner 
of the 33d Regiment of Foot, the late 
Duke’s regiment.’’ 

But when the public were admitted to 
view the Lying-in-State at Chelsea Hos- 
pital they would there see that the Guidon 
was not a banner of the 33d regiment, but 
one painted with the Duke’s own crest,— 
his crest placed within the Garter, sur- 
mounted by a coronet, and encircled by 
the Duke’s motto 


VIRTUTIS FORTUNA COMES 


It was altogether a personal ensign, 
adorned with personal emblems, though 
perhaps especially appropriate to a military 
commander. 

In the introduction to the Diary of that 
father of the craft and mystery of Under- 
taking, Henry Machyn, citizen and mer- 
chant-taylor, printed in 1848 for the 
Camden Society, the Editor has reviewed 
the different kinds of pictorial drapery 
which were wont to be displayed in the 
funerals of the sixteenth century. It ap. 
pears that these went under the several 
names of—Banner, Standard, Bannerol, 
Penon, and Pensel. 
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The Banner was the ensign of the 


greatest dignity. It was allowed to all 
Peers and their wives, to Knights of the 
Garter, and to Knights Banneret. 

The Standard, but not a banner, was 
allowed to all Knights and their ladies, 

The Penon, but not a standard, was 
allowed to Esquires ; whilst mere Gentle- 
men had no penon, but only scocheons of 
arms. 

Bannerols are banners of increased 
width, so made in order to display, by the 
impalement of arms, the most distin- 
guished alliances from which the deceased 
was descended. Machyn calls them “ ban- 
nerolls of marriages,’’ and banerolls of 
‘this progeny,” #.e. pedigree, or ancestry. 
They were sometimes as many as twelve in 
number, as at the funeral of the Duke of 
Norfolk in 1554; but more generally eight. 
The Earl of Bedford in 1554-5 had six, and 
Lord Grey of Wilton in 1562 had only 
four. At the funeral of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1603 there were twelve, carried by 
twelve noblemen. 

The Banner is often called by Machyn 
“the great banner of arms.’ In early 
times a banner was oblong in form, that 
is, about twice the depth of its width, in 
which respect it corresponded to the early 
fashion of the shield ; but subsequently it 
grew to be nearly square. It displayed 
the armorial coat of its owner, sometimes 
with quarterings, spread entirely over its 
surface. The royal standard, as it is now 
called, is more properly a banner. 

Besides this Banner, which, as already 
mentioned, was not allowed to persons 
below the rank of Knight Banneret, it 
was customary at funerals, before the Re- 
formation, to carry ‘‘ Banners of Images,” 
which were allowed to persons of inferior 
degree, and probably to all whose friends 
were inclined to pay for them. These were 
square in form, and exhibited the personi- 
fication of the Trinity, and figures of 
saints.* Their number was usually four, 
and they were carried about the corpse, 
‘* at the four corners.”’ 

The Standard was an ensign originally 
too large to be carried by a man into 
battle, whence it took its name. It was 
fixed on a carriage, and placed in the 
centre of the host ; where it remained sta- 
tionary, as a rallying point; and, in the 
absence of alarm, it was posted at the 
entrance of the commander’s tent. But 
aftewards standards were also made ‘to 
be borne.’’ In the reign of Henry VIII. 








* Thus, at the funeral of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, these banners were of 
The Trinity, the Virgin Mary, St. George, and St. Barbara. (MS. Lansd. 874, f. 55 b.) 
At that of Queen Jane Seymour they were not exactly banners of ‘“‘ images,’’ but 
more pictorial; three of them represented the Virgin, the Annunciation, and the 


Nativity. (Ibid. f. 53.) 
5 
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the King’s standard, made for this pur- 
pose, was of less dimensions than that set 
before his pavilion. Those of other per- 
sons were graduated in size according to 
their owner’s rank, from the Duke’s 
standard of seven yards and a half in 
length to the Knight’s of only four. 
Standards differed from banners, both in 
form, and in the devices with which they 
were painted. They did not bear the 
arms of their masters; but they were 
ordered “to have in the chief, that is, in 
the first compartment, next the staff, the 
cross of Saint George; next, the beast 
(the modern supporter) or crest, with his 
device or motto; and to be slit at the 
end.’’ A large number of such standards, 
borne by the nobility in the reign of 
Henry VIII. are described in the Excerpta 
Historica, 1831, pp. 52 et seq. 

The Guidon was of the same fashion, 
but was only two and a half or three yards 
in length. It was allowed to Esquires or 
Lieutenants. Sir Hugh Vaughan, knight, 
had a grant of a Standard, and Hugh 
Vaughan, esquire, of a Guidon, in the 
year 1491, as appears by a docquet re- 
corded in the College of Arms. This word 
was derived from the French Guide- 
homme. 

The gradation of the Banner, Standard, 
and Guidon is distinctly marked in the 
musters made in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. Only one Banner appeared, that 
of the Kg, carried by his pensioners ; 
the great Lords each displayed their Stand- 
ards ; the Earl of Warwick (the Duke of 
Northumberland’s son), the Lord Admi- 
ral, and Master Treasurer Cheney, had 
only Guydons.* 

At that period Guydons are not men- 
tioned as appearing at funerals, but Penons 
were very frequent. The Penon resembled 
the Standard in form, but differed in being 
of less size, and in being rounded instead 
of slit at the end ; and it was also different 
in its charges, for it bore the arms of the 
party, like the Banner. This being the 
case, the Penon was not superseded by the 
Standard, but always accompanied it; but 
where there was a Banner the Penon was 
not required. The rich citizens of London 
increased their funeral pomp by displaying 
Penons of the arms of the city, and of the 
various companies to which they belonged, 
in addition to one of their own arms. 
Thus at the funeral of Anthony Hussey, 
esq. in 1560, there were five: 1. his own; 
2. the city’s; 3. the Merchant-Adven- 
turers’; 4. the Merchants of Muscovy ; 
and 5. the Haberdashers’. 

_Pensels, the diminutive of Penon, pe- 
nicillus, were very small, like the vanes 
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which sometimes terminated the pinnacles 
of pointed architecture, or the iron-work 
of the same period. They were supplied 
in large quantities, being chiefly used to 
deck ‘the herse,’’ which was not the 
funeral carriage now so called, but ‘‘a 
herse of wax,’’ a frame-work of timber 
thickly stuck with lighted tapers, and 
adorned with pencils and scocheons, the 
modern French term for which is a cata- 
JSalque. The herse erected in St. Paul’s 
cathedral for the Queen of Spain, the 
grandmother of the King (Philip) and aunt 
of the Queen (Mary), had no less than 
thirty-six dozen of pencils. The herse of 
Sir William Goring in 1553-4 had eight 
dozen of pencils and eight dozen of 
scocheons. 

In Machyn’s time, mere Gentlemen had 
no Penon, but as many Scocheons as 
were desired. ‘‘ Master Coldwell, gentle- 
man, anda lawyer,’’ was buried “ with half 
a dozen scocheons of buckeram.’’ Mis- 
tress Draper had two dozen. A gentle- 
man of Gray’s Inn, who perhaps had no 
arms of his own, was buried with six 
‘‘scocheons of arms of the house,’ i. e. 
the arms of his Hon. Society. But the 
funerals of the higher ranks were also 
provided with scocheons, in addition to 
their other insignia, and that sometimes 
profusely,—to the extent of four, six, and 
eight dozen. At the funeral of Sir Ralph 
Warren, alderman, in 1553, there were no 
less than twelve dozen scocheons, as well 
as a standard and five penons,—for he was 
a Knight, a citizen of London, a Mercer, a 
Merchant Adventurer, and a Merchant of 
the Staple of Calais; he had, besides, a 
coat-armour, a target, a helmet, mantle 
and crest, and a sword. 

The Target was the shield of arms of 
the defunct, which was erected over his 
monument, as that of John of Ghent was 
formerly in St. Paul’s, and that of the 
Black Prince is still at Canterbury. 

The Coat-Armour, or surcoat, was made 
like a herald’s tabard, worked or painted 
before and behind with the same arms, and 
which were repeated on its short sleeves. 
This also was suspended in the church, 
as were the Helmet, Mantle and Crest, 
the Sword, and Spurs. The relics of some 
of these, but rarely more than the helmet, 
still linger in some of our country churches. 

I have now explained, to those who 
are hitherto uninformed on these subjects, 
the ancient paraphernalia of state funerals, 
which, handed down from age to age, 
and put into practice with diminishing fre- 
quency, have formed the precedents of that 
now bestowed on the Duke of Wellington. 

It would seem that in the course of time 








* Machyn’s Diary, pp. 12, 19. 
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a misapprehension has crept in, which 
has led to ‘the Standard or Penon’’ 
being treated on the present occasion as 
synonymous terms, for the former was 
slit, but the latter rounded in.shape, 
and whilst the Penon, as I have shewn, 
was adorned with the arms of the de- 
ceased, the Standard had the Cross of 
Saint George and his crest. The Duke of 
Wellingtom’s Standard—for it was not a 
Penon, answered to this description, only 


6. Hill and Morres. 


. Hill and Trevor. 


“I 


8. Hill and Boyle. 


. Hill and Parsons. 


So 


10. Trevor and Mostyn. 


I believe the selection of matches to be 
displayed on Bannerols is arbitrary. Those 
are chosen which have either introduced 
quarterings with heiresses, or which are 
otherwise the most illustrious in the gene- 
alogy of the deceased. Those placed on 
his right hand are his own and his paternal 
alliances; those on the left belong to his 
maternal line of descent. 

in the representation which the Ban- 
nerols gave of the Duke of Wellington’s 
paternal ancestry three generations were 
omitted, in order to reach the more illus- 
trious matches with Loftus and Cusack. I 
proceed briefly to explain the whole, ac- 
cording to the numbers I have prefixed: 

1. Is the Duke’s own marriage with 
the Hon. Catharine Pakenham, sister to 
Thomas Earl of Longford, K.P. 

2. That of his father, Garret first Earl 
Mornington, with the Hon. Anne Hill, 
daughter of Arthur first Viscount Dun- 
gannon. 

The marriages of the Earl of Morning- 
ton’s father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father are then passed over ; and we ascend 
to— 

3. The marriage of Sir Henry Colley, 
(or Cowley,) who died in 1637, with Anne, 
daughter and coheir of Christopher Peyton, 
Auditor-General of Ireland. 
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now what is called the Union Jack takes 
the place of the simpler cross of Saint 
George—a change which, in concordance 
with the oft-repeated opinion of the late 
Sir Harris Nicolas,* I shall never cease 
to regret. 

The Great Banner borne at the Duke’s 
Funeral contained the several quarterings 
of arms to which he was entitled. 

The Bannerols were as follow, five on 
each side of the coffin :— 


1, Wellesley and Pakenham. 
2. Wellesley and Hill. 
3. Cowley and Peyton. 
4, Cowley and Loftus. 


5. Cowley and Cusack. 


4. Sir Henry Colley, father of the pre- 
ceding, and his wife Anne, daughter of 
Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin. 

5. Sir Henry Colley, father of the last, 
and Katharine, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cusack, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

On the left side of the coffin were carried 
the Bannerols of the Duke’s maternal an- 
cestors : 

G. His grandfather and grandmother, 
Arthur Hill, Viscount Dungannon, and 
the Hon. Letitia Morres, eldest daughter 
of Harvey first Viscount Mountmorres. 

7. Michael Hill esquire, of Hillsborough, 
and Anne daughter of Sir John Trevor. 

8. William Hillesquire,of Hillsborough, 
and Eleanor daughter of Michael Boyle, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. 

9. Arthur Hill esquire, of Hillsborough, 
and Mary daughter of Sir William Par- 
sons, one of the Lords Justices of Ireland. 

These four matches represent the lineal 
ancestors, without interval, of Anne Coun- 
tess of Mornington, the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s mother ; and‘*the 10th and last is the 
marriage of Sir John Trevor, Master of 
the Rolls (the father of Anne Trevor above 
mentioned), with Jane, daughter of Sir 
Roger Mostyn, of Mostyn. 

Yours, &e. 


J. G. N. 


Tue Ancient Lazar-House ar Upper HOLLOWAY, AND WHITTINGTON’s STONE. 


Mr. Ursan,—At Upper Holloway, in 
the road from Islington to Highgate, at 
the foot of Highgat@ Hill, on the west or 
left-hand side of the road there, is a field, 
now laid open, for the purpose of building 


an intended street, to be called Salisbury 
Road, and in front whereof stands the 
battered memorial known as Whitting- 
ton’s Stone. On this field, facing the 
road, there stood in ancient times a Lazar- 





* Sir Harris Nicolas, on more than one ‘occasion, demonstrated the mutilation and 
distortion to which the three national crosses are submitted in the very unheraldic 


composition called the Union Flag. 


If it was thought necessary to combine them 


they ought to have been quartered, as those of Saint George and Saint Andrew were 


on the banners of the Commonwealth. 
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house or Hospital for the reception of 
leprous persons, every vestige of which 
has long been destroyed. The references 
to this institution, as noticed in Tanner’s 
Notitia Monastica, are meagre and un- 
satisfactory, nor have the successive his- 
torians of Islington contributed materially 
to its elucidation, and I therefore request 
to communicate all that I have been able 
to collect relative to its history. 

Stowe, in speaking of “leprose people 
and Lazar-houses,’’ enumerates certain 
Lazar-houses ‘ built without the city 
some good distance ; to wit, the Lock 
without Southwark, in Kent Street ; one 
other betwixt the Miles-end and Strat- 
ford, Bow ; one other at Kingsland, be- 
twixt Shoreditch and Stoke Newington ; 
and another at Knightsbridge west from 
Charing Cross.’’ There were also three 
others, viz. at Hammersmith, Finchley, 
and Ilford. This last is now subsisting 
as an almshouse. At Knightsbridge the 
chapel which belonged to the Lazar-house 
is still maintained; as recently was that 
at Kingsland, until pulled down in June 
1846. However, Stowe, rightly distin- 
guishing between those Lazar-houses pro- 
vided for patients “ without the city,” and 
institutions not exclusively devoted to the 
purposes of the citizens, confines his notice 
to the first-named four; ‘‘ These four,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ I have noted to be erected for 
the receipt of leprous people sent out of 
the city.’? But they were not wholly 
limited to sufferers from that disease. The 
accounts of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
contain items of charge for the removal of 
general patients to all of them, including 
this Lazar-house at Holloway, the preva- 
lence of leprosy having then considerably 
diminished. This house was in one sense 
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of royal foundation. Stowe’s notice will 
introduce what I have been able to add 
to his remarks. His words are these : 
‘* Finally, 1 read that one William Pole, 
yeoman of the crown to King Edward IV. 
being stricken with a leprosy, was also 
desirous to build an hospital to the honour 
of God and St. Anthony, for the relief and 
harbouring of such leprous persons as 
were destitute in the kingdom, to the end 
they should not be offensive to other in 
their passing to and fro: for the which 
cause Edward IV. did by his charter, 
dated the [24th day of February, 1473, 
in the] twelfth of his reign, give unto the 
said William for ever a certain parcel of 
his land lying in his highway of Highgate 
and Holloway, within the county of Mid- 
dlesex, containing sixty feet in length and 
thirty-four in breadth.” 

It is evident from the tenour of Stowe’s 
remarks that he had read the patent to 
which he refers, and which is given in the 
note.* The intention of William Pole 
was carried into effect ; for, five years 
afterwards, in 17 Edward IV. Oct. 26 
[1477], the King gave and granted to 
Robert Wilson, who, although described 
as a sadler of London in the grant, yet 
appears to have been a disabled soldier, 
and to have served in the wars of the two 
Roses, and also afflicted with leprosy, 
“ the new Lazar-house at Hygate, which 
we lately caused to be constructed by 
William Pole, not long since one of the 
yeomen of our crown, now deceased, to 
have and to hold the same house, with the 
appurtenances, of our gift and of our 
almoign, to the same Robert Wylson for 
the term of his life, without any matter or 
account therefor to us to be yielded or 
paid.”’ + ; 

The next grant that occurs is that made 





* Pat. 12 Edw. IV. p. 2,m.6. Pro Willi? Pole.—Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. salutem. 





Quod ciim ut accepimus Will’us Pole quondam unus valettorum nostrorum de corona, 
lepri percussus, quoddam hospitale cum quddam capella in honore S’ci Anthonij pro 
diversarum personarum cum hujusmodi lepra percussorum singulari relevio et suc- 
cursu, de habitacione et herbigagio suis destituti existentium, infra regnum nostrum ad 
largum in nocumentum aliorum subditorum nostrorum transeuntium, facere dispositus 
existat et edificare : nos consideracione ill de gratia n’ra speciali et de purd elemosina 
dedimus et concessimus prefato Will’o pro intencione preedicta imperpetuum quandam 
parcellam terre nostree jacentem in alta via n’ra inter Highgate et Holwey infra comi- 
tatum n’rum Middlesex sexaginta pedes in longitudine et viginti quatuor pedes assisze 
in latitudine continentem. In cujus, &c. T. R. apud Westm’ xxiiij. die Februarij. 
Per breve de privato sigillo et de dat‘, &c. 

+ Pat. 17 Edw. IV. p.1,m.1. Pro Roberto Wylson.—Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. 
salutem. Sciatis quod nos, considerantes qualiter pauper subgettus noster Robertus 
Wylson de civitate n’ra London’ sadeler qui nobis ante hec tempora verum et fidele 
servicium impendit tam in diversis campis quam aliter, nunc per -visititacionem 
Altissimi cum gravibus infirmitatibus et specialiter cum infirmitate lepri, nihil habens 
vivere unde potest neque habitacionem in quo potest expectare valeat, percussus est : 
nos consideracione premissorum de gratia nostra speciali et elimosind n’ré dedimus et 
concessimus ei novam domum lazarinam apud Hygate, quam nos nuper pro Will’o 
Pole dudum uno valectorum corone n’re jam defuncto construi fecimus, habendum et 
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to John Gymnar and Katharine his wife, 
dated the 9th Dec. 1489, in the 5th year 
of the reign of Henry VII. to whom is 
expressed tq be given ‘‘ the keepership 
(custodiam) of a certain hospital, with a 
certain chapel of St. Anthony, being be- 
tween Highgate and Holwey, in our county 
of Middlesex, to have and to enjoy the 
same keepership to the aforesaid John 
and Katharine during their lives, and the 
longest liver of them.”’* No allusion to 
leprosy appears in this record, nor is the 
hospital even styled a Lazar-house; from 
which it may be ivferred that this dread- 
ful disease was then declining. 

I have not been furnished by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Palmer, the late assistant 
keeper at the Rolls Chapel, and to whom 
I am indebted for most of the references 
upon this subject, with any notice of this 
hospital during the subsequent reigns and 
previous to Queen Elizabeth, except an 
appointment by Privy Seal (not enrolled 
on the Patent Roll) Feb. 4, 1533, 24 Hen. 
VIII. whereby Simon Guyer + had a grant 
for life of the ‘‘ spytyl house of Holowey, 
Middlesex.” Perhaps the poverty of the 
institution, coupled with the decline of 
leprosy, may have rendered the appoint- 
ment of little worth. That the institution 
was in some respects supported by “ vo- 
luntary contributions,” or offerings at the 
chapel of St. Anthony, is evidenced by a 
bequest in the will of William Cloudesley, 
of Islington, dated 13 Jan. 1517: “ Item, 
I bequeath to the poor lazars of Hyegate, 
to pray for me by name in their dede role, 
6s. 8d.,’’ and indeed we shall hereafter see 
that the hospital on one occasion claimed 
more than could be recovered for its 
benefit. 

In the 7th year of Queen Elizabeth the 
appointment to this hospital, if we may 
judge from the formality and length of the 
grant, was considered an object of emolu- 
ment; for on 23rd March, 1565, t the 
Queen, in consideration of his service in 
the wars of her progenitors, and in con- 
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sideration of his age, gave and granted to 
William Storye the governance (guberna- 
tionem) of ‘‘ our hospital or almshouse at 
Highgate, in our county of Middlesex, 
commonly called the poor house or hospital 
of Highgate, within the parish of Islington, 
with all its rights, members, and appurte- 
nances, and also the keepership and go- 
vernance of all the poor persons from time 
to time in the same house being, to have, 
hold, and enjoy the keepership and govern- 
ance of the hospital or house aforesaid, and 
of the paupers aforesaid, during his natural 
life, without account or yielding or paying 
any other thing therefor to us, our heirs 
or successors. Provided always, that the 
aforenamed William Story during his na- 
tural life shall find and provide for all the 
poor persons in the house aforesaid from 
time to time being, victuals as other go- 
vernors or keepers of the hospital or house 
aforesaid heretofore have from time to time 
been accustomed to do, and that he will 
repair, sustain, and maintain the said house 
in all necessary reparations so often as need 
or occasion shall require.’’ 

From this it appears that the hospital 
had lost its character of a leper-house, as 
well as its religious association ; for the 
Reformation must have swept away Saint 
Anthony long before the date of this ap- 
pointment. However, in common parlance, 
it still retained its name of spittle-house as 
well as that of poor-house; and, so late 
as 1605, an inmate (presumedly an infant) 
is described as a lazer of our spital, in 
the parish register of St. Mary at Isling- 
ton, from the pages of which it may be 
collected that the inmates of this institu- 
tion were, at the end of the sixteenth and 
commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, such as were subsequently provided 
for in parish workhouses. The keeper, 
ruler, or governor, was also commonly 
called the guider or guide, in fact some 
person of medical education, or one whose 
previous pursuits may have qualified him 
for such a charge.§ 














tenendum eandem domum cum pertinentiis de dono nostro et de elimosina nostra 
eidem Rob’to Wylson pro termino vite suze absque aliquid re sive compoto inde nobis 
reddendo sive solvendo. In cujus, &c. T. R. apud Westm’ xxvj° die Octobr’. Per 
breve de privato sigillo et de dat’, &c. 7 

* Pat. 5 Hen. VII. p. unica, m.18. Pro Joh’e Gymnar et Kat’ind uxore ejus.—Rex 
omnibus ad quos, &c. salutem. Sciatis quod nos de gratia nostra speciali ac certis con- 
siderationibus nos moventibus, dedimus et concessimus dilectis nobis Joh’i Gymnar et 
Kat’inee uxori ejus, custodiam cujusdam hospitalis cum quadam capella S’ci Anthonij 
existentis inter Highgate et Holwey in comitatu nostro Middlesex, habendum et gau- 
dendum eandem custodiam predictis Johanni et Katerine, durante vita eorum et 
eorum diutius viventis. In cujus, &c. T. R. ix. die Decembr’. 

+ Privy Seal, 24 Hen. VIII. Feb. 4. Grant to Simon Guyer for life, the Spytyl 
Howse of Holowey, Midd’. 

t Pat. 7 Eliz. p. 4, m. 22, Mar. 23. 

§ William Storye, Gwyder of y* pore-howse, at Upper Holloway, was buried the 
30th day of March, a° 1584, 
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After Storye’s death in March 1584 a 
similar grant* and appointment passed 
the great seal (July 14) in favour of John 
Randall, to whom, in consideration of his 
infirmity, was granted the keepership in 
precisely the same terms; and on June 9 
(1589), in the 31st of Queen Elizabeth, 
he received a second grant and appoint- 
mentf in precisely the same words as the 
former, with the addition of ‘‘all and 
singular orchards, gardens, lands, tene- 
ments, meadows, pastures, and heredita- 
ments whatsoever to the same almshouse 
‘belonging or appertaining, and together 
with the same house heretofore used, letten, 
or granted, or as part, parcel, or member 
of the said almshouse heretofore being, with 
all other rights, members,’’ &c. Witha 
proviso that if he should at any time abuse 
his keepership, or the poor persons afore- 
said, or should not demean himself pro- 
perly, the appointment should be void. 

The reason of Randall’s second appoint- 
ment may perhaps receive some explana- 
tion from the following entry in one of the 
Books of Exchequer Decrees :— 

* Adhue de Termino Sancti Hillarij, anno 
27° R. Eliz. Jovis, 16° die Febr’ij. 

‘*MippLesex.—It is ordered by the 
court that if Robert Randoll, who sueth 
in this court by English bill against John 
Gage and Xtofer Robinson for landes which 
he supposeth to belong to the Spittell 
House at Highgate, do not reply to their 
answer to-morrow sedente curid, that the 
said defendants shall be dismissed this 
court for the matter.’’ 

I conclude from this that Randall, finding 
that the hospital had formerly possessed 
some land, sued in equity for its restitu- 
tion and recovery, but that, his patent not 
passing any land, he was disabled from 
further prosecuting his suit. Whether he 
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or his successors were more fortunate 
thereafter I have not been able to dis- 
cover. Randall died in the next year, and 
thereupon Thomas Watson, on June 3, 
1590, received an appointment { in pre- 
cisely the same words, ‘‘ his infirmity ’’ 
being the consideration named in the grant. 
Watson was succeeded by William Stock- 
well, who in the second year of James I. 
(22 Feb. 1605), received the same appoint- 
met and grant § in precisely the same 
form as his immediate predecessors had 
done, and for the same consideration—“ his 
infirmity.”’ 

Whether any subsequent appointments 
were made I have not been able to learn; 
but as everything that could be made the 
subject of profit was carefully looked after 
in those times, I have little doubt but 
that other appointments still exist buried 
amongst the heaps of privy seals. How- 
ever, the time came when all property of 
the crown was carefully surveyed and sold 
to the best bidder, and therefore I lastly 
find that by indenture enrolled in Chan- 
cery,|| and made 21 Jan. 1653, between 
William Steele, esq. recorder of London, 
Tho. Coke, Willm. Bosseville, and others, 
being persons trusted by an Act of that 
present Parliament, intituled ‘‘ An Act of 
the Commons in Parliament assembled for 
Sale of all the Manors and Lands hereto- 
fore belonging to the late King of Eng- 
land, or Queen, or Prince,’’ of the one 
part, and Ralph Harrison, of London, 
esq. of the other part, it was witnessed, 
that in consideration of 1307. 10s. paid by 
said Ralph Harrison, they bargained and 
sold to him all that messuage or tenement, 
with the appurtenances, commonly called 
or known by the name of the Spittle House, 
situate and being near the roadway leading 
from London, between Highgate and Hol- 





Jerome Tedder was buried from the same howse the 23rd March, 1584. 

A pore man, from Spitle howse at Upper Holloway, was buried y® 15 June, 1584, 
Ralph Buxton was buried from the Spitle howse the 30 of October, 1583. 

Joane Bristowe, from the pore howse at Higate, was buried the 1 Oct. 1583. 
Thomas Patton was buried from the Spittle howse the 24th Jany. 1582. 

A dome child, from the Spittle howse at Upper Holloway, was buried the 30th 


July, 1576. 


Anne, the daughter of Thomas Watson, guyde of the Spitle howse at Higate, was 


buried the 5th of Sept. 1593. 


Three children from the Spittle howse, sonnes of Arthur Hull, 13 Sept. 1603. 
Anne Symonds, from the Spittle howse, b’ 15 Sept. 1603. 
Jerome Coxe, the Innocente, was buryed from the Spittle house, 15 Sept. 1603. 


Elizabeth 
was buried the 5th day of Oct. 1603. 





, a childe putt to the Spittle house by Mr. Struggs the butcher, 


Elizabeth Slatewell, lazer of our Spitle, was baptised at the Spittle the thirde day of 


Sept. 1605. 


A crisom childe from the Spitle howse was buried the 4th day of May, 1593.— 


* Pat. 26 Eliz. p. 14, m. 36, July 14. 
t Pat. 32 Eliz. p. 12, m. 29, June 3. 
|} Claus. 1653, p. 10, nu. 1. 


Regist. Paroch. de Islington, Midd’x. 
+ Pat. 31 Eliz. p. 8, m. 32, June 9. 
§ Pat. 2 Jac. p. 23, m. 38, Feb. 22, 
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loway, within the parish of Islington, in the 
county of Middlesex, and all the houses, 
outhouses, yards, gardens, yard and curti- 
lage to the same belonging or in any wise 
appertaining, containing in the whole by 
estimation two roods, be the same more or 
less, of the possessions of Charles Stuart, 
late King of England, and of the yearly 
value of nine pounds. 

Now, as to the WaITTINGTON STQNE, 
your quondam Correspondent R. R. (Vol. 
xctv.pt. ii, p. 200),in September 1824, al- 
luding to the stary of Whittington, ob- 
served, “a stone at the foot of Highgate Hill 
was supposed to have been placed there by 
him, on the spot where he had heard Bow 
Bells. It had a pavement around it of 
about eighteen feet incircumference. This 
stone remained until about 1795, when 
one S , who was a parish officer of 
Islington, had it removed and sawn in 
two, and placed the halves on each side 
Queen’s Head Lane, in the Lower Street, 
Islington. The pavement he converted 
to his own use, and with it paved the yard 
of the Blue Last public house (now the 
Marlborough Head,) Islington.’? Where- 
upon, it is added, some of the parishioners 
expressing their dissatisfaction, Mr. Finch, 
a mason, was employed to place another 
stone in its stead, upon which the inscrip- 
tion WHITTINGTON’s STONE was cut. 

Another Correspondent, who subscribed 
himself Lapis, (Id. p. 290,) also observed 
Some land I have always been told lying 
on the left-hand side on ascending the hill, 
and probably just behind the stone, is held 
on the tenure of keeping the stone in re- 
pair; and when the officious interference 
of S——- removed the stone and pavement 
surrounding it, a new one was immediately 
placed there of smaller dimensions, though 
it was never known by whom.’’ I have, 
Mr. Urban, lately been informed by a late 
respected inhabitant, that the substituted 
stone of 1795, in fact, consisted of three 
stones, viz.: the stone called Whitting- 
ton’s, and the two bases that were placed 
in order to keep the Whittington’s Stone 
upright, and to render it as much in con- 
formity with the ancient stone as circum- 
stances would allow ; but that this second 
Whittington’s Stone was removed in May, 
1821, by order of the churchwardens of 
St. Mary, at Islington, at a cost of 
102. 13s, 8d., when the present battered 
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memorial was set up at the point where it 
now stands, and till this last summer it 
stood at the edge of the causeway or raised 
footpath in a bend of that side of the road 
which evidently owed its irregular form 
from the room occupied by the preceding 
Whittington’s Stones ; but a straight pave- 
ment being now made, the stone at pre- 
sent stands between that and the site of 
the ancient curved causeway—in fact, 
between the footpath and the field, instead 
of fronting the high road as before. I 
may here mention that this field, in the, 
ancient Court Rolls of the manor of St. 
Mary, Clerkenwell, is styled the Lazarett 
Field and the Lazarcot Field, although in 
later documents-it has obtained the name 
of the Blockhorse Field, an appellation 
evidently derived from the use to which 
the stone had been applied. , 

The observations of Lapis, which shew 
a traditional connection between the field 
and the stone, are borne out by an old 
view of Highgate from Upper Holloway, 
taken from a point a little below the place 
where Whittington’s Stone stands or stood; 
wherein the stone appears as the base or 
plinth of a cross, with part of the pillar 
still remaining, and I have therefore little 
doubt in my own mind that what was 
formerly called Whittington’s Stone was 
nothing else than a way-side cross in front 
of the chapel of St. Anthony, erected for 
the purpose of attracting the notice of the 
traveller to the unhappy objects of the 
hospital, and as a means of soliciting the 
alms of the charitable, and consequently 
long after the time when Whittington 
flourished. The verisimilitude of the 
tale, that of a wanderer sitting down 
wearied on the steps of a way-side cross, 
or upon any other known resting-place, 
has caused the story to be implicitly be- 
lieved, in the same manner as man per- 
sons still believe in De Foe’s narrative of 
Mrs. Veal’s ghost, from the apparent pro- 
bability of some of the incidental circum- 
stances detailed in the relation. To return 
to the print, which is a long quarto-sized 
print, from a drawing by Chatelain, en- 
graved by W. H. Toms, and published 
March 25, 1745: it is still extant, al- 
though much worn, and may be had at 
Laurie’s, the printseller, in Fleet Street, 
the successor of Sayer, whose name as 
publisher it now bears. * 





* 1. A long quarto-sized print, Chatelain delin. W. H. Toms ocalpet. ** A Pro- 


spect of Highgate from Upper Holloway.”’ 


Published March 25, 1745, according to 


Act of Parliament, and sold by the proprieter, W. H. Toms, in Union Court, near 


Hatton Garden, Holborn. 
2. The same print, a little cut down. 


Published according to Act of Parliament, 


1752, “* A View of Highgate from Upper Holloway.—Vue de Highgate du cdté du 
Haut Holloway.” 
Churchyard, 


London, printed for and sold by C. Dicey and Co. in Aldermary 


3. The 
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In a copy of this view in octavo size, in 
the Beauties of England, 1776, vol. i. 
p- 30, Whittington’s Stone is also still re- 
presented very distinctly as a massy pedi- 
ment, on which stands a smaller stone in 
the shape of a pyramid, surmounted with 
a small iron cross, probably the result of 
some then recent repair, in which the 
origin of the stone was not lost sight of. 

Considering that, according to a note of 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. in his edition 
of Stowe’s London (1842), p. 91, the ear- 
liest narrative of Whittington’s road-side 
adventure is to be found in a work so late 
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as 1612 (Johnson’s Crown Garland of 
Roses), and that the existence of what 
served for a way-side seat can in every 
probability be shewn to have commenced 
long after Whittington had ended his 
prosperous days, I am afraid I must ask 
your readers to believe with me, that 
Whittington’s resting upon Whittington’s 
Stone, that incidental verisimilitude upon 
which the subsequent narrative of his 
legendary life may be said to-depend, “ Is 
nought but [fiction] and a shade.”’ 
Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


Tue Ne1egHsours oF Sir Isaac Newron. 


(Continued from page 489.) 

Mr. Ursan,—I resume the pleasing 
task I commenced in your last number 
with some notices of the Turnors of Stoke- 
Rochford. This family is not of quite so 
old a date in Lincolnshire as those of whom 
I have spoken; but, if that were a de- 
ficiency, it would be well supplied by the 
noble zeal and unsparing industry on the 
part of the late Mr. Edmund Turnor to 
reduce to shape the scattered materials 
which were in existence for the history of 
the district to which his ancestors had been 
welcomed. I allude to the History of the 
Town and Soke of Grantham, published in 
1806; before which, in 1792, Mr. Turnor 
had published in the Archeologia the 
Conye Household Book, as noticed in my 
last. 

The manor of Stoke, which had passed 
through Neville, Byron, Rochford, and 
their heirs, became by purchase in 1637 
the property of Sir John Harrison, and in 
1653 he gave it to his daughter Margaret, 
previous to her marriage with Edmund 
Turnor, esq. afterwards Sir Edmund. 

This Sir John Harrison, of Bolls, Hert- 
fordshire, was of a family originally of 
Aldcliff, Lancashire. He was a twelfth 
son, and evidently a man of valiant spirit 
and stirring activity. He represented the 
borough of Lancaster in five parliaments. 
In the great quarrel of his period he was 
a steady Royalist, and he suffered largely 
in the cause of King Charles. His daughter 
Anne, sister of Margaret Turnor, was the 
celebrated Lady Fanshaw, whose volume, 
now before the public, is one of the most 
engaging of English autobiographies. Sir 
Christopher Turnor, elder brother of Ed- 
mund, married Joyce, the daughter of the 
no less loyal and intelligent Sir Philip 
Warwick. 


They were descended from Pocletopper 
Turnor, of Milton Ernys, in Bedfordshire, 
temp. Henry VIII., one of the Turnors 
of Haverhill, in Suffolk. Their alliances 
have been of the first order, and their pro-- 
minent characteristics fidelity and huma- 
nity. Sir Edmund, like his father-in-law, 
served King Charles as a soldier. He was 
a captain of horse, and afterwards pay- 
master and treasurer of the garrison of 
Bristol, under Prince Rupert, and he was 
made prisoner at the battle of Worcester. 
After the Restoration he was knighted. 
In 1663 he largely improved the living of 
Milton Ernys, his native place, and he 
built almshouses at Stoke, an hospital for 
twelve poor widows at Wragby, near which 
is his estate of Panton House, and enlarged 
the revenues of the four royal hospitals in 
London. 

But it is to his fourth descendant, Mr. 
Edmund Turnor, the historian, that Lin- 
colnshire is greatly indebted for having 
made known so much of Sir Isaac Newton 
and his connections, and for having also 
religiously preserved the house at Wools- 
thorpe, in which the great philosopher was 
born. It is true that the building is not 
important, by reason of its magnitude, nor 
attractive in its general appearance. From 
those doors Isaac Newton, a little ‘‘ school 
boy, with his satchell,’’ went, as may be 
gathered from himself, ‘‘ creeping like a 
snail unwillingly to school’’—the school 
at Stoke—for it was at Grantham that his 
energies were awakened and his intellect 
began ‘to assume its sway; but visitors 
to Woolsthorpe manor-house can see the 
first scratching of the dial on the wall, 
made no doubt during his holiday time. 
The apple tree of Newton and the mul- 
berry tree of Shakspere have died in their 
places, but live in other shapes. That of 





3. The same print. A View of Highgate from Upper Holloway.—Vue de Highgate 
du cdté du Haut Holloway. London, printed for Robert Sayer, map and print seller, 


near Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


4. An octavo print in the Beauties of England, 1776, vol. i. p. 30. A View of High- 


gate from Upper Holloway. 
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Woolsthorp is a domestic chair. A white 
marble tablet was put up by Mr. Turnor 
in the room where he was born, with this 
inscription :— 

“Str Isaac Newron, son of Isaac 
Newton, Lord of the Manor of Wools- 
thorpe, was born in this room on the 25 
December, 1642.’’ 

Another eminent family in the neigh- 
bourhood was that of Bury of Ashwell and 
Whissendine, Rutland. William Bury, of 
Ashwell, came out of the house of Berie of 
Colyton, Devon ; he married the daughter 
of James Pickering, of Tichmarsh. His 
son, Gilbert, married Rose, daughter of 
Francis Sherard, of Stapleford, and Wil- 
liam Berie married a daughter of Dryden 
of Canons’ Ashby. In 1564 Gilbert Bury 
purchased from Lord Scrope the manor of 
Easton. This Gilbert Bury is one of the 
three trustees named in the will of Chris- 
topher Wimberley, and he and his brother 
William are legatees in the will of their 
mother, Elizabeth Wimberley before cited, 
then become of that name by second mar- 
riage. The Bury connexions also extended 
to Grantham, and attained great eminence. 
Their residence there was the Grange, a 
part of the Priory of the Grey Friars, which 
was called also the Cistercius Place. Sir 
Thomas Bury became in 1700 one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, and afterwards 
Lord Chief Baron of the same court. He 
married the daughter of Dockwray of 
Puckeridge, Herts. The last son and heir 
of this family, William Bury, died in 1706. 
All the above-named lie buried at Grant- 
ham. There are no vestiges of the Burys 
now in that place or its neighbourhood. 

The Cholmeleys of Easton are of Cheshire 
extraction. Robert Cholmondely was bu- 
ried in 1590 at Burton Coggles, which is 
close by Basingthorpe and Westby. It ap- 

that he left no issue, for his nephew, 
Sir Henry Cholmeley, inherited his estate 
there, and purchased of James Bury, in 
1606, the manor of Easton. His grandson, 
Montagu Cholmeley, was also a zealous 
Royalist in the great struggle, and had a 
warrant from the King, dated at Lincoln, 
16 July, 1642, for the dignity of a Baronet, 
which warrant is in the possession of the 
present Sir Montagu, but, as was’ then the 
case in other instances, the patent in the 
confusion of the times was not made out. 
I may note that this visit of King Charles 
to Lincoln, where his friends assembled to 
meet him, was just five weeks before the 
setting up of the royal standard at Not- 
tingham. The father of the present worthy 
baronet was raised to that dignity on the 
4th March, 1806. 

I have always regarded the view of 
Easton, in passing it on the Old North 
— all but a green lane), with pe- 
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culiar pleasure. Its capacious mansion 
seen through an avenue of venerable low- 
browed oaks : its village, houses, and cot- 
tages clustered round it, the comfortable 
appearance throughout, more than any 
scene I can call to recollection, have put 
me in mind of those good old times which, 
at least in the spot of England I am now 
describing, once did exist, and which, as 
much as anywhere, do still exist. 

The De Ligne family of Harlaxton 
came, like the Conyes, from the Conti- 
nent, but at a later period, and from a 
different motive—religious persecution. 
Daniel De Ligne was a native of Hainault, 
in Flanders, which, towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, was laid waste by 
the Spaniard Alvares de Toledo, called the 
great Duke of Alva. Coming to England, 
he acquired early possession of the manor 
of Harlaxton, near Grantham. In 1619 
he had his arms (Or, a chief chequy or 
and azure, a bend gules) confirmed by 
Camden; and on July 4, 1620, he was 
knighted at the Palace of Oatlands by 
King James the First. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Erasmus de la Foun- 
tayne, who was also a native of Hainault, 
and a refugee. Erasmus De Ligne suc- 
ceeded him in the estate. He was also a 
loyal adherent to King Charles ; his name 
was on the list of the projected order of 
the Royal Oak, which was abandoned pro- 
bably on a suggestion to sink, as far as 
possible, the memory of past quarrels, 
The son of this Erasmus dying without 
issue, the property passed to another 
branch, of female descent, the third from 
Elizabeth, sister of Erasmus De Ligne. 
Anne, the daughter of John Orton of 
London, esq. carried it to George Gregory, 
esq. of a distinguished Nottinghamshire 
family, from whom it descended to the pre- 
sent owner. 

The Welbys of Denton area family which 
I have a peculiar pleasure in naming. They 
spring from the same source as the Welbys 
of Gedney, and appear by notes in Mr. 
Turnor’s excellent volume to have been 
established at Denton early in the six- 
teenth century. The full pedigree of the 
Welbys is remarkable. It is one of the 
most ancient in the kingdom. The mem- 
bers of it spread far and wide throughout 
the county ; it is thorough Lincolnshire. 
The third on the Denton pedigree married 
a daughter of Newton of Gonerby, cousin 
of the Westby Newtons. 

I am able to shew again with tes- 
tamentary evidence an instance of the 
dominant character of my district, display- 
ing at the same time the unhappy con- 
sequences of that fearful warfare both of 
sword and purse of the 17th century. 
The passage is in the will of William 
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Welby of Denton, dated 1657, three years 


before the Restoration. In the distribu- 
tion of his personal property the testator 
mentions sums of money due to him from 
various persons: the first is from no less 
a personage than the Earl of Rutland, to 
whom he had lent the sum of 3,000/. 
from Mr. Berresford, brother-in-law of 
Bevill Wimberley 250/., from Colonel 
Hacker 100/., from Mr. George Halford 
a debt of which the sum is not set down, 
and lastly the will says “all that debt, 
sum or sums of money, owing to me from 
Mrs. Wimberley, upon what specialty 
soever.’’ This lady was the widow of the 
William Wimberley of my former letter, 
the last of the old Witham branch, left 
desolate. 

The then Earl of Rutland had sided 
with the Parliament: from whom he ac- 
cepted several employments. He seems, 
however, to have suffered almost as much 
for his patriotism as others did for their 
loyalty ; for the Parliament knocked down 
his castle of Belvoir to keep it out of 
Royalist hands, and all but sent him a 
begging. It appears in the Journals of 
the Lords that “it was agreed by both 
houses that 1,500/. a year should beallowed 
the Earl of Rutland out of Lord Camp- 
den’s estate; and it was referred to the 
Committee of Sequestrations to take care 
that it should he duly executed ;’’ but in 
Whitelock’s Journal, an undoubted au- 
thority, it is seen that on May 8th, 1649, 
the question whether the Council of State 
should pay 1,500/. to the Earl of Rutland 
for demolishing his castle passed in the 
negative: therefore the Commons first 
agreed with the Lords, and then went and 
unsettled the arrangement. Towards the 
end of the following August his claim was 
still unsettled, nor does it appear that it 
was ever satisfied; so that at length the 
Earl was thrown upon the generosity of 
his country friends and neighbours. 

The friend in need, William Welby, was 
chosen of the Parliament for which writs 
were issued on the 10th July, 1656; but 
he was one of those members, about a 
hundred in number, who were refused 
admittance by Cromwell. The date of the 
Welby Almshouses at Denton, 1653, denote 
the complete benevolence of his character. 

I am now about to speak of a character 
of another and a loftier cast, owner of 
Grimsthorpe Castle, the Earl of Lindsey, 
whose genealogy was of Lincolnshire 
throughout, and from the remotest period ; 
his titles Willoughby, Eresby, and Lindsey, 
are all of the same county. His chivalrous 
spirit at sixty years of age, I may almost 
say sanctified the royal cause; he did 
not lend his aid to establish tyranny and 
to support misrule, as was the untrue 

Gent. Maga, Vor. XXXVIII." 
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libel of the day, but to bring about a due 
adjustment of the rights of prince and 
people, to which the king, whatever had 
been his earlier designs and attempts at a 
less mature period of his life and influenced 
by ill-advisers, was then inclined: such 
at least was the conviction of the gentle- 
men of Lincolnshire, set forth in a docu- 
ment of which a copy lies before me, and 
entitled ‘‘ The Resolution of the Gentry of 
Lincolnshire in setting forth’ 168 Horse.’’ 
They assert their object to be ‘‘ the main- 
tenance and defence of his Majestie’s just 
prerogative, the Protestant religion as it 
is now established, the lawes of the 
realme, the just privileges of Parliament, 
and the publike peace against all opposi- 
tion whatsoever.’’ This manly exposition 
of their motives and principle of action is 
signed by seventy-four gentlemen: the 
names already on my paper of Welby, 
Conye, Ellis, Deligne, Berresford, Har- 
rington, and Cholmeley, are among them : 

The career of the noble ear! as a soldier, 
faithful unto death to his unfortunate sove- 
reign, was very brief, for he fell in the 
first great action of that lamentable war, 
the battle of Edgehill, Oct. 23, 1642; his 
companions slain were Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney, Lord Aubigny, one of the three brave 
sons of the Duke of Lennox, and Colonel 
Munroe, ‘‘ a great commander.’”’ The 
Earl was borne on a litter to a neighbour- 
ing farm, his son Lord Willoughby accom- 
panying him. The King endeavoured to 
obtain the release of the young Lord Lind- 
sey, but he was detained prisoner until the 
following August, on the 12th of which, 
says Whitelock, ‘‘ he came to the King at 


-Oxford, and was highly welcomed there.’’ 


Sir Isaac Newton was born at this pe- 
riod, “ in this tragic age,’”’ as Whitelock 
calls it, two months and two days after 
the battle of Edgehill. 

The second Lord Lindsey, jointly with 
Lord Ashley, commanded the right hand 
reserve at Naseby fight, and in the words 
of Whitelock they performed their parts 
with great gallantry. 

Irnham, in the neighbourhood of Grims- 
thorpe, was about the year 1472 the pro- 
perty of the Thimelbys, with whom it 
remained till about the year 1700. Sir 
John Thimelby was immediate neighbour 
to Armyn of Osgodby, Conye, &c. His 
daughter Katherine was the wife of Wil- 
liam Armyn. In 1562 Richard Thimelby 
sold Woolsthorpe to Gilbert Bury, esq. so 
often named here, in which family it re- 
mained for a long period, and ultimately 
passed to the Newtons. Irnham Hall, 
which is now occupied by a younger brother 
of Lord Clifford, is a capacious and hand- 
some building of the Tudor style of archi- 
tecture. Its fine ~*~ extensive park, its 
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woody scenery without, and its spacious 
and elegant apartments within, with its 
portraits and many curious articles of verti, 
would give me ample subjects to dilate 
upon, were I not compelled to be brief. 

Belton, the seat of the Brownlows, was 
purchased by Christopher Brownlow, of 
Derbyshire, chief prothonotary of the 
Court of Common Pleas in the year 1610. 
The present mansion was commenced by 
Sir John Brownlow. The building was 
begun in 1685, and finished in 1689. Sir 
John had the honour of a visit from King 
William the Third, in his progress through 
the Northern Counties in 1695. There is 
a fine collection of portraits by Lely, 
Kneller, Ryley, Romney, and others, at 
Belton house. 

The Thorolds of Syston boast a name 
as ancient as the Norman Conquest. There 
have been several branches of this highly 
respectable and worthy family—of Marston 
7 Grantham, their original seat; of 

armston Hall, on the Cliff range, or row 
as it is called, of Morton, also near 
Bourne; and of Syston Hall, one of the 
handsomest seats in this thickly beautified 
part of Lincolnshire. The Thorold family 
has possessed four baronetcies, three of 
which are now extinct. Further detail 
would exceed my space; here I will only 
say, Richard Thorold, of Morton, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Conye, of 
Basingthorpe, and that his son married 
Elizabeth, sister of Sir William Ellis, 
Knight. William Thorold and Thomas 
Thorold are both on the list of gentlemen 
above alluded to. 

I must now conclude my rambling re- 


marks with a brief reference to the stately” 


castle of Belvoir, the best known edifice in 
this neighbourhood, though I name it last, 
—a pile of building worthy of its bene- 
ficent and respected lord, his Grace the 
Duke of Rutland. You will regret to 
know, Mr. Urban, that the portrait of Sir 
Isaac Newton, which, according to your 
note at p. 273, was in the Long Gallery 


Tue CHARACTER 


Nov. 11, 1852. 

Mr. Urnsan,—It appears to,me that a 
writer in your last number has been some- 
what too precipitate in affixing, as unde- 
niable, a stain of the darkest hue upon 
one of the most remarkable of historical 
characters. The extraordinary and almost 
universal genius of Julius Cesar admits 
of no dispute—his morality was doubtless 
imperfect —but his memory has been 
blasted, nevertheless, with somewhat too 
much of eagerness, by a direct charge of 
the blackest of crimes, of the actual com- 
mission of which by him there remains 
room for very great doubt. 
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at Belvoir in 1792, is not now there nor 
anywhere. It perished in that ever to be 
lamented fire in 1816 which consumed 
treasures of art beyond all price,—a cala- 
mity on which their noble owner most 
feelingly and yet resignedly expressed him- 
self at the time of its occurrence. 

Belvoir Castle, from its elevated site, 
commands a rich and beautiful prospect, 
commencing with the valley that bears 
its name, and spreading as far to the 
north and north-east as the eye can reach. 
The magnificence of the rooms, with their 
various adaptations and contents, the un- 
equalled series of landscapes which attract 
observation in various parts of the demesne, 
are widely known and celebrated; and 
the good old English hospitality of Belvoir 
is a proverb. I rejoice that the apprecia- 
tion of Newton there, by the introduction 
of his resemblance, has enabled me to wind 
up so well my grateful correspondence 
with you. 

Yet be it permitted me to linger still a 
little in the expression of what I owe to its 
illustrious possessor. Acts of repeated fa- 
vour and kindness, requests never once 
denied, and introductions of infinite value 
when far beyond the sea,—this from him- 
self; and, from his most distinguished 
and most amiable mother, the Duchess 
Mary Isabella (whom I need not cele- 
brate, for illustrious lips and pens have 
done it long ago), words of gentlest tone 
and generous encouragement, spoken 
and written, and never to be forgotten, 
showing as they did the perfect kindness 
of her nature. Believe me, Mr. Urban, 
this is only justice, and I would rather 
undergo the painful charge of vanity, than, 
having opportunity, not express my sense 
of it ; and, if need be, I shall appeal to the 
shade of him, the association of whose 
name with that of my ancestor, was my in- 
troduction here, to shield me—Sir Isaac 
Newton. 


Yours, &c. W.C. WimPer.ey. 


or Jusius Ca&SAR. 


There has always been an inclination— 
especially amongst the friends or pro- 
fessed friends of liberty—to place the cha- 
racter of Cesar in the worst possible light. 
Upon this subject, in general, I do not 
intend to enter. But if he has not ceased, 
even yet, to be liable to the aspersions of 
party feeling, what must have been its 
violence when living he was exposed to 
the malice and studied misrepresentations 
of those who (whatever might have been 
his demerits) added to their other vices 
that ‘* damned spot” of the basest ingra- 
titude? To this is to be attributed the 
persevering utterance and obstinate cre- 
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dence of the hateful charge alluded to, 
which (it must be remembered) referred 
only to his sojourn with absent Nicomedes 
in distant Bithynia. The crime was then 
but too common ; by many it'was scarcely 
thought one of surpassing turpitude. Why 
then did the enemies of Cesar so pertina- 
ciously reiterate it against him? Because 
they perceived that it galled bitterly one 
whom they relentlessly hated. Why did 
it so distress him ? Because, assuredly, he 
scorned its commission—most probably 
he had never committed it. 

Most frequently was the charge alleged 
against him by advocates pleading a cause. 
Are unjust insinuations by gentlemen of 
their profession altogether unknown, even 
at this day, in Christian England ? 

Cesar denied the charge; he was 
anxious to free himself from its imputation 
by oath. This indignant denial proves 
incontestably, at the very least, that he 
possessed upon a hateful subject a degree 
of manly and honourable feeling not 
always existing in his age and country. 
Neither is it probable that, had he béen 
addicted to so unmanly and degrading a 
vice, he could have been in other respects 
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what we know he was. On the contrary, 
the habits imputed to him were in truth 
most unsuited and repugnant to his cha- 
racter as a soldier and a man. His ex- 
cesses with women supply an argument 
rather against than for these dark insinua- 
tions. ‘They have ever been held in other 
men (as in truth they are) a compara- 
tively venial offence. In Rome, and at 
that day, they were scarcely held as an 
offence at all. From other sensualities 
Cresar was confessedly free. He was 
neither drunkard, nor glutton, nor epi- 
cure, as so many of his contemporaries 
were. 

Dr. Arnold, in his Roman History, has 
shewn the same alacrity in crediting the 
worst imputations against Cesar that Dr. 
Doran has evinced in your own pages ; 
but I perceive that Mr. Merivale, in his 
generally able work, leans to the same 
view of the Dictator’s character that I have 
taken. And my own opinion of the Bi- 
thynian charge against him is, that its 
truth is certainly doubtful, and may very 
fairly be disbelieved. 

Yours, &c. R. H. J. 


On THE CorRUPTION OF THE JUDGES IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your number for 
March last (p. 265) I gave the particulars 
contained in a small Roll in the Chapter 
House, Westminster, consisting of original 
bills of complaint against Ralph de Heng- 
ham, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
who, with several other judges, was re- 
moved from his station by King Edward I. 
and punished for his extortions and mal- 
practices. I hope to be able on some 
future occasion to lay before your readers 
some account of the general proceedings 
taken before the commissioners or auditors 
appointed by the King to hear any com- 
plaints that might be made upon such 
matters ; the evidence of which proceed- 
ings has been supposed to be utterly lost. 
(Foss’s Judges of England, vol. iii. pp. 
39—42.) And such indeed was the case, 
as far as the contents of the documents 
are concerned, for they have never yet 
seen the light. My present purpose, how- 
ever, is to add to the bills of complaint 
previously noticed another of the same 
class, which has every appearance of hav- 
ing been one of the original file, and which 
has been found among some unsorted 
documents since my notice to you. It is 
the complaint of John de Mounteny 
against Ralph de Hengham, Thomas de 
Weyland, and William de Brompton, for 
causing a writ of entry to issue without 
its having passed through the Chancery, 
directing the said John to render to John 
Lovel a messuage, 189 acres of land, 14 


acres of meadow, 18 acres of pasture, one 
acre of wood, 30 shillings rent, and a mill 
with its appurts in Stanford and Kelwe- 
don, nigh Aungre (Essex), which the 
said John (Lovel) claims as his right of 
the gift of Robert de Mounteny to Philip 
Lovel, whose heir he is, and which the 
said Robert had demised for term of life 
to John de Foxecote. The complainant 
(whose petition is somewhat injured, or I 
would have transcribed it at full length), 
alleges that the said judges overruled all 
objections to the issue of the writ which 
he had made ‘‘solum la lay de la terre, e 
solum la estatut ke nostre seyngnur le Roy 
ad fet pure son pepel governer,’’ and the 
suit would most probably be decided 
against him in consequence. Setting out 
the disastrous consequences involved in 
such a settlement of the case, and appeal- 
ing to the royal intervention on his behalf, 
he thus continues, ‘‘ par la quele duresse 
torteuus@ke les avaundyz justices ount fet 
a le vaundit Jon a tort pur ly desheryter 
de tute sa garysoun ke ad este le sun e ses 
auncestres puys le tens le Roy Willam le 
Conquerour,e pluys ne ad pur sez nevyme 
sustenyr pyte e myserycord. Ws* prenge, 
sire Counte, par la graunt fraunchyse ke 
est en ws pur ly e pur les seons par regagd 
de charyte ke maunder voyllez a justices 
en baunke de sur seer le jugement ke en 
baunke est pendant enter ly e sire Jon 


* Vous, 
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Lovel de la vaundyte terre sy la ke ws e 
vos compayngons, eyez done vostre decrete 
sur le avauntdyt bref del quel yl est a ws 
et vos compayngouns pleynt, e sy el ne 
ayt vostre grace en ceste demonstraunce 
yl e les seons sunt deserytez.” 

The parties in this case seem to have 
been of a higher rank than those in the 
bills of complaint which have been pre- 
viously noticed. 

A John de Mounteny was lord of certain 
townships in the county of Nottingham in 
the reign of Edward II. and obtained a 
pardon as an adherent of the Earl of Lan- 
caster for participating in the death of 
Gaveston, but he continued to belong to 
that party, for his armorial bearings were 
entered on the roll of the battle of Borough- 
bridge, where the baronial confederacy 
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against the Despencers received its utter 


defeat. A John Lovel was a justice itine- 
rant in 1292, and a judge of the King’s 
Bench in 1294,—five years after the pre- 
sentation of Mounteny’s bill of complaint. 
There were then two noble families of the 
name, and to which he belonged is not 
known. (Foss’s Judges, vol. iii. p. 122.) 

In the ‘ Placitorum Abbreviatio’’ (p. 
272) is a short entry which may have some 
reference to the case in question. Under 
the heading ‘‘ Oxford and Essex’’ is the 
following : 

‘¢ Johannes de Mounteney, Rogerus de 
Leys et Avelina uxor ejus, et Willielmus 
de Clovill dicynt se esse heredes Johanne 
de Samford que de Rege tenet in capite. 
Ideo venirent juratores inter Regem et 
eos.’’ Yours, &c. d. B. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD MENIAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—Although our venerable 
judges, who administer and interpret the 
laws of the land, are not equally answer- 
able for the exposition of the rules of 
grammar or the mazes of philology as for 
the due construction of the law and the 
statutes, yet, from their character and 
standing as men of learning and education, 
whatever they say or sanction is calculated 
to have its weight and authority with the 
community. It is therefore desirable to 
take some public notice of a very extra- 
ordinary piece of perverted etymology, 
which was uttered by one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer, and passed uncontra- 
dicted by his learned brethren, on the 
4th of November. 

The motion under their consideration 
related to an action brought by a Go 
verness to recover the balance of her 
salary for the remaining months of the year 
in which she had been discharged ; and 
Chief Justice Jervis, who tried the case at 
Guildford assizes, had been of opinion that 
a governess stood, in point of law, in the 
same position as a menial servant, and 
was only entitled to a month’s notice or a 
month’s salary; but the jury gave the full 
amount. It was now insisted that the 
defendant was entitled to enter a nonsuit. 
After the learned counsel had stated the 
case, 

Mr. Baron Alderson said that the 
term ‘‘menial’’ applied to all residing 
intra menia, and that a governess so re- 
siding accordingly fell within the descrip- 
tion of a menial servant, and was entitled 
only to a month’s notice. 
¢ Mr. Baron Parke expressed considerable 
doubt whether the rule alluded to by Baron 
Alderson applied to all menial servants. 
If a man left a legacy of a year’s wages to 
all his servants, would that entitle a go- 
verness to a year’s salary? 


The Chief Baron did not think that either 
a tutor or a governess was within the 
description of a menial servant, or a 
servant at all. They were not more so 
than a domestic chaplain was. The point 
must turn on the particular terms of the 
engagement in each case. 

However, a rule nisi was granted, and 
the case stands for further argument. 

I have consulted the Law Dictionaries, 
and the result is as I suspected. Mr. 
Baron Alderson’s etymology is not of his 
own suggestion, but it is the accepted 
explanation given perhaps by the whole 
series of those authorities.—From the 
edition of Cowel published in 1727 I copy 
the following— 

** MentA.s, As menial servants, (a De- 
rivative from Meenia, signifying the walls 
of a house or other place,) are Household 
Servants, that is, such as live within the 
walls of their master’s house, mentioned 
in the stat. 2 H. 4, 21.”’ 

And the like statement is repeated in 
the last book of the kind :— 

** MENIALS, from Menia the walls of 
a castle, house, or other place, Household 
servants who live under their Lord or 
master’s roof; mentioned in the ancient 
stat, 2 Hen. 4, c. 21.’’ (Tomlins’ Law 
Dictionary, 3d edit. 4to. 1820.) 

It would seem, then, that the lawyers 
have not only ‘ termes de la ley,’’ a lan- 
guage of their own, but also/a peculiar ety- 
mology for words that are common both to 
clerk and layman. For all the lay scholars 
are against them in this case: both before 
and since the great Dr. Samuel Jobnson. 

A meyny, from the old French maisnie, 
is properly defined by Ruddiman and 
Jamieson as ‘‘ the persons constituting one 
family,’’ as in a phrase quoted by Ray, 
‘We be six or seven a’ meny,’’ é. e. six 
or seven in family. Dr. Johnson admits 
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no other derivation, and Richardson refers 
the inquirer from the word Menial to 
Many, that common adjective being in 
fact derived from the large numbers of 
ancient retinues. Mr. Richardson sug- 
gests that the original root may have been 
the German Mengan, (Lat. miscere,) from 
the mixed company of which such retinues 
were constituted; but Mr. Way informs us 
that the word is frequently represented by 
the low-Latin isnada or ionata, 
which seems to express the true definition 
of the word,—those who lived in the manse 
or mansion. (Promptorium Parvulorum, 
p- 332.) 

The oldest example quoted by the lexico- 
graphers of the phrase ‘‘ menial servants ’’ 
is that from Skelton’s ‘“‘ Why come ye not 
to Court :’’ 


His servantes meniall 
He doth revile, and brall 
Lyke Mahound in a play. 
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But in the old French of the Parliamen 
Rolls we have several instances of the 
term, not only earlier than this, but earlier 
than the statute of 2 Hen. IV. In the 
4th year of Richard II. the “ menials ’’ of 
the King’s household were to be included 
in a poll-tax ; it was to be levied “‘ si bien 
des meynalx en l’oustel n’re Seigneur le 
Roi come des autres Seigneurs parmy le 
Roialme.”’ 

In the 16th Ric. II. it was enacted that 
no yeoman or other of less estate than an 
Esquire should use or wear a cognisance 
or livery, ‘‘ s'il ne soit meignal et familier 
continuelment demurant en I’ ostell de son 
seigneur ;’’ and so in several subsequent 
enactments. 

It is therefore clear that Menial is a 
French word, derived from a nobleman’s 
maisnie or retinue, and not a Latin adjec- 
tive derived from menia. 

Yours, &c. J. G.N. 


Tue Rev. BENJAMIN JENKS, AUTHOR OF THE BOoK OF PRAYERS. 


Shrewsbury, Nov. 6th. 

Mr. Ursan,—The village of Harley, 
in Shropshire, derives some interest from 
having been the scene, during a period of 
fifty-six years, of the pastoral labours of 
the Rev. Benjamin Jenks, author of the 
popular ‘‘ Book of Prayers and Offices of 
Devotion for Families,’’ a work that has 
passed through many editions, and for a 
century and a half maintained a high cha- 
racter of usefulness. As comparatively 
little mention has been made of this truly 
primitive rector of a retired country parish, 
the following notice may be acceptable. 

Mr. Jenks was born at Eaton-under- 
Heywood, Salop, and baptized there May 
23rd, 1646. He was descended from a 
respectable Shropshire family resident at 
Wolverton, in the same county, and the 
eldest son of the Rev. John Jenks, for 
many years vicar of Eaton, who died 20th 
Dec. 1695, aged 90 years.* 

The subject of the present notice ap- 
pears to have been ordained to the curacy 
of Harley, a situation which he had not 
long occupied before the rector of the 
parish died. Having already, by diligence 
to the duties of his charge, acquired the 
respect and confidence of the parishioners, 
and the patron of the living, Francis Vis- 
count Newport (created Earl of Bradford 
1694), finding that he was well appreciated 
by them, went one Sunday in private to 
hear him preach, when he was so much 
pleased with his sermon that he not only 
presented him to the living, but also ap- 
pointed him as his chaplain. From the 


same source he likewise obtained Kenley, 
a small parish adjoining Harley. At these 
churches Mr. Jenks officiated alternately, 
the inhabitants of each place usually at- 
tending to join in his ministrations. 

On leaving the university about the year 
1668, it seems that he held sentiments not 
uncommon at that time among many di- 
vines in the Church of England, viz. the 
semi-Pelagian doctrine of man’s sufficiency 
to effect his own conversion at his own 
will and pleasure; for, as he remarks of 
himself in the preface to one of his publi- 
cations, ‘‘ what he wanted in skill he made 
up in bitter zeal ’’ against all that had as- 
serted and advanced the doctrine of faith— 
which he considered as ‘‘ not only empty 
of truth, but fall of absurdity, notwith- 
standing Scriptures and Articles stood in 
his way.” Under this impression he con- 
tinued for a season, ‘‘ until it pleased the 
mercy of God to humble him in the midst 
of health and prosperity, and to give bim 
troubles of mind and doubts as to his 
state,”” whereby he learned from his 
heavenly teacher the right understanding 
of faith, as apprehended and applied to 
man’s justification only by the righteous- 
ness of Christ. This doctrine he after- 
wards maintained and defended as ‘‘a 
faith working by love and evidenced by 
good works,’’ and which subsequently 
formed the theme of his public exhorta- 
tions as a preacher, a character in which 
he appears to have been plain and ju- 
dicious, as well as earnest in his endeavours 
to excite his flock to the duties of aChristian 





* This gentleman was iaberted in the chancel of Eaton Church, and as a mark of 
respect to his memory his funeral was attended by twenty clergymen. The sermon on 
the occasion was preached by the Rev. W. Bee from Gen. xxv. 15, (Old MS.) 
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life on earth that they might be better pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of heaven. In 
fact, his various writings evince soundness 
of thought, a zeal without bigotry, and a 
diligent discrimination in searching for 
and asserting the truth.of the gospel as 
unfolded in Holy Writ, and taught in the 
sound and wholesome doctrines and Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, 

Mr. Jenks was remarkable for modera- 
tion and candour towards those who dif- 
fered from him in opinion. With his pa- 
rishioners he was social and affable, their 
friend and counsellor, acquainting himself 
with their state and condition; and, although 
he maintained somewhat of authority over 
them, yet by his charity and unblamable 
life he at all times commanded their vene- 
ration and respect. 

For many years previous to his decease 
he had his coffin made, that it might as a 
monitor direct his thoughts to mortality, 
as well as to ‘‘the remembrance of such 
narrow bounds in death as might help to 
keep him within better compass all his 
life,’’ and to further this purpose he con- 
stantly used it as a wardrobe. 

Through life he retained the esteem of 
the noble family who had early favoured 
him with their patronage, and before his 
decease the then patron of the living— 
Richard Earl of Bradford, being aware of 
his sedulous attention, as well as devoted 
attachment to his parishioners, allowed 
him to nominate his successor, whereupon 
he chose the Rev. Mr. Painter, who had 
for some time faithfully served him as a 
curate, when the infirmities of age ren- 
dered assistance necessary, and who re- 
sembled him in earnest piety and mode- 
ration. 

In reference to the varjous writings of 
Mr. Jenks, an excellent author of the 
early part of the last century states, ‘‘ that 
there is scarce any circumstance of the 
Christian life which solicits the assistance 
of a spiritual physician but may be ac- 
commodated with seasonable and suitable 
relief from this ample dispensatory of 
edification, exhortation, and comfort, 
There are in the works of that excellent 
man cordials to cheer the drooping ; restor- 
atives to heal the backsliding; stimula- 
tives to quicken the supine ; with lenitives 
to ease the ‘anguish of conscience, and 
make the bones which sin has broken to 
rejoice ; nor to be wearied with a dry de- 
tail of all that can be laid upon any point 
of inquiry ;—on the coutrary, the most 
spiritual doctrines and the most sovereign 
consolations are both skilfully selected 
and pertinently applied with this well- 
judged design of improving and exhilirat- 
ing the mind without overcharging or 
burdening the memory.”’ 
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From a collected list which I have made 
of his publications, the following may be 
enumerated :— 

A Sermon preached at Harley Feb. 14th, 
1688, being a day of Thanksgiving for the 
great deliverance of this Kingdom from 
Popery. 

Another upon the 5th of Nov. 1689. 

The Book of Prayers and Offices of 
Devotion for Families and for particular 
Persons upon most occasions. The first 
edition was published about 1698, and the 
fifth in 1713. During the present century 
several editions have been printed, with a 
short preface by the late Rev. Charles 
Simeon, M.A. the phraseology in some 
parts being. better adapted to modern 
usage. 

In 1701, after his Prayer Book, Mr. 
Jenks published Meditations, with Short 
Prayers annexed, in Ten Decads, upon 
various subjects. In 1704, A Second Cen- 
tury of Meditations followed, as ‘‘ a per- 
suasive endeavour to quicken all families 
to their prayers.”’ 

In 1699, he produced The Liberty of 
Prayer asserted and guarded from Licen- 
tiousness; Three Letters against Common 
and Prophane Swearing; A Sermon 
preached on the day of Public Thanks- 
giving for the Peace and his Majesty’s 
Return, Dec. 2nd, 1697. In1700,The Bell 
rung to Prayers. About the same time, 
Submission to the Righteousness of God ; 
or the Necessity of Trusting to a Better 
Righteousness than our Own, &c.—a most 
excellent production. - After these he pro- 
duced Contemplations full of Admiration ; 
Serious Thoughts of the Wonderful God ; 
The Glorious Victory of Chastity, in 
Joseph’s hard Conflict and his Happy Es- 
cape ; Ouranography, or Heaven Opened. 
The substance of Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
five books concerning the Eternal Felicity 
of the Saints. The Poor Man’s Ready 
Companion. A lesser Prayer Book for 
Families, &c. Some of these, it may be 
mentioned, have passed into two or three 
editions. 

Mr. Jenks died May 10th, 1724, and 
was buried on the 14th in the chancel of 
Harley church, where a modest stone 
tablet is erected to his memory, sur- 
mounted with his armorial bearings, viz. : 
Argent, three boar’s heads couped sable, 
a chief indented of the last; impaling 
Baugh of Aldon Court, co. Salop, Gules, a 
fess vaire, between three mullets argent ; 
and the following inscription :—Venera- 
bilis Vir, Ben. Jenks, In hac ecclesia per 
56 annos, docendo, vivendo, scribendo, 
animis lucrandis incubuit. Tandem, Do- 
mino vocante, servus bonus et fidelis, 
celo maturus, intravit in gaudium eter- 
num 10" Maii, A.D, 1724, etatis sus 
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78. Hoc monimentum Martha conjux 
amantissima M.S.P. 

He was twice married: 1. Miss Baugh, 
by whom he had a son and daughter ; the 
former died during infancy, and the latter 
married Mr. Bradburne of Wolstaston, 
Salop. The maiden name of his second 
wife was Hunt; she was the widow of a 
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clergyman, and by whom he had no issue. 
She was buried in St. Chad’s Church, 
Shrewsbury. 

To your next Magazine I purpose to 
communicate some account of the church 
and parish of Harley. 

Yours, &c. Henry Piperon. 
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The Society of Antiquaries—Collection of Proclamations—Ely Cathedral—The Norman Tower at Bury 
St. Edmund’s—Queen’s College, Birmingham—Prizes at the University of Cambridge—Medals of 
the Royal Society—Announcements of Historical and Antiquarian Works. 


The question renewed in the Society of 
Antiquaries whether the Annual Sub- 
scription should be Two Guineas or Four, 
was brought to a second decision at the 
meeting held on the 25th November ; 
when the reduction effected by the vote 
of last Session was confirmed by a majo- 
rity of 51 to 39. This result was scarcely 
different to the preceding division, upon 
which six more Fellows voted, four more 
in the majority and two more in the mino- 
rity: it may therefore be considered as 
shewing fairly the proportionate opinion 
upon this important point, as the attend- 
ance of members materially varied from 
that on the former occasion. We-could 
have wished, we must confess, that the 
apparently irresistible arguments which 
have been so cogently urged by the Trea- 
surer in his admirable pamphlets, had ex- 
ercised a more obvious influence; but it 
was evident that the opinions of many of 
his opponents were for the present too 
much influenced by party bias to be able 
to view the question divested of personal 
relations. The operation of the change 
will, we doubt not, in a very short time, 
correct this state of feeling. The reduc- 
tion has already begun to show a re-invigo- 
rating effect. Since it was made, twenty- 
six candidates for admission have been 
proposed, including four already elected : 
and many others are doubtless waiting the 
decision which is now attained. 

The discussion which took place on this 
occasion involved all the charges of mis- 
management and inactivity with which the 
pe mn has been complicated. Without 

enying any of them, or even for the time 
combating any of their exaggerations and 
errors, Mr. Bruce endeavoured to recal 
the attention of the meeting to the prac- 
tical question before it, as one which should 
be weighed on considerations purely finan- 
cial. In so doing, he repeated, as the 
most conclusive arguments, the well-con- 
sidered results of his inquiries into the 


past statistics of the Society, which had 
previously appeared in his printed state- 
ments :— 

“ Whilst the subscription was two gui- 
neas, the Society was at its best. Its 
publications were highly valuable, and 
its numbers gradually increased from 400 
to 800. Immediately the subscription 
was raised, the numerical strength began 
to fall, and it has gone gradually down 
from 800 to 473. In five years anterior 
to the raising of the subscription, the ad- 
missions numbered 198; in the next five 
years they were 129; in the following 
five years they were 94. In the twenty 
years anterior to the increase, they num- 
bered 705. In the twenty years imme~ 
diately succeeding the change they fell to 
484; in the next twenty years to 414. 
Such have been the numerical results of 
the increase of payment. 

“The admission-fee was raised at the 
same time as the subscription, from five 
guineas to eight guineas, and the compa- 
rative results of high and low subscrip- 
tions have been as follows :—During the 
five years anterior to the increase, we re- 
ceived in admission fees 10397, 10s. Dur- 
ing the last five years we received 6382, 8s. 
Within the same periods we received in 
subscriptions of new members 415/. 16s., 
and 3192. 4s. So that, upon a five years’ 
comparison of our present state with that 
before the increase, there are balances of 
4017. 2s. per annum in favour of the 
lower payments. Such have been the 
pecuniary results. 

‘¢ Equally adverse has been the effect 
upon the status of the Society. Inthe 
last list before the increase, there were 93 
peers; there are now 33. In the same 
list were 11 bishops ; there are now five. 
There were then 141 clergymen; there 
are now 75,—whilst in the Archeological 
Institute, with a subscription of one 
guinea, there are 257. 

“The effect upon the literature. and 
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practical usefulness of the Society has 
been equally fatal. The Society cannot 
exist without literary aid. Eight guineas 
admission fee, and four guineas subscrip- 
tion, are payments little suited to the 
ordinary capabilities of literary men; and 
the result has been, (as urged by Mr. 
Roach Smith) that the Society has de- 
creased in reputation and usefulness at 
the same time that its numerical strength 
has declined. All these results have en- 
sued at a time when the world at large has 
been giving more and more attention to 
antiquarian subjects. Whilst antiquaries 
have been starting up on all sides of us 
out of doors, the Society of Antiquaries 
has been gradually contracting itself within 
a continually decreasing space.’’ 

Such are the grounds upon which this 
important change has been advocated, and 
at length carried, by the present Treasurer. 
It will, we doubt not, form an era in the 
Society, to be regarded hereafter with the 
amplest acknowledgments of his judgment 
and foresight; but the courage and forbear- 
ance which have been exercised in its ac- 
complishment, can only be duly appre- 
ciated by those who have watched the 
struggle, and been cognisant of the nu- 
merous obstacles and vexations which he 
has had to encounter. 

The opponent physicians now either are, 
or ought to be, united in their next mea- 
sures for the recovery of their patient : 
for each has already prescribed ‘‘ increased 
exertion,’°—Mr. Bruce with an enlarged 
body of members, Mr. Pettigrew with a 
high subscription. The desiderata which 
have been chiefly urged in the discussion 
are,—the more active pursuit of antiqua- 
rian discoveries ; a better Archzologia ; 
and the continuation of the Vetusta Monu- 
menta. The enlargement of the consti- 
tuency of the Society,— in conjunction, all 
will be ready to require, with judicious 
direction and encouragement from the 
Council, will tend to promote the first ; 
and the result will effect the required im- 
provement in the Archeologia. But with 
regard to the Vetusta Monumenta, we 
would caution the Fellows from allowing 
themselves to be carried away by ideas of 
mere magnificence unattended with utility. 
The large surface of paper presented by 
the Vetusta Monumenta may be occa- 
sionally desirable, but it is only occa- 
sionally so. For many of the subjects 
which have heretofore been engraved in it, 
it was plainly unnecessary. This has evi- 
dently been practically discovered by the 
Director and Council, and has gradually 
occasioned the virtual, rather than the in- 
tentional, cessation of the Vetusta Monu- 
menta. When the Society was proceeding 
with its magnificent Cathedrals, a gigantic 
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folio was considered requisite; but Mr. Brit- 
ton came and showed that the object could 
be as thoroughly and satisfactorily effected 
in a portable quarto. So it is with most 
other subjects. They can be fully as well 
represented in the quarto pages of~the 
Archeologia as in the sumptuous, if not 
extravagant, folios of the Vetusta Monu- 
menta: nay, it has been shewn in the 
Archeological Journal that in the majo- 
rity of cases a highly finished woodcut, 
even when confined to an octavo page, is 
equally effective. It is not, therefore, so 
much in size, as in quality of art, that 
the recent engravings published by the 
Society of Antiquaries have been deficient. 

The valuable Collection of Proclama- 
tions which is preserved in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries is now in the 
hands of Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper 
Office, who has kindly undertaken to ar- 
range it for binding, and to supply proper 
indices, The collection is weak in certain 
parts, particularly in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; and if any of our readers possess 
detached Proclamations, which they do not 
care to retain, they will, by communicating 
them, not merely confer a favour on the 
Society, but render a service to historical 
literature, in assisting to make a collection 
already so copious as complete as possible. 

An interesting statement has just been 
put forth respecting the progress of the 
extensive restorations which have recently 
been carried on with so much liberality at 
Ely Cathedral. The subscriptions realised 
have amounted to about 7,000/., of which 
3,150/. was given by the Bishop of the 
diocese, the Canons, and other members 
ofthe Church. The expenditure upon the 
works of the new choir, without including 
large sums expended before the subscrip- 
tion list was formally opened, have ex- 
ceeded 9,000/. About 1,500/. more will 
be required to complete the altar, steps, 
and pavement, the wings, and other por- 
tions of the altar-screen, not included in 
Mr. Gardner’s noble gift, and in the re- 
storation of the monuments for the in- 
closure of the choir. Five new painted 
windows have been erected, and eight 
others have been promised, most of which 
are now in preparation. The most im- 
portant work that remains to be under- 
taken is the restoration of the Lantern. 
Estimates of several minor portions of 
restoration are appended to the report, as 
a guide to those who may feel desirous to 
undertake their accomplishment. 

The Committee appointed for the Res- 
toration of the Norman Tower at Bury St. 
Edmund's, have reported that the work 
has at length been completed. The state 
of the tower before the work was com- 
menced is thus described ;— 
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‘* Hemmed in between two houses, a 
considerable part of its finest architectural 
features were concealed, and some of its 
masonry was even cut away, and its founda- 
tions undermined, for domestic purposes. 
The walls were split through from top to 
bottom on all four sides ; the ashlar casing 
was loose and displaced in all directions ; 
the mouldings and ornamental work were 
broken and in’ disorder; the windows 
stopped up by a weight of brickwork cal- 
culated to accelerate the ruin of the struc- 
ture, and the arches crippled and sunk ; 
whilst the proportions of the tower were 
destroyed by its lower part being buried 
in the earth to the depth of several feet.”’ 
The committee succeeded in removing both 
the houses: the accumulated earth was 
removed; the decayed foundations were 
repaired and secured by a solid bed of 
concrete; the fissures were all soundly 
grouted up; the great eastern arch was 
taken out, with the masonry over it to the 
first tier of windows, and reinstated; the 
parapet and some feet of the walls below 
it were rebuilt ; and every loose or de- 
cayed stone of the ashlar and ornamental 
work was replaced by new or reset. A 
new roof, of improved form and great 
strength, was put on; new floors and timbers 
were substituted for the decayed old ones; 
the intruded masonry was removed from 
the windows; lattices and louvres of bronzed 
iron, in character with the edifice, were 
introduced, and the whole structure clasped 
at four different heights by massive iron 
ties, whereby a strength has been given to 
the tower not inferior, it is believed, to 
that which it possessed at its first erection. 
A wrought-iron palisade has been carried 
round the area, to protect the building as 
well as to guard the passage-way. The 
cost of these great operations, with the at- 
tendant expenses, has amounted to about 
3,400/. of which 8002. was contributed by 
the parish, the remainder having been 
raised by the liberal donations of the no- 
bility and gentry of the neighbourhood 
and inhabitants of the town, a list of whom 
is appended; and all liabilities are now 
discharged. In the collection of the funds, 
and in the general business of the com- 
mittee, most important services have been 
rendered by Mr. Tymms, as honorary 
secretary, and the small balance which re- 
mained the committee have appropriated 
towards a testimonial in acknowledgment 
of his valuable assistance. 

The engineering department of Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, has commenced its 
important operations, under the direction 
of Profs. the Rev. W. Hunt, W. P. Mar- 
shall, H. Rose, and G. Shaw. The Rev. 
Dr. Warneford has enabled the college to 
erect a lecture-room, engineering work- 
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shops, and rooms for resident engineering 
students ; and the same munificent patron 
has defrayed the expenses of a supple- 
mental charter, under the provisions of 
which the Council is enabled to confer by 
examination the degree of ‘‘ Civil En- 
gineer.’’ Considering the present condi- 
tion of engineering, mining, and architec- 
tural science, the unrestricted competition 
to which our trade and manufactures must 
inevitably be exposed, in connection with 
the fact that systematic education in arts 
and manufactures is established in some 
continental states, a cogent argument is 
supplied that this department should be 
energetically and efficiently carried out in 
Birmingham. The Council has earnestly 
appealed to the friends of education, and 
to the great mining and manufacturing 
interests, for funds to enable them to pur- 
chase models of mechanical powers, ma- 
chinery, sections of steam-engines, ex- 
pensive philosophical apparatus, &c. which 
appeal has been liberally responded to by 
the Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Leigh, Mr. 
Clement Ingleby, and other friends. 

In the University of Cambridge, the 
Maitland Prize for an English essay upon 
‘* The Duty, as well as Policy, of Christian 
States to encourage Missions for the Con- 
version of the Heathen,’’ has been ad- 
judged to the Rev. C. K. Robinson, of St. 
Catharine’s hall ; and the Seatonian Prize 
for the best English Poem — Subject, 
‘* Mammon ’’-—to the Rev. James Mason 
Neale, M.A., of Trinity college. 

The Council of the Royal Society has 
decided to award the Copley Medal to 
Baron Humboldt, for his eminent services 
in Natural Science, the Rumford Medal 
to Professor Stokes, for his paper ‘‘ On 
the Refrangibility of Light,’’ and the two 
Royal Medals, one to Mr, J. T. Joule, for 
his papers ‘‘ On Physical Science,” and 
the other to Mr. T. H. Huxley, for his 
paper ‘‘ On the Meduse.’’ 

A popular work on the historical as- 
sociations of Norwich is advertised under 
the title of “Rambles in an Old City: 
comprising Visits to the principal objects 
of interest in a Cathedral and Manufac- 
turing City, with Antiquarian, Historical, 
Biographical, and Political Associations.’ 

A new quarterly periodical to be de- 
voted principally to the elucidation of the 
antiquities of Ulster, is about to be pub- 
lished at Belfast, under the title of “ The 
Ulster Journal of Archeology.’’ 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the remark- 
able exhibition of Irish Antiquities (par- 
ticularly those of the province of Ulster) 
held in the Belfast Museum during the late 
meeting of the British Association in that 
town, has been published by the Curator, 
with an appendix of ° one notes, 

4 
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MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Art and Nature under an Italian Sky. 
4to. By M. T. M. D. 1852.—This is the 
journal of a lady who visited Italy in the 
year 1845, commencing with Milan, and 
finishing the record of her tour at Venice. 
It contains an account of what she saw and 
what she felt in that land where there is 
so much to call upon the sight and feeling 
for constant exertion. She is a grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. Beckford, and 
may be supposed, therefore, to inherit 
something of his enthusiasm and taste for 
art and nature. Her narrative is light and 
pleasing, and if there is little novelty in 
her observations, or depth in her reflec- 
tions, it is only the natural consequence 
of her previous want of acquaintance with 
the subject. To travel with advantage, 
says Dr. Johnson, can only be gained by 
previous study at home; and it is more 
than we can ask of ladies, before they pack 
up their trunks for an Italian tour, to 
have profoundly studied the antiquities of 
Muratori, the architecture of Palladio, the 
pictorial volumes of Vasari and Lanzi, 
and others, and the vast mines of poetical 
wealth that lie entombed in the quartos of 
Quadriand Tiraboschi. Yet to give weight 
and novelty to their observations, to make 
their journals instructive, and their obser- 
vations correct, this and more than this 
must be done ; to travel in Italy with profit 
to themselves and to their readers, half a 
life must be passed in preparation. What 
may be achieved by the diligent and the ob- 
serving, and by those who form a correct 
view of the dignity and importance of the 
object, may be seen in the volumes of For- 
syth, and even more fully in the later ones 
of Mr. Ruskin, in which original observa- 
tion, and the most patient and laborious 
investigation, are alike assisting and ad- 
vancing each other. 

As, however, in the present volume no 
pretence is made to any such erudition ; 
and as her good sense and modest estimate 
of herself has preserved the authoress from 
any great violations of taste, or flagrant ab- 
surdities of judgment, in her criticisms, it 
would be quite unfair to place her in con- 
trast with those who have made the fine 
arts one of the leading pursuits of theirlife. 
She, probably, has been rocking the cradle, 
while they have been measuring the Capi- 
tol; and she has been smiling on her living 
infant, while they have been gazing on 
infants made of canvas and wood. She 
Sound herself in Italy, and has made such 
remarks as other educated ladies of this 
country would do on the like occasion. 
Mrs, Jamieson might be more learned, and 


Miss Martineau more reflective, and Mrs. 
Austen more philosophical, and Miss Par- 
doe more historical; but still the present 
authoress, we think, is quite on a level 
with any other lady who might leave Bel- 
grave Square or Park Lane for a similar 
excursion. Among the many striking pas- 
sages, we should recommend those who 
have unfortunately not time to peruse the 
whole, to turn to the ascent of Vesuvius— 
the visit to Pompeii—the description of 
the visit to Amalfi and Pestum—to the 
visits to the varfous picture galleries and 
museums at Rome—and to the interview 
with the Pope, and the reception at the 
Colonna Palace. These will not fail to 
please, in their various subjects and styles 
of composition, and serve also agreeably 
to recall to a second life the fading impres- 
sions which have been stamped on the 
reader’s memory long before. 

We have been always inclined to think 
that a writer’s taste and knowledge are 
peculiarly visible in the choice of guota- 
tions which he makes, and that particularly 
in his poetical selections. Now our au- 
thoress, having, we presume, a Byron and 
a Rogers in her trunk, quotes only from 
them. Except that they are so well known 
and familiar, there can be no objection to 
the choice. Each in his own style is a 
genuine and good poet; but from Byron 
her selections are not particularly well 
chosen. 

P. 7. “I fully appreciate at this moment 
that line in Byron’s exquisite description 
of the Rhine,— 

There can be no farewell to scene like thine, 

The mind is coloured by thy every hie. 

To make the first line metrical, we pre- 
sume the article must be prefixed to 
** scene,”"—a scene. The second line we 
do not presume to understand, nor do we 
approve of the hiatus “thy every,’”’ which 
we are sure neither Apollo nor Mr. Rogers 
4 approve. 

- 12.— 


Looking o’er the vale of vintage bowers 


is defective in metre, but, not having a 
— ’. hand, we cannot rectify the error. 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity. 

Of this image, in which the authoress 
sees “ sublime beauty,’’ we confess we can 
make nothing that touches either our reason 
or feelings, or anything but a mass of in- 
congruous expressions piled up together. 

The last we shall mention is from p.210, 
in the description of the Dying Gladiator: 
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He recked not of the life he lost, or prize, 
is, we think, as good a specimen of the 
bathos as may be found in one of Pope’s 
famous linés to Lord Oxford, viz. 


To follow to the scaffold or the cell. 


We do not mean that Lord Byron was 
not a great poet, and that he did not 
generally write better than this; but we 
mean that our authoress has been rather 
unfortunate in her selections. 

We have not space to go through this 
volume according to our first intention, 
with competent choice of passages to 
be remarked; but we may desire, if a 
second edition is published, which we 
hope will be the case, that she will care- 
fully revise some opinions and remarks 
she has given :—As, p. 20, the comparison 
of Marshal Saxe’s monument at Strasburg 
to that collection of ‘ tebacco-pipes’’ 
called Mrs. Nightingale’s in Westminster 
Abbey. P. 49. The assertion should be 
corrected (following common rumour) that 
the head of Christ in Leonardo’s Last 
Supper was not finished; and, en passant, 
we may remark that it is astonishing to 
us that, while so much ¢al/& has been made 
on this celebrated picture, the Last Supper 
of Raphael, in our opinion as fine, is never 
mentioned! P. 26. Ludlow died in exile, 
but not in obscurity. How could such a 
maneverbeobscure? P.60. Our authoress 
justly praises the Vandykes at Genoa. Can 
it be believed that Vandyke was so ne- 
glected in England that he left it for want 
of employment? Yet soit was. P.73. The 
observations regarding the Cathedral of 
Pisa must undergo a most careful revision. 
P. 72. As regards the Leaning Tower at 
Pisa, it is as strong and safe as if it were 
built upright. Our authoress has kept 
herself quite free of the ‘‘ accustomed 
folly ’’ of her sister and brother-travellers, 
in questioning whether it was not built 
originally with the deflexion it has. Sir 
Charles Barry, a little wiser and more 
experienced, is taking care, by slowness of 
movement and by graduated pressure, that 
his great tower, erected on the muddy 
banks of the Thames, shall not take a 
similar inclination. P. 122. As Hercu- 
laneum is dismissed in two half-pages, we 
shall not find room for any remarks thereon 
—de minimis non curat lex.—Few of our 
travellers, we have remarked, are botanists, 
or go to that sunny clime with any know- 
ledge of the new vegetation they shall see. 
When an authoress talks of the “ tamarind 
tree’’ at Rome, we are at a loss to know 
in what page of our Dendrology we ought 
to look. P. 225. In the famous “ Trans- 
figuration ’’ of Raphael, our traveller’s 
eyes appear to have seen in the figure of 
our Saviour that which once indeed was 
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there—the light that issued from it and 
spread its illumination on the rest, but 
which has long departed. And, p. 282. 
How came she not, at Ferrara, to have given 
one little hour’s repose to read the poems 
of Ariosto in his own manuscript! Such 
a sight, we are quite sure, would have 
brought tears of joy from Mr. Beckford’s 
eyes, and exclamations of rapture from 
his lips. 





Lectures on Ancient History. By B. - 
G. Niebuhr. 8vo. 3 vols.*—Those who 
are only acquainted with Niebuhr through 
his principal work (the Roman History) 
have but an imperfect idea of his talents 
as an historian. It might be compared to 
a half-length portrait, which, as it con- 
tains the face, expresses the main part of 
the person; yet there may be peculiarities 
in the full-length without which our idea is 
defective. Now Niebuhr’s Roman History 
gives us the face and bust, but the limbs 
are so well shaped that the whole length 
deserves to be presented to view. To look 
on him merely as an historical antiquary, 
a sifter of mythologies, and a detector of 
fables, is only doing him justice in part, 
He had talents also for relating history, 
apart from controversy ; and, though in his 
own line he stands at the head, he would 
have ranked with Heeren, C. F. Her- 
mann, and Fuss, even if he had confined 
himself to the other. In fact there are 
two Niebuhrs, and we doubt whether we 
are not pleased as much with the latter as 
with the former. Those Lectures on Roman 
History, which take up the subject where 
his greater work breaks off, exhibit him as 
a narrator who passes from testing the au- 
thenticity of history to estimating the 
actors and discussing the events. 

The Lectures on Ancient History were 
twice delivered by Niebuhr, in 1826 and 
in 1829-30. A series delivered by him in 
1825, on the History of Greece, from the 
battle of Cheeronea to the destruction of 
Corinth, has furnished many valuable ad- 
ditions. They were edited in Germany by 
his son, Dr. Marcus Niebuhr, and now 
appear under the able supervision of Dr. 
Schmitz (the editor of those-on Roman 
History), with additions and corrections 
from his own notes. 

“They embrace the history of the 
ancient world, with the exception of that 
of Rome, down to the time when all the 
other nations and states of classical an- 





* For reviews of Niebuhr’s Lectures on 
Roman History from the First Punic War 
to Constantine, and from the Earliest 
Times to the First Punic War, see July 
1847, and May 1848. For Niebuhr’s 
Life and Letters, see March 1852, 
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tiquity were absorbed by the empire of 
Rome, and when its history became, in 
point of fact, the history of the world. 
Hence the present course of Lectures, 
together with that on the History of Rome, 
form a complete course, embracing the 
whole of ancient history.”’ (Preface, p. v.) 

Niebuhr has, in a general way, adopted 
the arrangement of Trogus, which he calls 
‘*sagacious and pleasing,’’ and which is 
familiar to us in the abridgement of 
Justin. We cannot pretend to offer an 
abstract of these Lectures, for they em- 
brace too wide a period, and include too 
many topics. We prefer offering a few 
specimens, 1. of general historical ob- 
servations ; 2. of literary notices, ancient 
and modern ; and 3. of miscellaneous re- 
marks. 

1. Though Niebuhr recognises a disso- 
lution of the great Assyrian Empire, long 
before its destruction, he maintains that 
the common idea, “‘ that after the death of 
Sardanapalus a new empire of Assyria 
arose, is incorrect,’’ and that ‘‘the king 
who destroyed his capital ’’ (Nineveh) pe- 
rished. (i. 29.*) He strongly protests 
against reducing mythical and poetical 
tales to what is historically probable (72); 
but the temptation to do so, we must 
observe, is very powerful. He admits the 
existence of Troy, but adds, ‘‘ I have no 
more belief in the historical nature of the 
Trojan war than I have in the story of 
Ganymede being carried off from Mount 
Ida, or in the Judgment of Paris.’’ (84.) 
Still he considers that there was a conflict 
between Hellas and the Teucro-Pelasgian 
kingdom, which ended in the destruction 
of the latter. He regards the whole ac- 
count of Smerdis, Darius, and Cambyses, 
as a popular legend, which Herodotus 
heard and introduced into his work, and 
of no historical value. (97.) He attributes 
the popular history of the return of the 
Heraclide to an attempt of the Pelopon- 
nesians to render foreign dominion bear- 
able, by connecting the princes of the 
Dorians, their tyrants, with the ancient 
family of the Perseidee, who had formerly 
possessed the sovereignty. (227.) He 
regards Pisistratus as ‘‘ the real founder 
of the greatness of the Athenian state,’’ 
and ‘no less beneficial to Athens than the 
laws of Solon were ;’’ but admits that the 
removal of that family was desirable, as 
the time in which they acted beneficially 
had passed away. (291.) The peace of 
Cimon, on the terms of which such dis- 
putes have been raised, he explains as 
being only a éruce, accepted by one of the 





* How would Dr. Gillies have rejoiced, 
if he could have foreseen this adoption in 
part of his favourite hypothesis ! 


Satraps of Western Asia on his own re- 
sponsibility ; for if it were a peace with 
the empire, it was basely violated in ex- 
peditions to Cyprus and Egypt. (ii. 6.) 
*« Under Pericles, the constitution became 
more and more formless and relaxed.’’ 
(23.) The measures of Pericles and Ephi- 
altes, which aimed at extending the power of 
the commonalty, without knowing what they 
were doing, injured the Republic. (25.)* He 
conceives that the vigorous age of Grecian 
manhood perished in the Pelopennesian 
war (33), though Athens remained the 
seat of learning down to the time of An- 
tigonus Gonatas, ‘‘ but after its capture 
by him everything was at an end.” (i. 
177.) The Spaftans always appear ‘‘ im- 
mensely awkward and slow in all they un- 
dertook.”’ (ii. 61.) He considers Cleo- 
menes ‘‘ the last man of importance in the 
history of Greece.’’ (iii. 307.) Again, 
‘* He was indeed the man who might have 
restored Greece . . . . but the justice 
and fairness of his‘actions is a different 
question, and here we must carefully dis- 
tinguish.”” (323.) The last Philip of 
Macedon “ is a man who must not by any 
means be undervalued . . . . he wasa 
man of considerable talent and a great 
ruler, but his heart was thoroughly bad: 
nihil veri, nihil sancti, a person com- 
pletely like Cosmo de’ Medici.’’ (351.) 
He compares Philip’s campaign against 
Sulpicius to that of Napoleon in Cham- 
pagne in 1814, meaning great praise by 
the comparison. (386.) He regards him as 
the inventor of the art of diplomacy, which 
then begins to play a prominent part in 
history, adding that “ Panzirolli would 
have done well if he had assigned to him 
a place among inventors.’’ (352.) 

2. From the various literary notices we 
have selected the following. Niebuhr con- 
siders that ‘‘ in point of credibility, He- 
rodotus cannot be compared with Mane- 
tho,”’ who stands far higher, having greater 
local advantages. (i. 44.) ‘* Whoever is 
engaged in philological studies must make 
Herodotus his daily companion.’’ (57.) 
‘* The first real and true historian, ac- 
cording to our notion, was Thucydides... 
he is the Homer of historians.’’ (169.) t 
Xenophon’s History of Cyrus is “a 
wretched and silly performance.’’ (96.) 
He infers that the Odyssey is of a later 
date than the Iliad, for in the one the 





* This will startle some sanguine ad- 
mirers of those measures, but the whole 
lecture (the 43d) should be read with 
care.—Rev. 

tT At p. 19, vol. ii. he pronounces Thu- 
cydides a better rhetorician than Gorgias. 
The words of Horace, Plenius ac melius, 
&c. will occur at once to the reader.—Rev. 
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heroes are gigantic beings, while in the 
other Odysseus is presented to us as a 
man of small stature, who conceals him- 
self under a ram. (222.) He does not 
believe the Catalogue of Ships to be a 
genuine part of the Iliad, but of a later 
period, and introduced into the Rhodian 
recension. (233, note.) He says, that 
“though the history of Diodorus wants 
judgment, it contains good materials, and 
the moderns neglect him too much, when 
they have other authors for the same pe- 
riod.”’ (ii. 3.) He lays it down as an 
axiom, that “‘ those who have never taken 
part in the administration of a state can- 
not write history. No great historian 
can arise from a secluded study—a good 
historian must have seen the world. 
Hence the Greeks had only three able 
historians, Thucydides, Philistus, and Po- 
lybius. Cicero calls Philistus a pene pu- 
sillus Thucydides, so that he must have 
been a distinguished author.” (iii. 168.) 
Of Aristophanes he says, ‘‘ The poet be- 
longed entirely to the opposition, and 
therefore took the liberty of representing 
the actual government as being wrong in 
all things, and of devising opportunities 
for censuring them on all occasions.’’ 
(ii. 43.) He stigmatises as ¢rash the Ar- 
chidamus of Isocrates, ‘‘ who had as poor 
a head as can well be imagined.” (249.) 
He draws a comparison between Demos- 
thenes and Phocion, much to the advantage 
of the former, and rating the latter much 
lower than Mably, as ‘‘a hero, not among 
his contemporaries, but in the schools of 
the rhetoricians.”’ (367). He considers 
the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes as the 
golden age of the exact sciences, and as a 
second summer of Greek poetry, ‘‘ but 
during this period it became extinct, for 
after Callimachus there is no poet de- 
serving of the name.”’ (iii. 343.) He re- 
gards Polysenus and Frontinus as authori- 
ties, though evidently not uf the foremost 
rank. (7.) 

Of the moderns, he remarks, that “ of 
all the scholars that have been engaged 
with Justin, scarcely one deserves honour- 
able mention, with the exception of James 
Bongarsius.’’ (i. 11.) The Abbé de’ Lon- 
guerue has treated well of the Prologues 
to Trogus. (9.) To D’Anville he gives 
the epithets of great and excellent. (113, 
213.) But ‘ Voss is the first who intro- 
duced sound and rational views into the 
treatment of ancient geography.’’ (114.) 
Gatterer was ‘“‘ the first who, after He- 
rodotus and Thucydides, wrote profoundly 
on the Thracian nation.”’ (141.).  Eckhel 
has thrown great light on the Ptolemean 
period in mula “in his work Doctrina 
Numerorum.”’ (iii. 470.) He compares 
Machiavelli to Cleomenes, as a person 
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living at a time ‘‘ where every thing de- 
pended upon effecting something great, 
justice and duty having no place left to 
them.’’ (325.) 

3. The reputation of any inferior writer 
would be established by the brilliant con- 
jecture which Niebuhr has advanced con- 
cerning Nineveh. Having heard, when at 
Rome, from an intelligent historian: that 
bricks. and gems were sometimes dug out 
of the ground, he ventured to say, ‘“ There 
is no doubt that if excavations were made 
at Nineveh, and rightly conducted, many 
ancient treasures and inscriptions would 
be discovered.” (i. 24.) How fully this 
conjecture has been confirmed the dis- 
coveries of Layard, Botta, and Rawlinson 
attest. He also anticipates the time when 
‘* we shall be able to read the Babylonian 
inscriptions, and a new and wide field of 
Asiatic history will be thrown open.’’ (26.) 
In further hope of discoveries in Egypt, he 
remarks, ‘‘ We stand at the very threshold 
of a new era in the history of antiquity. 
In Nineveh, Babylonia, and Persia cen- 
turies long past will come to light again, 
and the ancient times will present them- 
selves clearly and distinctly in all their 
detail.’’ (63.) 

He observes of the oriental division into 
castes, that in regard of professions it 
‘*can effect nothing else than the con- 
tinuation of a dead and mechanical know- 
ledge.’’ (54.) Having mentioned that the 
head of Memnon, now in London, “ is said 
to be a masterpiece of technical skill,’’ he 
remarks that ‘‘the Egyptians, like many 
other oppressed people, were very far ad- 
vanced in the arts, while their intellectual 
culture remained behind-hand. (58.) May 
not this be also applied ‘to modern Italy ? 

He has a low opinion of Indian chro- 
nology, and so far from carrying back 
their knowledge ‘‘to the centuries of 
Moses and Sesostris,’’ he thinks ‘‘ the 
greater part of their literature belongs to 
the middle ages.” (138.) His idea that 
the name Jurnus is equivalent to Tyrrhe- 
nus is a happy one. (204.) 

The editor of this work has discharged 
his taskwith care, and his own notes enable 
him sometimes to express the historian’s 
meaning more clearly. Nor does he dis- 
semble an occasional difference of opinion, 
for which we respect him, and his own 
position in literature entitles him fully to 
express it. As a whole, we consider that 
the public is now put in possession of an 
historical treasure. The student will have 
a great advantage who peruses the lectures 
first by themselves, and then again in con- 
nection with the Researches and other 
works of Heeren; in doing which he will 
not only be pleased with the concord of 
two great minds, or taught to reflect by 
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their differences, but will acquire a com- 
bined and extensive knowledge of the va- 
rious parts of ancient history, European, 
Asiatic, and African. The time thus oc- 
cupied may be long, but the labour will 
be well repaid. 

There is one point on which we can 
hardly avoid touching. Those who recol- 
lect the rationalising tendency of Niebuhr’s 
former investigations will anxiously ask, 
What is the character of these? The 
same blemish is indeed discernible (which 
we lament); but, as Michaelis said he was 
too heterodox for some and too orthodox 
for others—such is the case with Niebuhr 
also. If we are sometimes startled by a 
remark which requires to be cautiously 
read or rejected, we find others which 
would offend infidels as admissions in fa- 
vour of revealed religion. Thus, at vol. 
iii. p. 301, after observing that the Greek 
language was spoken all over Syria when 
the New Testament was written, he says, 
‘*T recognise the interference of Provi- 
dence in the fact that the Christian re- 
ligion was planted at that time, for under 
the Persian dominion it would have met 
with insurmountable obstacles on account 
of the language.”” At p. 452 (note) he 
inclines to adopt the Jewish account of 
Jaddua the high priest’s interview with 
Alexander the Great, which writers more 
avowedly favourable to revelation have 
questioned. The sentiments of his heart 
appear in a letter announcing the birth of 
his son in 1817 to Madame Hensler :-— 
‘* He shall believe in the letter of the Old 
and New Testament, and I shall nurture 
in him from his infancy a firm faith in all 
that I have lost or feel uncertain about.’’ 
This is the triumph of the soul over the 
mere intellect. We have only to add, that 
a view of Niebuhr’s tomb at Bonn, which 
was erected by Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia, is prefixed to the first volume. 





The Architectural History of Glouces- 
ter, from the Earliest Period to the close 
of the Kighteenth Century. By John 
Clarke, Architect. Royal 8vo.—This 
work is one which is original in its con- 
ception as well as meritorious in its exe- 
cution. We are not aware of any previous 
book in which the architectural antiqui- 
ties of one of our ancient cities have been 
systematically and critically described, in- 
dependently of the more voluminous his. 
tory of the institutions to which they 
belonged. Mr. Clarke has shown, by the 
result of his plan, that there is consider- 
able advantage in such a survey. One 
wishes it could have been taken more than 
once before, at earlier epochs, before time 
and innovation had destroyed so many of 
the relics of the past. But whatever re- 
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mains have been spared by time and inno- 
vation are brought closely to view by this 
process ; and as, instead of giving de- 
tached histories of each building, the 
author has divided his work into periods, 
the existing remains are made to illustrate 
one another, in a manner which would not 
have been possible when our architectural 
history was less perfectly understood. 

There have been several histories of 
Gloucestershire and its chief city, but we 
imagine very little taste for the monuments 
of antiquity has ever prevailed there. 
When the remains of medizval architec- 
ture, either in stone or in timber, are re- 
duced to the merest relics—excepting in 
the cathedral and its appurtenances, then 
perhaps, at last, those relics will be reve- 
renced and preserved. It is only within 
these few years that one of the largest . 
timber structures in England, the Booth 
Hall at Gloucester, was abandoned in utter 
recklessness to destruction. Indeed, we 
are surprised that Mr. Clarke has not de- 
scribed it at greater length than in the few 
lines at p. 90. 

The rectangular crossed streets of Glou- 
cester still mark the site of the Roman 
Glevum. The discovery of Roman remains 
has been constant all over its surface, and 
Mr. Clarke has collected a large amount 
of such notices. The result, however, 
presents nothing very striking or satisfac- 
tory, probably from the deficiency of anti- 
quarian intelligence in those who have pos- 
sessed the opportunities of observation. 

In his subsequent chapters, Mr. Clarke 
treats of Gloucester under the Saxons, 
under the Normans, the Normay Abbey, 
the Early English, Decorated, and Per- 
pendicular Periods, the Abbey in the Fif- 
teenth Century, and the Decline of Archi- 
tecture. 

** During the fifteenth century Glouces- 
ter was no doubt at the summit of its 
architectural glory. Unfortunately we 
possess no actual picture to give an idea 
of what it then was, but it is easy for the 
mind to call up its former aspect. We 
can imagine the long narrow streets, lined 
by picturesque houses, with their quaint 
chimneys and ornamented gables: the 
spacious inns, with their fantastic signs, 
and chequered crowds of knights, pil- 
grims, and wayfarers ; the churches with 
their stately towers and lofty steeples, the 
processions of monks issuing from the 
stately monasteries; and, surpassing all, 
the majestic tower of the abbey, not, as 
now, grey with honourable age, but fresh 
from the chisel of the sculptor, raising its 
snowy form, in yet untainted beauty, above 
the crowd of surrounding spires. The 
number of churches in and near Glouces- 
ter at this time was much greater than 
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could have been expected from the size of 
the place. Besides the abbey and the 
neighbouring chapel of St. Bridget, there 
were the priories of Lanthony, St. Oswald, 
the establishments of Black, White, and 
Grey Friars, St. John’s Hall, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, with its chapel of 
St. Ursula, the churches of St. Mary de 
Crypt, St. Owen, St. Michael, All Saints 
or All Hallows, St. Mary de Grace, Tri- 
nity, St. Nicholas, St. Mary de Lode, and 
St. John the Baptist.’’ 

From this flourishing period we turn to 
the decadence of the last century. ‘‘ At 
the close of the eighteenth century archi- 
tecture may be said to have been at its 
lowest ebb amongst us, for to this and the 
adjacent time we must refer the destruc- 
tion of many of our timber houses, the 
pulling down of the High Cross and the 
various Conduits, the demolition of the 
graceful steeple of Trinity church, and 
the amputation of St. Nicholas’ spire ; the 
sale of St. Oswald’s priory, the levelling 
of the picturesque gates, the rebuilding of 
St. Mary de Lode’s church, and many 
other like acts.’’ But the author 
ventures to conclude with some reassur- 
ance, ‘‘ That the great movement in art 
which has taken place of late years, and 
which as yet is only in its infancy, has 
visibly produced an effect on the appear- 
ance of the ‘ faire citie,’ which now seems 
striving to deserve its former name. Some 
edifices both public and private have been 
erected, which, if not on the most mag- 
nificent scale of proportions, or in the 
finest style of art, show a wondrous im- 
provement on those of the former fifty 
years. Several churches have been re- 
stored, if not to the letter, at least in the 
spirit of a former age, and at the present 
time a thorough repair of the Cathedral is 
proceeding. Let us hope that these things 
are but the shadows of coming events, and 
that the day is not far distant when Glou- 
cester will be one of the many cities in our 
land which will equal, if not surpass, their 
former splendour.”’ 

This volume is illustrated by some twenty 
etchings by the author, which are less suc- 
cessful than could have been wished, but 
their value consists in their representing 
subjects which have not before been pub- 
lished. We cannot find so ready an apology 
for the non-insertion of a date in the title- 
page, or in any other page of the book. 
In a work of this kind an omission so im- 
portant to its historical value will be felt 
as an absolute loss hereafter. It must be 
gathered from the dedication to the pre- 
sent Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and 
from the years 1848, 1849, and 1850, ap- 
pearing on some of the etchings. 
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The History and Description of Ashby 
de la Zouch; with Excursions in the 
Neighbourhood. 12mo.—Though printed 
in the form and size of a guide-book, the 
contents of this little volume are con- 
siderably more of an historical than de- 
scriptive character, and its literary merits 
are such as would have justified a greater 
bulk and an ampler page. We need not, 
however, quarrel with the very circum. 
stance that has encouraged its production, 
and occasioned its form, namely, that 
Ashby partakes in a measure of the cha- 
racter of a watering-place ; and we must 
give the publishers due praise for the neat. 
ness and attractiveness of its appearance. 
The authorship is anonymous; but the 
literary assistance acknowledged is of a 
superior class. It is enriched with many 
valuable papers before unpublished, dis- 
covered among the civic archives of Leices- 
ter by Mr. James Thompson, the historian 
of that town ; advantage has been taken 
of a manuscript history of the Hastings 
family, in the library at Donington Hall; 
a chapter on the Grammar School has been 
contributed by W. Dewes, esq.; other 
contributions have been made from the 
well known literary resources of Matthew 
H. Bloxam, esq. and the Rev. J. M. 
Gresley ; and a series of excursions round 
Ashby is appended from the pen of Edward 
Mammatt, esq. We must remonstrate, 
however, against the bad taste which has 
given further circulation to some foolish 
verses written by the late Lady Flora 
Hastings, conceived in an unbecoming 
spirit, and under a total misapprehension 
of the historical fact upon which they pro- 
fess to be founded. “ This little poem (it 
is stated by Lady Flora’s sister, the Mar- 
chioness of Bute), was written in conse- 
quence of a friend doubting the possibility 
of any great number of rhymes being to 
be found for Ashby de la Zouch; and 
Lady Flora took the old tradition of King 
James’s visit as the groundwork of the 
attempt to which she was laughingly 
challenged.”” The visit of King James 
the First to Ashby was paid in 1617 ; and 
it is represented by Lady Flora in verse, 
and by her sister in prose, as having been 
undertaken with the direct purpose of im- 
poverishing his host, the Earl of Hunting- 
don. “It is well known (says the Mar- 
chioness) that it was part of the policy of 
King James I. to visit any of his subjects 
whose power and riches rendered them 
formidable, and, by his long residence at 
their expense, to diminish their fortunes.” 
Now these statements are entirely untrue, 
both in their general bearing and in their 
particular relation to Ashby de la Zouch, 
It was not the practice of the sovereign in 
question to visit at his caprice any of his 
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subjects, and for any length of time. The 
progresses which took place every summer 
— from long antecedent custom, and almost 
from necessity, in consequence of the large 
consumption of provisions made by a nu- 
merous court, and the imperfect means of 
carriage then in use—were arranged upon 
a regular system ; and their stages, and the 
length of stay at each place, were fixed 
for weeks and even months before. The 
neighbouring towns, and the gentry of 
each neighbourhood, were expected to con- 
tribute to the entertainment, and thus share 
the burden of the entertainer, of which prac- 
tice the visitto Ashby itself gives an example 
in the beeves presented to the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon by the town of Leicester. Though 
something to the effect stated by the Mar- 
chioness of Bute has been asserted of 
Queen Elizabeth, we are not aware it was 
ever suggested against James the First 
except in this instance, and we doubt that 
the charge can be proved against either 
sovereign. But what are the actual facts 
of the visit to Ashby dela Zouch? In 
the first place it was not one of the man- 
sions James was accustomed to visit re- 
peatedly, as he did some near ‘‘ merry 
Sherwood.’’ He was at Ashby only once, 
and then only for one night, in the year 
1617. The object of his journey that year 
had been to revisit his ancient kingdom of 
Scotland. The gests * of his return through 
England were arranged beforehand, and it 
was to occupy forty days and nights between 
Carlisle and his own palace of Theobalds. 
Of those nights he was to sleep four at his 
own manor of Woodstock, three at Wind- 
sor castle, and one in London. At most 
of the mansions of the nobility where he 
stopped it was merely to rest for the night. 
If he stayed longer it was not to wreak a 
uniary vengeance on his loyal subjects, 
ut to indulge his favourite passion for 
field sports. His longest delays were at 
Myerscough lodge and Houghton tower, 
in Lancashire, between which he spent 
five days, and at Vale Royal, in Cheshire, 
where he was four days. He was two 
days at Gerard’s Bromley and two at 
Tixall. From thence he came on to 
Ashby, on the first of September, and the 
next day he proceeded to the city of Co- 
ventry. 

Now the real origin of the mis-state- 
ment we censure is not, as Lady Bute 
imagined, an “ old tradition,’’ but that 
very romantic and mendacious composi- 
tion, Mr. Bell’s ‘‘ Huntingdon Peerage.”’ 
That unblushing gentleman expressed him- 
self as follows: ‘‘ Indeed the visits of the 
King became so frequent and OFTEN s0 

* Printed in Nichols’s Progresses, &c. 
of King James I. vol. iii. p. 289. 
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long, that the enormous cost of entertain- 
ing bim and his numerous followers in 
such sumptuous and magnificent style was 
said [Mr. Bell does not inform us who 
said so,] to have materially impaired Lord 
Huntingdon’s fortune. It was even in- 
sinuated [where Mr. Bell does not say, ] 
that his Majesty’s covert and ungene- 
rous purpose, in thus conferring the ex- 
pensive honour of his company, was to 
involve, by this means, the circumstances 
of his noble host in embarrassment, in 
order thereby to disable him from all 
attempt, and quell all ambition after the 
Crown! However this may be, it is 
certain that James and his whole court 
were frequent?y quartered on his lordship 
for many days together, during which, 
such was the more than princely splendour 
of Ashby Castle, the dinner was always 
served up by poor knights, dressed in 
velvet gowns and gold chains.’’ Now, in 
spite of Mr. Bell, we assert it is, on the 
contrary, perfectly certain that King James 
the First was never at Ashby Castle but 
for some hours between the Ist and 2nd 
of September, 1617; and that all the 
rest, including an anecdote which follows 
respecting Lord Stanhope of Harington, 
is pure fiction spun from the brain of the 
Irish counsellor employed in the Hunting- 
don Peerage Case. 

The untruth of the story was exposed 
nearly five-and-twenty years ago in Mr. 
Nichols’s Progresses of King James the 
First ; we much regret it should have 
been adopted by the present descendants 
of the Hastings family, and are tempted 
to ask, on which side does the want of 
generosity lie? Surely they must feel the 
degradation of being dragged through the 
mire of so much untruth. Our business, 
however, is with the book before us; and 
we need only add that Mr. Bell’s details are 
given in somewhat varied language at 
p- 32 of the present History of Ashby, 
with these two little embellishments,— 
the “poor knights ’’ are stated to have 
been thirty in number, and the Earl’s 
“‘ youth ’’ is said to have exposed him “ to 
these insidious though apparently friendly 
assaults on his hospitality.”” As Henry 
Earl of Huntingdon was born on the 
24th April, 1586, he was not a mere 
youth in September 1617: he had suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1609, was made 
Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Leices- 
ter and Rutland in 1615, and was doubt- 
less well able to master the expense of 
the royal visit of 1617, as well as some 
occasional entertainments which he gave 
the King in other years at his house in 
Leicester. We hope that in the next 
edition of the History of Ashby these 
misrepresentations will be amended. It 
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should also be stated that the ‘‘ manu- 
script ” masque by Marston performed at 
Ashby in 1607 (not 1606) before the 
‘ Countess of Huntingdon’s mother fhe 
Countess of Derby, is printed for the 
most part in Todd’s edition of Milton, 
and also in the second volume of Nichols's 
Progresses of King James the First. 





Money and Morals: a Book for the 
Times. By John Lalor.—This book is one 
of which it is difficult to say whether its 
intellectual ability or its moral tone is the 
most remarkable. Properly speaking it is 
perhaps two works, rather than one. The 
firstalmost exclusively bearing upon money, 
capital, income, prices and currency, the 
money market, banking, new gold, &c.; 
whilst the second and third parts treat of 
social life generally, life in towns, life in 
the country, trades, partnerships, national 
positions—offensive and defensive—theo- 
ries of social progress, including masterly 
reviews of some of our greatest theorists 
in political economy ; grounds of hope and 
fear for ourselves; and lastly, the grand 
question of promoting practical peace be- 
tween members of the Christian churches. 

It is easy to see that a mind which may 
be competent to enter with high relish 
into the first part of the book, may view the 
latter with disdain ; and that, on the other 
hand, the Christian moralist, full of convic- 
tions extending far beyond the demands of 
a half-instructed self-interest, will pass im- 
patiently over the clear, sober calculation 
of the first, and only care for the higher 
speculations of the second. Few will give 
very earnest attention to doth parts, and 
yet, assuredly, both are of great value. 
It is an era in one’s life to meet with such 
a combination. 

It is true that the latter half of the 
volume leaves a good deal to be wished 
for. On many questions it simply gives 
us glimpses of light, when we feel that 
such might well have been followed up by 
a fuller measure of brightness and clear- 
ness. In truth, the greatest fault we have 
to find with this part of the book is, that 
it looks too much like the editorial leaders 
of a journal ; and yet upon no one of the 
interesting matters thus too briefly touched 
on does Mr. Lalor fail to throw out some 
valuable remark. His chapter of expo- 
sure of the weakness and falsity of the 
laissez-faire doctrine is one which can 
hardly be forgotten by any who have once 
read it. He points out the origin of the 
doctrine. At first itwas reasonable enough. 
The French economists, who prepared the 
way for our Adam Smith, did indeed want, 
as their first and immediate boon from Go- 
vernment, to be Jet alone. Every com- 
mercial reform with them was the removal 
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of a restriction ; so, in a great measure, it 
has been with us, and so, in as far as 
making good bargains is concerned, it still 
may in general be. ‘ But the moment,”’ 
says Mr. Lalor, “it becomes a question 
concerning something higher than making 
good bargains, every vestige of claim which 
the maxim might have to attention at once 
disappears. And this is true universally, 
not only of the disputable, but of the most 
firmly-established conclusions of political 
economy. There is not one of them that 
must not give way when it clashes with a 
moral principle, unless it be admitted that 
man’s highest and only proper object is 
the pursuit of wealth. In a Christian 
nation, political economy has no right 
whatever to assume the character of a 
legislator. It is her business to present 
such counsels and information as she can, 
concerning the production of wealth ; but 
their value and application are to be deter- 
mined upon principles of which she knows 
nothing.’”’—P. 136. 

Again, “ The import of the principle of 
laissez-faire is nothing less than this: that 
Government, divesting itself of every relic 
of moral character . . . .. should exer- 
cise no function but that of protecting the 
lives and properties of individuals. If in- 
fancy is abandoned, let it perish. If old 
age is neglected, let it perish also. If 
strong men habitually wither and die in 
the foul atmosphere of towns, which only 
a collective and authoritative force can 
purify, still let them perish. If the young, 
who, in a few years, will be the people of 
the land, are growing up with intellect and 
conscience torpid for want of culture, 
. «+... even yet the sacred principle 
will not yield.””—P. 135. 

No one can say that remarks like these 
are out of date. It is but within the pre- 
sent year that a writer, who has a remark- 
able talent for seeing objections to every 
species of Governmental interference, and 
who always tells sqme home-truths, 
though mixed with error and with strange 
inferences, has filled many pages of a 
valuable book of travels with arguments 
tending to prove the wisdom of doing 
nothing for natjonal education in England, 
because in some countries it has been over- 
done and ill followed up. Mr. Laing, in 
his ‘‘ Denmark and the Duchies,’’ has 
some truly curious passages on these 
questions, and yet more original ones on 
sanitary matters. He argues that “‘ Death 
being as necessary as life for producing 
that well-being of society which Govern- 
ment is instituted to promote and pro- 
tect,’’? it follows that if a Government 
could by sanitary regulations and boards 
of health prolong the existence of the 
sickly, the infirm, the “get, the dying for 
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five, ten, or twenty years (or even, says 
he, if it could make them live for ever), 
it would ruin the civilization and well- 
being of the people under its power. 
Again, also, he argues against Government 
interference with education, from the fear 
of bringing the young into an unnatural 
state, out of harmony with the general 
position of society ; as if it were not true 
that the actual position of a large part of 
our population is really quite artificially 
depressed, and in the highest degree ano- 
malous. We should be much surprised at 
any one who, now visiting our agricultural 
districts, did not perceive that the present 
advancement of the labourer has by no 
means gone on at a proportionate rate 
with that of the class above him. We 
recur to the above as one of the memorable 
follies of the wise. 

To return to Mr. Lalor. One of the 
most striking and valuable parts of the 
work will, we think, be found to be the 
masterly review of ‘‘ different kinds of na- 
tional progress,’’ whether material, men- 
tal, or moral, with a searching inquiry 
into the position of the various nationali- 
ties of our time, including our own, with 
respect to these three paths of progression. 
Truly does Mr. Lalor observe, that “the 
idea of a continued progress of mankind, 
not only in knowledge, but in virtue, is 
comparatively modern.’’ Far more usual, 
as a deduction from the facts of history, 
is the belief that particular nations run 
through successive stages, somewhat like 
those which we mark in the individual, as 
youth, maturity, and decay.’’? On the 
whole, his view is serious, not to say 
rather sad. 

France, with her clear perfection of 
logic, and yet her inability to get beyond 
the abstract mathematical element—the 
United States, in which it seems to be 
clearly proved that increase of wealth and 
power has deteriorated rather than im- 
proved the moral standard—in instance 
whereof, Mr. Lalor rightly adduces the 
depravation of American feeling generally 
with regard to slavery, but (and this seems 
to us the least intelligible of his generally 
sound remarks) at the same time de- 
nouncing “ the unchristian violence of the 
abolitionists.’’ 

If Mr. Lalor merely means to say there 
are among the abolitionist party here and 
there men who write in bad taste, the 
point may readily be conceded, but, as a 
party, and especially as contrasted with 
the multitude of those who contend for 
the maintenance of American slavery, we 
really think Mr. Lalor had no right to 
single them out as chiefly remarkable for 
*‘unchristian violence ;” and if ever his 
book reaches a second edition, we should 


be gratified by finding he had withdrawn 
the only uncharitable words in his book. 
Of England, as to moral progress, and as 
to grounds of hope and fear, he does not 
conceal his belief that she has not escaped 
the evil influences at work in other coun- 
tries ; the same dangerous tendencies are 
to be marked in her as appear in the 
United States—“ first, increased eagerness 
in the pursuit of wealth, with relaxation 
in the tone of commercial morality; and 
secondly, a decline of moral courage and 
frankness, as appearing in public life.” 
The last is considered by Mr. Lalor as the 
more serious danger of the two. ‘‘ Public 
opinion,”’ he says, ‘‘ is growing tyrannical, 
and those who-in any way depend upon its 
favour have strong temptations to become 
subservient and parasitical ;’’ and he ad- 
duces several well-known instances in 
which very able public men have met 
from former constituents a jealousy and 
distrust calculated to make them repug- 
nant to offer themselves for re-election. 
“ It is preposterous,’’ he observes, ‘‘ that 
any one, qualified to legislate, should be 
expected to veer about with every breath 
of popular feeling. At all events, it is 
certain that the best men will not do so ; 
and if constituencies are determined to 
establish this slavish relation with their 
members, they must expect to find in the 
latter the vices of a slavish spirit.”— 
P. 282. 

Lastly, Mr. Lalor comes to his grounds 
of hope: these are various and of unequal 
value, but the underlying remedy for every 
social disease is simply and honestly stated 
to be no other than “ practical Chris- 
tianity.’’ Agreeing with him entirely in 
this, we own to a painful recurrence of the 
question, When will this grand remedy be 
more widely sought and applied ? and espe- 
cially when we read with a sorrowing sense 
of its truth, that our specific malady itself 
‘* must be described as an aversién of the 
national heart to this great and only 
remedy.’’ 

We hope, however, that the case is not 
without grounds of encouragement. When 
a layman, like Mr. Lalor himself, takes 
this honest and religious view of human 
concerns, and is not ashamed to wear what 
have been called ‘‘ Hebrew old clothes,” 
believing that such will indeed ‘ never 
grow old,’’ we feel cheered and thankful. 
A thoughtful man, early educated in the 
Roman Catholic Church, but passing in 
maturer life over to the ranks of Unita- 
rians, Mr. Lalor’s testimony will, it is 
true, lack weight with many, as including 
both too little and too much; neverthe- 
less, we conceive that his present house of 
refuge is to him no scene of offensive war- 
fare. We do not think it even quite his 
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natural home. His sympathies we suspect 
are often jarred by his surrounding asso- 
ciates ; and amid all the valuable friend- 
ships he has formed, and all his sanguine 
hopes of a Christian union, which is not 
Latitudinarianism, we shall not be at all 
surprised if he ultimately sees occasion to 
grasp something more tangible and posi- 
tive than the creed of his present Church. 





A Fortnight in Ireland. By Sir Francis 
B. Head.—This, like all Sir F. Head’s 
books, is a highly spirited pictorial com- 
position ; but it is even more of a sketch 
than usual, more unsatisfactory in its con- 
clusions, and is rather unfairly swelled by 
newspaper extracts and speeches of mob 
orators, Compared to the letters which 
have recently appeared i in The Daily News, 
(from the pen, as is well known, of Miss 
Martineau,) both the matter and manner 
of Sir Francis are exceedingly deficient. 
Both, we believe, have arrived at the same 
conclusion with regard to the priesthood ; 
but the author of the Letters, which will 
doubtless be republished, takes a far wider 
range and a more profound and earnest 
view of the various questions which pro- 
pound themselves to an Irish traveller. 
Still we are glad to have this Fortnight’s 
survey. The account of the constabulary 
force of Ireland, in particular, is a gem in 
its kind. No one is like Sir Francis Head 
for close and accurate information respect- 
ing any one institution he has taken a 
fancy to; and, beyond question, it is one 
of the remarkable things of our day that 
out of such a thriftless, wild, seemingly in- 
tractable material, should be formed one 
of the finest bodies of police in the world, 
—that 12,501 Irtshmen, belonging to the 
two generally hostile religions, should be 
found to work well everywhere, in the 
most lonely and trying situations, irre- 
proachable in their fidelity,and so generally 
correct in conduct. Living in privation, 
—marriage not being allowed at all under a 
five years’ service, and then to but a small 
proportion,—their provisions in most cases 
fetched from a distance, often consisting 
chiefly of salt meat, and rarely for many 
months together a taste of the ancient 
potato,—they pass their time in their du- 
ties, which are pretty numerous, the worst 
of them being the carrying out measures 
of eviction towards the wretched peasantry. 

Sir Francis Head’s opinions respecting 
these evictions are not decidedly pro- 
nounced. At first he appears to have been 
astounded by the spectacle of roofless 
cabins, within whose walls the poor in- 
habitants still lingered ; but he is unwilling 
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to remain in this state of discomfort, and 
finally settles it that it is in ‘‘ the course 
of Providence.’’ To us it seems that the 
justifiableness of the measures depend 
much on the manner of their accomplish- 
ment. We cannot think it a landlord’s 
duty to retain and encourage on his land 
hosts of improvident animals whose ex- 
istence is more and more of a trial and an 
evil to society with every new generation ; 
but the question is, have these landlords 
endeavoured to provide homes elsewhere 
for the people? 

This is a point passed over by Sir 
Francis, except by the intimation of nu- 
merous emigrants having begged their way 
to England. The improvement of the 
country itself, could we see that humanity 
and justice had gone hand in hand with 
the experiments, would well reconcile us 
to the temporary appearances of desola- 
tion. 





A Book about Animals. Square 8vo. 
pp. iv. 64.—A pretty volume, externally 
and internally ; though we may. perhaps, 
be reproved for using an epithet which 
artists, as we are told, have agreed to dis- 
card. It contains six coloured engravings, 
by Kronheim, representing groups of ani- 
mals, besides several woodcuts. 





A Book about Birds (pp. iv. 68) is of 
course a companion to the foregoing. It 
contains the same number of prints. The 
descriptions are classed under Birds’ Nests, 
House, Woodland, Song, Field, Water, and 
Wading Birds, Birds of Prey, and Foreign 
Birds. We have already witnessed an in- 
stance of its attractiveness, from the diffi- 
culty of getting it out of a child’s hands 
into which it had been put. 





The Children of the Bible. Square 8vo. 
pp. 16.—The idea of this volume strikes 
us as new, though it may perhaps have 
been suggested by Dr. Watts’s well-known 
hymn, beginning— 

What blest examples do I find, 

Writ in the word of truth, 
Of children who were taught to mind 
Religion in their youth! 


It ingeniously compares the Bible to a 
picture gallery, in which are to be seen 
* pictures of the wise, the good, and the 
great, of the young and the old, ”” as ob- 
jects of imitation or aversion. It is or- 
namented with coloured prints and wood 
vignettes, and is likely to prove not only 
attractive but beneficial to the young, for 
whom it is designed. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARCH XZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Nov. 5, 1852. The Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, President, in the Chair. 

Lord Talbot addressed the meeting, 
observing that he felt much gratification 
in attending this, the first assembly of the 
Society since their auspicious meeting in 
Northumberland. He recalled with sin- 
gular satisfaction the agreeable manner in 
which they had been enabled to visit many 
interesting localities, the cordial encou- 
ragement and noble hospitality of their 
patron, the Duke of Northumberland, 
and the important contribution to archro- 
logical literature, the survey of the great 
Roman Way from the Swale to the 
Scotish Border, which by his grace’s 
generous permission the Institute had 
been enabled to publish on the occasion of 
their visit to the North. Lord Talbot re- 
marked that he must advert also with 
satisfaction to the circumstance that an 
immediate practical result had accom- 
panied their meeting at Newcastle, in re- 
gard to the important question of the 
state of the law of Treasure Trove. The 
petition to the Houses of Parliament, 
which had formed a prominent feature of 
their proceedings at the closing meeting, 
was now upon the table, and Lord 
Talbot hoped that many members would 
cordially give their concurrence in solicit- 
ing inquiry into the grievances so often 
experienced from this law. There could 
be no doubt that at present neither the 
Crown, nor those who derived any in- 
terest in treasure trove through the 
Crown, were benefited; whilst many valu- 
able relics were consigned to the crucible 
to evade the law, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining any correct information regarding 
their discovery too frequently deprived 
the archeologist of the evidence which 
might prove to him of the greatest value. 
It would be for the consideration of the 
meeting whether some step might not ad- 
vantageously be taken, without delay, to 
ascertain the views of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on a subject in which all anti- 
quaries were deeply interested. 

Lord Talbot stated that he would take 
the present occasion to bring before the 
Society another subject, in which he took 
a lively interest. It had been determined 
to reserve a part of the building con- 
structed for the Industrial Exhibition at 
Dublin, next year, for a collection of an- 
tiquities, not merely connected with Ire- 
land, but relating to the British islands in 
general, and including everything which 


might tend to illustrate their history, 
ancient arts, or manners. It was pro- 
posed to bring together casts and models 
of objects which it might be impracticable 
to obtain or to transport to the place of 
exhibition ; and no pains would be spared 
to render this department of the Indus- 
trial Exhibition of the ensuing year pro- 
ductive of advantages to the manufacturing 
interests of the country, as well as for pur- 
poses of general information. Lord Tal- 
bot hoped that this object, which had 
been placed by the committee in Dublin 
under his especial direction, would meet 
with cordial support and cooperation from 
the members of the Institute. The col- 
lection of medieval art, formed in 1850 
under the auspices of the Prince Consort, 
and by the joint cooperation of the Insti- 
tute and the Society of Arts, had done 
much to excite public interest, and had 
been productive of results to which he 
confidently hoped that extension would 
be given by the proposed exhibition in 
Dublin. The valuable collections which 
he (Lord Talbot) had examined with great 
interest, at the various meetings of the 
Institute, had shewn him how rich were 
the stores of archeological evidence in the 
possession of the members and friends of 
the Society; and he hoped that they would 
readily give their cooperation on the pro- 
posed occasion, by contributing to the 
series to be displayed next year such an- 
cient objects as might form characteristic 
types of the vestiges of each period, or 
more especially prove interesting for pur- 
poses of comparison with the antiquities 
of Ireland, 

The Hon. Richard Neville, V.P., re- 
marked that he concurred most fully in 
the observations of their noble President 
regarding the difficult, but important, sub- 
ject of Treasure Trove, which claimed de- 
liberate consideration. He moved that 
Lord Talbot be requested to communicate 
with the Earl of Derby, praying him to 
fix an interview, at an early occasion, to 
receive a deputation on this subject, with 
the view of ascertaining the views of her 
Majesty’s Government, This motion was 
seconded by the Viscount Strangford, and 
adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Vulliamy, after stating the acces- 
sion of new members, and donations to 
the library since the close of the last ses- 
sion, especially the transactions of several 
learned societies in Germany and America, 
with whom interchange of publications 
had been arranged, then read a memoir 
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on two monumental effigies, at Chenies, 
Bucks, by the Rev. H. Kelke. Drawings 
of these figures, supposed to be memorials 
of the Cheynes, long settled at that place, 
were produced. The effigies, representing 
a knight and lady, had been found there 
in a cellar. They are of the fourteenth 
century, and, although mutilated, are not 
devoid of interest. 

Mr. Bindon communicated a notice of 
the recent discovery of certain ancient 
architectural remains, near Corn Street, 
Bristol, which “had taken place in de- 
molishing some houses for the erection of 
the new Atheneum. He sent plans and 
views of the structure, the principal part 
being of the thirteenth century. Its ori- 
ginal intention is unknown, and Mr. Bin- 
don was desirous to preserve some me- 
morial of a building, which it has proved 
necessary to destroy. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth communicated 
a memoir on Raby Castle, co. Durham, 
illustrated by numerous sketches, plans, 
and details. 

The Hon. Richard Neville gave an ac- 
count of the results of his recent excava- 
tions at Ashden, on the property of Lord 
Maynard, near the Bartlow Hills. He 
produced a plan of a Roman villa, and 
two hypocausts, which had been brought 
to light, and explained certain arrange- 
ments of an unusual nature. He also ex- 
hibited several relics of the Roman age, 
lately dug up in Hadstock parish, during 
researches under his direction. The site is 
situated about 100 yards from the base of 
one of the tumuli above mentioned. 

Mr. Edward Richardson desired to call 
attention to the discovery of Roman re- 
mains at Kilburn, on the property of the 
Hon. Col. Upton. 

Mr. Walford communicated a notice 
relating to a palimpsest brass escucheon, 
produced by the late Dr. Mantell at the 
last meeting in London. It had been found 
during repairs of the tombs of Dr. Man- 
tell’s ancestors, at Lower Heyford, North- 
amptonshire. On one side of the plate 
are the arms of Heyford; on the reverse 
appear,—three fusils in fesse, quartering 
six lioncels; these arms Mr. Walford is 
disposed to attribute to William de Monta- 
cute, Earl of Salisbury, who died 1397, or 
his father, who was created Earl in 1337, 
and who may have assumed the coat of 
Longespee, quarterly with his own family 

ring. Though no connexion existed to 
account for such a quartering, it may be 
an instance of treating the coat of the 
first Earls as the arms of the earldom, end 
quartering it with the family coat of the 
succeeding Earls, as was occasionally the 
practice in France and Scotland. 

Mr. Webb exhibited a superb gold orna- 
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ment found near Aix la Chapelle, ap- 
parently one of the rich circular brooches 
of the twelfth century. It was set with 
gems, which unfortunately have been re- 
moved. 

Mr. Nesbitt produced rubbings of some 
incised sepulchral slabs at St. Quentin and 

Mans, and gave a detailed account of 
these Gurious memorials, now of rare oc- 
currence in France. One of the tombs 
bears date as early as 1272, 

The Hon. W. Fox Straugways sent a 
drawing of the curious sculpture at Schwar- 
zach, in Germany, on the tympanum of a 
circular-headed doorway ; the design is of 
Byzantine character, of the twelfth century. 

The Rev. W. Gunner brought a minia- 
ture statue of St. George, found in digging 
a drain at Winchester; the armour of the 
reign of Richard IT. 

Mr. Edward Hoare exhibited a repre- 
sentation of a very singular bronze relic, 
resembling a shoe, found with bronze celts 
in co. Cork; and it was stated by Lord 
Talbot that an object nearly similar, and 
of high antiquity, exists in the Museum of 
the Irish Academy. 

Mr. Brackstone sent several bronze 
antiquities found in Ireland, the massive 
handles of an ancient caldron, some 
weapons, and personal ornaments. 

Mr. Greville Chester exhibited a remark- 
able specimen of early Limoges enamel, 
ploughed up near Sudbury. It is the lower 
portion of a ciborium, and of the choicest 
workmanship, although the gilding has 
disappeared from the surface, which is set 
with numerous imitative gems. 

Mr. Walford brought a rubbing of a 
curious table for finding the Dominical 
letter, carved on the face of a column in 
Eastry Church, Kent. Mr. Wilbraham 
produced a very beautiful watch, found in 
Delamere House, Cheshire: it is an early 
example of the workmanship of Blois. 
Various other objects were exhibited by 
Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Hayward of Lincoln, and Mr. Franks. 

It was announced that the volume of 
Transactions at the Newcastle meeting is 
in immediate preparation, and subscribers 
were requested to enrol their names for 
this publication, which had received libe- 
ral encouragement from the Duke of 
Northumberland. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Nov. 10. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P. 
Mr. Planché exhibited a helmet of the 

time of Edward III. with the camail at- 

tached, the only instance of the kind he 
had met with ; and also a trophy helmet 
of the time of Henry VII. both belong- 
ing to Mr. Samuel Pratt. Mr. Syer Cum- 
ing read a paper on “Ring and Chain 
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Armour,” tracing their history from the 
earliest periods, and illustrating his paper 
by some interesting specimens. Mr. Cum- 
ing referred Mr. Pratt’s specimen, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Planché, to the close of the 
reign of Edward II. or to the commence- 
ment of Edward III. - Each ring consists 
of a simple circlet of stout iron wire five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, the ends 
being brought together without riveting. 
Mr. Charles Bridger exhibited a drawing 
of the brass of a serjeant-at-arms of the 
time of Henry V. in Wandsworth Church, 
Surrey. Mr. Clarke, of Easton, exhibited 
acoin found at Ipswich, having on it Jo- 
hannes Dei Gra. &c. and another found at 
Manningtree, with Henric. D.G. Rex Ang]. 
Mr. L. Jewitt exhibited a circular silver 
fibula having 1esvs NAZARENVS inscribed 
on it, and three Celtic coins, two of copper 
and one of gold, found at Mount Baton, 
Plymouth. Mr. Ashpital exhibited a cir- 
cular bronze fibula, having six raised tri- 
angular points, found at Maidstone. Mr. 
F, J. Baigent sent a drawing from a piece 
of glass in Aldermaston church, in Berk- 
shire, representing the Annunciation. Mr. 
Newton exhibited a bronze socket, lately 
dug up at Hitchin, with this inscription— 
Hee (scil. crux) tute indirigat iter. It 
was supposed to have belonged to a pil- 
grim’s staff. Mr. Black exhibited a per- 
fect specimen of the ‘‘ Bellarmine” jug or 
bottle, found at the depth of sixteen feet, 
in Goodman’s-fields, in October last. Mr. 
Briggs forwarded several urns, patera, 
patina, &c. found in grubbing up an old 
hedge near Gaston, two miles from Dover, 
about four feet beneath the surface. Holes 
had apparently been cut in the solid chalk 
just large enough to admit each urn. The 
urns were in number about eighteen, vary- 
ing in shape and size, and placed in pairs, 
each pair eight or ten feet distant from 
another, and each containing calcined 
bones. The saucer-shaped vessels also 
contained bones, one being turned on the 
top of another. 

Mr. Lynch submitted three letters which 
have been found in a volume from a library 
at Rome, now in his possession. The first 
is from Pope Innocent XI. to Louis XIV. 
in Latin, and conveys an approval of the 
reception given by the French monarch to 
King James II. on his retreat from Eng- 
land. The second is the reply of Louis 
to the Pope, written in French, and of 
which there is also an Italian version. The 
third is from the Countess of Montecucoli, 
in Italian, and details the various plans 
which were concocted for the flight of the 
queen, the modifications which circum- 
stances occasioned, and the ultimate me- 
thod adopted. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo presented some 
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portions of Roman pottery and a bronze 
ring, lately obtained from Ribchester. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 25. Lord Londesborough in the 
chair. 

Mr. Evans read a paper on a gold noble 
of Edward the Fourth, believed by him to 
be unique. The weight alone (1073 grains) 
is sufficient to prove that it could not have 
been struck under Edward the Third, as 
no nobles were coined of less weight than 
119} grains till a.p. 1411, thirty-four years 
after his death. The workmanship also, 
and the shape of the letters point to a con- 
siderably later date, and offer a strong re- 
semblance to the nobles of Henrythe Fifth. 
It was discovered in company with one of 
these. It is remarkable that the die from 
which this coin was struck appears to have 
been intended for the nobles of Henry,— 
the H in the centre, though partially obli- 
terated by an E which has been struck over 
it, being still quite perceptible. The coin 
itself is in the finest possible preservation. 

Mr. Vaux (Secretary) read a paper on 
some rare Bactrian coins which have lately 
been acquired for the British Museum. 
Of these, the most remarkable were—an 
Amyntas‘in silver, which, Mr. Vaux stated 
his belief, was unique; and two remark- 
able coins of Hippostratus, also in silver. 
Very little is known from history of either 
of these princes ; but their coins indicate 
the existence of a monarchy of consider- 
able power. Lord Londesborough exhi- 
bited a fine denarius of Domitilla; Mr. 
W. D. Saull exhibited a medal of F. Maz- 
zuolius Victor, date 1504 to 1540, found 
in the excavations going on for the city 
improvements, a jetton of the Netherlands, 
and two Gaulish coins; Mr. Williams a 
cast ofa silyer medal of Charles-Edward, 
the second Pretender, and his wife, de- 
scribed by Mr. Chalon in a pamphlet pre- 
sented by him in the evening. 





KILKENNY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
At the November meeting of this So- 
ciety, the Rev. James Graves, Hon. Secre- 
tary, drew attention to a splendid series 
of drawings by Mr. Henry O’Neill of the 
ancient sculptured crosses of the county 
of Kilkenny. The style of ornament ob- 
servable in these crosses is peculiar to the 
Celtic race ; it prevailed throughout Tre- 
land, in the Isle of Man, Cornwall, Wales, 
the northern shires of England, and Scot- 
land,—in short, wherever the influence of 
the early Irish preachers of pisder ye 
extended. The peculiar interlaced wor 
is also to be traced over Germany and 
Italy, wherever these zealous heralds of 
the Gospel directed their footsteps. Celtic 
carving, says Sir Francis Palgrave in his 
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late interesting and suggestive work ‘‘ The 
History of Normandy and of England,’’ 
was exhibited by the Book of the Gospels 
deposited by Berengarius, King of Italy, 
in the Sanctuary at Monza, in Lombardy, 
circa A.D. 892, along with his Iron Crown. 
Its crumbling leaves are still preserved 
between ivory tablets, quaintly carved and 
pietced, adorned by the interlacings termed 
runic knots, according to conventional ar- 
cheological phraseology ; but no Scandi- 
navian sculptured their embossed and 
graceful foliage,—they were worked by a 
Celtic hand: and Dr. Daniel Wilson, in 
‘*The Archeology and Pre-historic An- 
nals of Scotland,’’ remarks that interlaced 
knot-work, a favourite device of the Celtic 
mind, not only occurs on the sculptures, 
the jewellery, the manuscripts, and the 
decorated shrines of early Irish Christian 
art, but has been perpetuated almost to 
our own day on the weapons and personal 
ornaments of the Scotish Highlanders. 
The endless variety of interlaced ribband 
patterns observable on the Celtic crosses, 
their monolithic magnitude, reared on solid 
and massive bases, and the graceful com- 
bination of circular and rectangular lines 
in their design, raise feelings of admiration 
for the men who, in the troublous period 
extending from the seventh to the tenth 
century, were capable of executing such 
works of art. It is Mr. O’Neill’s inten- 
tion to publish the Crosses of the County 
of Kilkenny in lithography. 

Mr, Prim communicated the fact of his 
having traced the arms of Sir Richard 
Shee of Bonnestown, and his second wife 
Margaret Fagan, much defaced, on the 
Butts Cross, Kilkenny. 

A letter was read from the Rev. A. B. 
Rowan, on the discovery of some ancient 
graves in the neighbourhood of Sliabh 
Mis, and the possibility of their being me- 
morials of the decisive battle fought be- 
tween the Milesians and Tuatha de Danaan 
forces, in which the invading Milesians 
were the conquerors. 

Mr. Prim read a memoir on the Cowleys 
of Kilkenny, ancestors of the Duke of 
Wellington ; John P. Prendergast, esq. 
barrister-at-law, communicated a paper 
‘* Of Hawks and Hounds in Ireland;’’ and 
James F. Ferguson, esq. contributed a very 
curious contract made in 1455 between 
the O’ Neill and the Archbishop of Armagh, 
for the succession of the heir of the former, 
and his allegiance to the church of Armagh. 
It was transcribed from the Primate’s 
registry at Armagh, and the following is a 
translation :— 

“ Memorandum—That on the 4th of 
August, 1455, Eugenius O'Neill, Captain 
of his nation, perceiving his bodily — 
to fail so that it was necessary that another 
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should succeed to his care and lordship, 
his firstborn son Henry, being elected as 
Captain and principal of his nation before 
our lord the Primate, in the chamber or 
hall of his residence in the monastery of 
the apostles Peter and Paul at Armagh, 
stating that his election an. institution as 
pertained to his temporal lordship be- 
longed to his lord the Primate, and peti- 
tioning therefore with all diligence to be 
instituted and confirmed by the said lord, 
The Primate, believing him to be a good 
man and useful for his church and for the 
people of Ulster, confirmed and ratified 
the said person so elected as The O’ Neill, 
the principal and Captain of his nation, 
and confirmed his collation before all those 
there assembled, as well clerics as laics, in 
very great numbers, the said former O'Neill 
offering no opposition. 

‘* Memorandum—That on the 14th No- 
vember, 1455, an agreement was entered 
into between our lord the Primate, for 
himself and his church, and Henry O'Neill, 
Captain of his nation, for himself, his 
brothers, cousins, and subjects, through 
the intervention of Charles O’ Neill, dean, 
David M‘Dewyon, treasurer, and James 
Leche, canon of the church of Armagh, 
and Arthur M‘Cathmayll, O’Neill’s judge, 
by whose mediation it was agreed as fol- 
lows: That the said O’Neyll, by reason of 
an annual pension to be paid in shillings 
by our aforesaid lord the Primate, shall 
have for himself of good and noble cloth 
for his vesture, six yards long, and for his 
wife, to make one tunic, of the same cloth, 
three yards; and for the use of the afore- 
said O’Neyll of coarse cloth one dusseta(?). 
And in consideration of this pension the 
said O’Neyll has sworn faithful service to 
our lord the Primate, and his church, his 
officers, ministers, natives, tenants, ser- 
vants, and clerks, and to the religious and 
seculars, as appears by the following arti- 
cles which he approved and ratified, and 
swore fully to observe. 

** Imprimis—Will observe the Church 
in all liberty. 

“ 2, Will demand the Primate’s rents, 

‘“¢ Will impose no slavery on the Clergy 
(cleri) or the tenants.’ 





THE ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF BATH. 

The subject of the final paper which was 
read at the recent meeting of the Somer- 
shire Archeological and Natural History 
Society, by the Rev. H. M. Scarth (as 
mentioned in our last number, p. 510), 
was the Roman Antiquities of Bath. It 
commenced with recounting the notices 
which various antiquaries of past times 
have left upon this subject ; alluded to the 
two temples near the site of the present 
abbey, the relics of which were so splendidly 
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ublished by Mr. Lysons in his Britannia 
Soanents and to the altars and sepulchral 
stones which are now preserved in the 
museum at the Literary and Philosophical 
Institute, though some of those which were 
seen and described by Camden and by Gui- 
dott are not now to be found. -Mr. Scarth 
lamented the deficient space which can be 
allotted to these antiquities at that insti- 
tution, and remarked how desirable it 
would be to have a separate museum for 
their reception. We hope the antiquaries 
of Somersetshire, amongst whom so much 
zeal and activity are now manifested, will 
act upon this suggestion. They have only to 
cross the Severn to see the excellent example 
which has been set them at Caerleon, and 
certainly the Roman antiquities of Bath are 
deserving of no less convenient a receptacle. 
Mr. Scarth stated that few Roman coins 
found at Bath are preserved at the Institu- 
tion, though large quantities have passed 
into private hands. A beautifulsmall statue, 


probably of Minerva, said to have been 
found in Bath, has lately come into the 
possession of Messrs. Rainey, who pur- 
chased it at the sale of a private person’s 
effects at a distance from the city. A 
beautiful bronze medallion of Pompeia, 
found on the site of the temple of Minerva, 
and supposed to have originally hung upon 
its walls, is now in the museum of the Lite- 
rary Institution, and the bronze head of 
Sul-Minerva (engraved in the Vetusta Mo- 
numenta of the Society of Antiquaries), is 
also in the library there. The secretaries 
had made some efforts to open the Roman 
Baths for inspection at this meeting, but 
without success. They looked forward to 
be more fortuyate on another occasion. 

We may here mention that we have 
been favoured with a copy of a Report of 
the recent Bath meeting extracted from 
the Bath Chronicle, with additions. It is 
a neat 12mo. pamphlet of 56 pages. 
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CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Senate of the French Republic met 
on the 4th Nov. when a message was re- 
ceived from the President informing them 
that they were convoked to deliberate on 
the re-establishment of the Empire. A 
Senatus-consulium was immediately re- 
ferred to a committee, which reported 
thereon on the 6th. By this process the 
Imperial dignity is re-established ; Louis 
Napoleon is declared Emperor, under the 
name of Napoleon III. ; the Imperial 
dignity is made hereditary in the male 
descendants of the Emperor ; legitimate 
issue wanting, the Emperor may adopt 
the descendants in the male line of the 
Emperor Napoleon I. ; his heirs wanting, 
a Senatus-consulium is to appoint the 
Emperor. The Constitution of 1852 is 
maintained in all that is not contrary to 
the present Senatus-consultum. The Se- 
natus-consultum has been adopted by 86 
out of 87 Senators, the only negative being 
that of M. Viellard, formerly tutor to 
Louis Napoleon. The committee rejected 
the direct limitation of the succession to 
Jerome Bonaparte by a majority of 7 to 3, 
four being absent. After this vote Jerome 
went to St. Cloud, and resigned the pre- 
sidency of the Senate, and the office of 
Governor of the Invalides, but he has 
since been reconciled to his nephew. 

The a and 22nd Noy. were fixed for 


the confirmation of the change of govern- 
ment by pledescite, or universal suffrage. 
It was soon evident that the affirmative 
votes would exceed those of the 20th Dec. 
1851. Of the army of Paris, 23,077 are 
stated to have voted “ Yes,’’ and 353 
“No.’? The Clergy, the Republican 
Guard, the Gendarmerie Mobile, and the 
43rd Regiment of the Line have voted 
unanimously in the affirmative. The re- 
sult is so far known, as that Louis Napo- 
leon is elected Emperor by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The proclamation is ex- 
pected to take place onthe 2nd December, 
the anniversary of the coup d’etat, and 
the coronation upon the 5th of May. The 
time of the Emperor’s marriage with the 
Princess Wasa is not definitely settled, 
but she has already been admitted into the 
Catholic church, in contemplation of her 
removal to France. 

The election for President of the United 
States of America has resulted in the re- 
turn of General Pierce by an exceedingly 
large majority over General Scott. Twenty- 
seven of the States which now compose 
that great confederation, represented by 
246 votes in the Electoral College, declared 
for the democratic candidate; while Ge- 
neral Scott obtained only 42 votes from 
the States of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. On no former 
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occasion has the election been carried by 
so overwhelming a majority. The Hon. 
Daniel Webster, the Secretary of State, 
died on the 24th of October, and the Hon. 
Edward Everett has been selected as his 
successor. 

The Belgian Cabinet has been recon- 
structed, with M. Henri de Brouckere as 
Prime Minister. The following is the re- 
construction :—M. de Brouckere, Foreign 
Affairs ; Piercot, Interior; Faider, Jus- 
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tice ; Anoul, War; and Hooredette, Pub- 
lic Works. M. de Brouckere, in explain- 
ing in the Chamber of Representatives the 
circumstances under which he had under- 
taken to form a Ministry, declared that 
the new Ministry was one of moderation, 
and it would be as conciliating as possi- 
ble; but no one should have just cause to 
acéuse it of concealing or betraying the 
Liberal flag which he and his colleagues 
had so long upheld. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The new Parliament met on the 4th of 
November, when the Right Hon. Charles 
Shaw Lefevre was unanimously re-elected 
to the office of Speaker. On the 11th of 
November Her Majesty went in person to 
open the business of the Session, when 
she read the following most gracious 
Speech :— 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—I cannot meet you 
for the first time after the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment without expressing my deep sorrow, in which 
T am sure you will participate, that your delibera- 
tions ean no longer be aided by the counsels of 
that illustrious Man, whose great achievements 
have exalted the name of England, and in whose 
loyalty and patriotism the interests of my Throne 
and of my people ever found an unfailing support. 
I rely with confidence on your desire to join with 
me in taking such steps as may mark your sense 
of the irreparable loss which the country has sus- 
tained by the death of Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

I am happy to acknowledge the readiness with 
which my subjects in general have come forward, 
in pursuance of the Act of last Session, to join the 
ranks of the Militia; and I confidently trust that 
the force thus raised by voluntary enlistment will 
be calculated to give effective aid to my regular 
army for the protection and security of the country. 

I continue to receive from all Foreign Powers 
assurances of their anxious desire to maintain the 
friendly relations now happily subsisting with my 
Government. 

Frequent and well-founded complaints on the 
part of my North American Colonies, of infrac- 
tions, by citizens of the United States, of the 
Fishery Convention of 1818, induced me to dis- 
patch for the protection of their interests a class 
of vessels better adapted to the service than those 
which had been previously employed. This step 
has led to discussions with the Government of 
the United States, and, while the rights of my sub- 
jects have been firmly maintained, the friendly 
spirit in which the question has been treated in- 
duces me to hope that the ultimate result may be 
a mutually beneficial extension and improvement 
of our commercial intercourse with that great 
Republic. 

The Special Mission which, in concert with the 
Prince President of the French Republic, I deemed 
it right to send to the Argentine Confederation, 
has been received with the utmost cordiality, and 
the wise and enlightened policy of the Provisional 
Director has already opened to the commerce of 
the world the great rivers hitherto closed, which 
afford an access to the interior of the vast conti- 
tinent of South America. 

I have the satisfaction of announcing to you that 
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the sincere and zealous efforts of the Government 
of Brazil for the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
now nearly extinguished on that coast, have 
enabled me to suspend the stringent measures 
which I had been compelled reluctantly to adopt, 
a recurrence to which I anxiously hope may be 
proved to be unnecessary. 

The Government of Her Most Faithful Majesty 
have fully recognized the justice of the claim which 
my Government have long urged for the abolition 
of the discriminating duties on the export of Wine, 
and have a decree for giving complete effect 
to the stipulations of the treaty on this subject. 

You will probably deem it advisable to resume 
the inquiries which were commenced by the late 
Parliament, with a view to legislation on the sub- 
ject of the future government of my East Indian 
Possessions. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons,—The 
estimates for the ensuing year will in due time be 
laid before you. 

The advancement of the fine arts and of practical 
science will be readily recognized by you as worthy 
the attention of a great and enlightened nation. 
I have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall 
be laid before you, having in view the promotion 
of these objects, towards which I invite your aid 
and co-operation. 

My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—It gives me plea- 
sure to be enabled by the blessing of Providence 
to congratulate you on the generally improved 
condition of the country, and especially of the 
industrious classes. If you should be of opinion 
that recent legislation in contributing, with other 
causes, to this happy result, has at the same time 
inflicted unavoidable injury on certain important 
interests, I recommend you dispassionately to con- 
sider how far it may be practicable equitably to 
mitigate that injury, and to enable the industry 
of the country to meet successfully that unre- 
stricted competition to which Parliament, in its 
wisdom, has decided that it should be subjected. 

I trust that the general improvement, notwith- 
standing many obstacles, has extended to Ireland ; 
and, while I rely with confidenee on your aid, 
should it be required, to restrain that unhappy 
spirit of insubordination and turbulence which 
produces many and aggravates all of the evils 
which afflict that portion of my dominions, I re- 
commend to you the adoption of such a liberal and 
generous policy towards Ireland, as may encou- 
rage and assist her to rally from the depression in 
which she has been sunk by the sufferings of late 

ears. 
’ Anxious to promote the efficiency of every 
branch of our National Church, I have thought fit 
to issue a Commission to inquire and report to me, 
how far, in their opinion, the Capitular Institutions 
of the country are capable of being made more 
effective for the great objects of religious worship, 
religious education, and ees discipline. 
4 
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I have directed that the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the system of education 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge should be com- 
municated to the governing ies of those Uni- 
versities for their consideration, and I rely upon 
your readiness to remove any legal difficulties 
which may impede the desire of the Universities 
at large, or of the several colleges, to introduce 
such amendments into their existing system as 
they may deem to be more in accordance with the 
requirements of the present time. . 

he system of Secondary Punishments has use- 
fully occupied the labours of successive Parlia- 
ments, and I shall rejoice if you shall find it pos- 
sible to devise means by which, without giving 
encouragement to crime, transportation to Van 
Diemen’s Land may at no distant period be alto- 
gether discontinued. 

The subject of Legal Reform continues to engage 
my anxious attention. The Acts passed in the last 
Session of Parliament. have been followed up by 
the orders necessary for putting them in operation; 
inquiries are in progress, by my direction, with a 
view of bringing into harmony the testamentary 
jurisdiction of my several courts; and Bills will 
be submitted to you for effecting further improve- 


* ments in the administration of the law. 


To these, and other measures affecting the social 
condition of the country, I am persuaded that you 
will give your earnest and zealous attention ; and 
I pray that, by the blessing of Almighty God, your 
deliberations may be guided to the well-being and 
happiness of my people. 


The Address was moved in the House 
of Peers by the Earl of Donoughmore 
and seconded by the Marquess of Bath ; 
and that in the Commons was moved by 
Lord Lovaine and seconded by Mr. E. C. 
Egerton. Both passed without a division. 

The body of the deceased Duke of Wel- 
lington was brought to London from Wal- 
mer Castle on the night of Wednesday the 
10th of November, and removed to Chelsea 
Hospital, accompanied by an escort of 
cavalry. The first mourning coach con- 
tained the present Duke, Lord Arthur 
Hay his brother-in-law, and Captain 
Watts the governor of Walmer. On the 
arrival at Chelsea, the body was received 
by Mr. Norman Macdonald, comptroller 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and re- 
moved to the hall, where a detachment of 
the Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s regi- 
ment) mounted a guard of honour for the 
night. The next day Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and Princess Royal, visited Chelsea 
Hospital during part of the ceremony of 
lying in state. Afterwards the veterans 
of Chelsea were admitted. On Friday the 
admission was restricted to those who were 
provided with tickets from the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office. On Saturday, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, the public were 
admitted without tickets. In the evening 
of Wednesday, the 17th, the body, escorted 
by cavalry as before, was removed to the 
audience-chamber of the Horse Guards, 
where it remained for the night. On the 
following morning, at seven o’clock, the 
funeral procession was formed in St. 
James’s Park, from whence it proceeded 
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up Constitution Hill, through Piccadilly, 
St. James’s-street, Pall Mall, Cockspur- 
street, Charing Cross, and the Strand, to 
Temple Bar, and thence to St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. 

The whole of the cathedral to the west 
of the organ-screen was converted into a 
vast amphitheatre of seats, the place for 
the descent of the coffin into the crypt 
being opened in the centre; immediately 
over the tomb of Lord Nelson. Seats 
for the House of Lords were placed to 
the south of the central area, having the 
Knights of the Bath and Privy Councillors 
to their right, and the personal friends of 
the deceased_to their left. A gallery for 
the peeresses was formed immediately be- 
neath the organ, and below them were the 
seats of the choir. The House of Com- 
mons occupied the central seats north of 
the area, having the diplomatic corps to 
their left, and the aldermen of London 
and deputations of various public bodies 
to their right. The Common Council 
were ina gallery behind the Commons. 
Deputations from the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were stationed at the 
western angles of the dome; whilst the 
seats down the nave, to the depth of 
twelve rows on either side, were assigned 
to military officers. A large gallery at the 
west end was occupied by the friends of 
the Dean ; and there were two galleries in 
each of the transepts, and others in the 
aisles, for the remaining spectators. Those 
who took prominent part in the ceremony 
were placed on stools in the central area. 
Altogether the church is supposed to have 
contained more than 17,000 persons. The 
service commenced shortly after one 
o’clock ; the vocal parts were sung by a 
very numerous choir, and the prayers and 
lessons read by the Dean. During the 
performance of the Dead March in Saul 
the bier on which the coffin was placed 
descended almost imperceptibly into the 
crypt: the style of the deceased was 
shortly after pronounced by Garter; and 
the congregation were dismissed with the 
blessingof the Bishopof London. We defer 
any further record of the solemnity, wish- 
ing to avoid the errors of the daily papers, 
and not yet having the use of the corrected 
account from the authorities of the Heralds’ 
College, which has not appeared in the 
London Gazette in time for our publica- 
tion. 

With a view to erect a monument to 
the memory of the Duke of Wellington, 
which shall be worthy of its object and of 
the nation, and which shall be of perma- 
nent and important advantage to that 
service of which he was so long the head 
and the ornament, it is proposed to erect 
and endow, by public Sibsaription, a 
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School or College, for the gratuitous, or 
nearly gratuitous, education of orphan 
children of indigent and meritorious of- 
ficers of the army. Institutions, more or 
less national, already exist, in which the 
advantages of such an education can be 
obtained by the children of soldiers, of 
seamen, of naval officers, and of the 
clergy ; but no such provision has been 
made in favour of the officers of the army, 
a class of men peculiarly liable to casual- 
ties, by which their families are often left 
in a condition of painful pecuniary em- 
barrassment. Her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert have been 
pleased to signify their approval of the 
project, and to place their names at the 
head of the subscription list for the re- 
spective sums of 1,000/. and 5007. The 
Dukes of Cambridge, Northumberland, 
Buccleuch, Wellington, and Cleveland, 
the Marquesses of Salisbury and London- 
derry, the Earl of Derby, Viscount Beres- 
ford, and S. Lyne Stephens, esq. have 
also each subscribed 500/.; and several 
sums of 300/. 2007. and 100/. are also 
subscribed. No subscription is to be paid 
until the amount reaches to 100,000/. 

At a public meeting in Norwich it has 
been resolved to erect a statue of the Duke 
of Wellington in that city. The subscrip- 
tions to the fund for erecting a Wellington 
monument in Liverpool, have reached a 
sum exceeding 3,000/. 

On the 23d Nov. the question of Free 
Trade, and implicitly of the stability of the 
present Ministers, was re-opened in the 
House of Commons by a motion of Mr. 
Charles Villiers, “That it is the opinion 
of this House, that the improved condition 
of the country, and particularly of the 
industrious classes, is mainly the result of 
recent Commercial Legislation, and es- 
pecially of theAct of 1846 which established 
the free admission of Foreign Corn; and 
that that Act was a wise, just, and bene- 
ficial measure.’’ To this an amendment 
was proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the following terms, ‘‘ That 
this House acknowledges, with satisfac- 
tion, that the cheapness of provisions, oc- 
casioned by recent legislation, has mainly 
contributed to improve the condition and 
increase the comforts of the working 
classes ; and that, unrestricted competition 
having been adopted, after due delibera- 
tion, as the principle of our commercial 
system, this House is of opinion that it is 
the duty of the Government unreservedly 
to adhere to that policy in those measures 
of financial and administrative reform 
which, under the circumstances of the 
country, they may deem it their duty to 
introduce.’? The debate was continued 
on the 25th, when the amendment was 
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withdrawn, and another substituted by 
Lord Palmerston, in words closely follow- 
ing those of the original motion, but omit- 
ting any particular mention of the act of 
1846. After a third night’s debate this 
amendment was carried by 336 votes to 
256 ; and the main question as amended, 
by 468 votes to 53. Mr. Villiers’s further © 
resolutions were then passed, to the effect, 
‘that this policy, firmly maintained and 
prudently extended, will, without inflict- 
ing injury on any important interest, best 
enable the industry of the country to bear 
its burdens, and will thereby most surely 
promote the welfare and contentment of 
the people; and that this House will be 
ready to take into consideration any mea- 
sures consistent with these principles, 
which, in pursuance of her Majesty’s 
gracious speech and recommendation, may 
be laid before it,’ The attendance of 
members on this occasion was almost, if 
not quite, the largest in the annals of Parlia- 
ment. 

On the 12th Nov. the two houses of 
Convocation met in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber at Westminster. In the Lower House 
a great number of petitions were presented 
for, and several against, the revival of the 
active powers of Convocation ; after which 
the Rev. Dr. Spry laid on the table a re- 
presentation to the Upper House, setting 
forth the necessity of a revival of Convo- 
cation on various grounds, and praying 
the Upper House not to put an end to the 
sitting till it had been duly considered. 
Archdeacon Hare seconded the resolution, 
which was opposed by Archdeacon Garbett 
and Dr. M‘Caul. The Dean of Bristol 
moved, and Archdeacon Garbett seconded, 
an amendment to the effect that Dr. Spry’s 
paper be referred for examination to a 
committee nominated by the prolocutors, 
and sanctioned by the convocation. Re- 
solutions were ultimately passed requesting 
the prolocutors to name a committee of 
grievances for the next sitting, referring 
to such committee the paper of Dr. Spry. 
There were two subsequent sittings of the 
Lower House, on the 16th and 17th of 
November ; on the latter of which, at the 
close of the proceedings, the prolocutor 
stated that he was directed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to acquaint the Lower 
House that seven members of the Upper 
House had been nominated to consider the 
heads of a petition to Her Majesty on the 
subject of the correction of clerks in holy 
orders, and that seven members of the 
Lower House were to be added to that 
committee. The Archbishop had returned 
no answer as to the resolution for ap- 
pointing a committee of gravamina et re- 


Sormanda. The Convocation was then 


continued to the 16th of February. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZzeTTE PREFERMENTS. 


Oct. 29. Brevet, Capt. C. G. Becher, 5th 
Bengal Cavalry, to be Major in the East Indies. 

Nov. 2. Thomas Price, esq. to be Treasurer 
of Antigua.—67th Foot, Major-Gen.J. I. Ewart, 
C.B. to be Colonel. 

Nov. 5. 10th Light Dragoons, Capt. B. Har- 
rison to be Major.—29th Foot, Major J. R. 
Wheeler, from 54th Foot, to be Major, vice 
Major A. St. George H. Stepney, who ex- 
changes.—Hospital Staff, Surgeon T. G. Logan, 
M.D. from 4th Foot, to be Staff Surgeon of 
the ist Class.—Unattached, Capt. A. Watson, 
from Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Major. 

‘ov. 8. Ordnance Medical Department, 
Surgeon W. Kelly, M.D. to be Senior Surgeon ; 
Assistant Surgeon J. Bent to be Surgeon; 
A. 8. Fogo, M.D. to be Assistant Surgeon. 

Nov.10. The Marquess of Winchester sworn 
Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire and the town 
of Southampton; and Lord Bateman Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Here- 
fordshire—The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, the Marquess of 
Blandford, the Earl of Harrowby, the Lord 
Bishop of London, the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
the Right Hon. Sir John Dodson, LL.D., the 
Right Hon. Sir John Patteson, Sir W. P. Wood, 
the Rev. Christ. Wordsworth, D.D., the Rev. 
W. F. Hook, D.D., the Rev. John Jackson, 
M.A., and the Rev. William Selwyn, B.D., to 
be Commissioners for inquiring into the state 
of the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches in 
England and Wales. 

ov. 12. First Dragoon Guards, Major A. 
Spottiswoode to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. P. 
Peach to be Major. 

Nov. 15. Henry Charles Mules, esq. to bea 
Commissioner under the Act 14 and 15 Vict. 
cap. 53, intituled “ An Act to consolidate and 
continue the Copyhold and Enclo:ure Com- 
missions, and to provide for the Completion of 
yoy ings under the Tithe Commutation 

cts. 





Brecknockshire Militia, D. J. Dickinson, 
er wn of the Royal Fusiliers) to be Major. 
mbridgeshire Militia, C. Smith, esq. to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; R. G. Wale, esq. (late Capt. 
33d Foot) to be Major.—West Essex Militia, 
the Hon. C. H. Maynard (late Lieut.-Col. in 
the East Essex Militia) to be Colonel.—Flint- 
shire Militia, the Hon. R. T. Rowley (late 
Lieut. and — Scots Fusilier Guards) to 
be Major.—Hertfordshire Militia, R. A. 8S. 
Dorrien to be Major.—East Kent Militia, Capt. 
G. C. R. Dering to be Lieut.-Colonel.—ist 
Lancashire Militia, Sir W. H. Feilden, Bart. 
(late Captain 17th Lancers) to be Major.— 
South Lincoln Militia, Capt. Sir T. Whichcote, 
Bart. to be Major.—London Militia, G. M‘Call, 
esq. (late Capt. 84th Regiment) to be Major.— 
Merionethshire Militia, E. Morgan, esq. (Capt. 
75th Foot) to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Nottingham- 
shire Militia, W. L. Mellish, esq. (late Capt. 
in the Rifle Brigade) to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
A. Boddam, esq. (late Capt. 58th Foot) to be 
Major.—ist Somersetshire Militia, Viscount 
Hinton to be Colonel; R. L. Phipps, esq. to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; G. F. W. Miles, esq. to be 
Major.— Wiltshire Militia, H. N. Goddard, esq. 
to be Second Major. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


John Marshall, esq. (Dean of Faculty) to be 
a Lord of Session in Scotland. 





James Disraeli, esq. (brother to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) to be Treasurer of the 
County Courts of Nottinghamshire, Derbysh. 
and Lincolnshire. 

Capt. Wode, 13th Light Infantry, to be Civil 
Commissioner of the Seychelles Islands. 

Capel Hanbury Williams, esq. to be a Stipen- 
diary Magistrate at Port Natal. 

Captain Galton to be Government Inspector 
of Railways. 





NAVAL Promotions. 


Oct. 28. Captains G. C. Blake and W. P. 
Schomberg to be retired Captains. 

Oct. 29. Rear-Admiral Sir David Dunn, Kant. 
K.C.H. to recéive a pension of 1502. a year.— 
Capt. Sir G. Tyler, Knt. K.H. to be Rear-Adm. 
on the Reserved Half-Pay List; Capt. Sir J. 
Franklin, Knt. K.C.H. to be Rear.-Adm. of the 
Blue.—Captain William Loring to the Furious. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rev. C. Wordsworth, Bishopric of St. An- 
drew’s, Dunkeld, and Dumblane. 

Hon. and Rev. 8. R. Lawley, Sub-Deanery of 
York Cathedral. 

Rev. A. H. Ashworth, Vicar-Choral, Proba- 
tionary, York Cathedral, 

Rev. W. D. Anderson, Milton-Damerell R. w. 
Cookbury P.C. Devon. 

Rev. J. Baskett, Spetisbury R. w. Charlton- 
Marshall C. Dorset. 

Rev. H. B. Boothby, Lissington V. Linc. 

Rev. G. W. Brameld, East Markham R. w. 
West Drayton R. Notts. 

Hon. and Rev. A. ag. 5 Knipton R. Leic. 

Rev. B. F. Carlyle, Cam V. w. Low Cam. C. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. G. P. Cleather, Aldbourne V. Wilts. 

Rev. C. Coker, St. Alban’s P.C. Coopersale, 
Essex. 

Rev. G. J. Collinson, Compton-Abbas R. Dors. 

Rev. R. Croly, Dunkeswell P.C. and Dunkes- 
well Abbey P.C. Devon. 

Rev. G. F. Daniell, Aldingbourne V. Sussex. 

Rey. W. 8. Dumergue, Fareham V. Hants. 

Rev. A. W. Durdin, St. George P.C. Colegate, 
Norwich. 

Rev. M. Edgar, St. Andrew P.C. Deal, Kent. 

Rey. H. Ellison, Melsonby R. Yorksh. 

Rev. E. Evans, Lilangeitho R. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. T. G. Evans, Bruff V. dio. Limerick. 

Rev. C. Forster, Broughton- Astley R. Leic. 

Rev. H. Fry, Kilkeedy R. and V. dio. Killaloe. 

Rey. J. Fuge, Over-Peover P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. G. Gibbon, Hartshill P.C. Warwickshire. 

Rey. J. Griffiths, Llandilo-Vawr V. Carm. 

Rev. R. A. Hall, Derrygortrevy P.C. archdio. 
Armagh. 

Rey. C. R. Harrison, Leigh R. Essex. 

Rey. J. R. Hopper, Wells R. Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Hoyte, Dunany V. archdio. Armagh. 

Rev. R. Horsfall, Dacre P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. Hymers, Brandesburton R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. B. Laurence, Two-mile Hill P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. P. A. Longmore, Hermitage P.C. Berks. 

Rev. F. McCaw, Upper Falls, P.C. dio. Down. 

Rey. C. D. Marston, St. Stephen P.C. Ton- 
bridge, Kent. 

Rev. C. Miller, Therpe R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. M. Mills, Thorpe-Arnold V. w. Bren- 

tingby C. Leicestershire. 

Rev. T. Muller, Morebath V. Devon. 

Rev. R. W. Needham, Lilbourne V. Notts, 

Rey. J. Niven, Swanbourne V. Bucks, 
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Rev. G. H. Nobbs, Pastoral Charge of Pit- 
cairn’s [sland. 

Rev. A. Orlebar, Farndish R. Beds. 

Rev. J. Owen, Llaniestyn R. w. Llandegwining 
C. and Peullech C. Carnarvonshire. 

Rev. G. Peake, Aston V. Warwickshire. 

Rey. C. L. Pemberton, Calstock R. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. G. Perry, Waddington R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. C. W. Richards, Ettingshall P.C. Staff. 

Rev. J. B. Riddell, St. Thomas V. Bedminster, 
Somerset. 

Rey. J. Rowland, Tydweiciog PC, Carnarvonsh. 

Rey. A. T. Russell, Whaddon V. Camb. 

Rev. G. Salusbury, Westbury-in-dextr4-parte, 


. Salop. 
Rev. M. H. Scott, Ockbrook V. Derbyshire. 
Rev. T. Scott, Itchingfield R. Sussex. 
Rey. J. Shaw, (formerly Master of Christ Coll. 
Camb.) Kegworth R. w. Isley- Walton C. Leic. 
Rey. J. P. Sill, Westhorpe R. Suffolk. 
Rev. S. T. Sproston, Holy Trinity P.C. Wed- 
nesfield, Staffordshire. 
Rev. J. Taylor, Templeport R. dio. Kilmore. 
Rev. R. Trimmer, Hamstall-Ridware R. Staff. 
Rev. J. Underwood, Chorlton P.C. Staffordsh. 
Rev. T. Willis, Killeedy R. and V. dio. Lim. 
Rev. D. Winstone, All Saints’ R. Wainfleet, 
Lincolnshire. 
Rev. W. Wright, St. Peter V. Worcester, w. 
Whittington C. 
To Chaplaincies. 
Rev. W. Barham, Borough Gaol, Cambridge. 
Rev. H. Bennett, Cranbrook Union. 
Rev. R. H. Blakey, University Coll. Durham. 
Rev. R. Chaffer, University College, Durham. 
Rev. R. Ellis, Aylesbury Union, Bucks. 
Rev. W. Gabbett, to Bishop of Meath. 
Rev. C. Haskins, Whittington Coll. Highgate. 
Rev. O. A. Hodgson, to Winchester College. 
Rev. W. J. H. Le Fanu, Assistant Chaplain to 
the Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. 
Rey. H. F. Long, Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durh. 
Rev. J. Price, West Herts Infirmary. 
Rev. J. L. Robinson, to Viscount Doneraile. 
a 2 _ Thompson, House of Correction, Wis- 


Rev. J. W. Wenn, to Duke of Hamilton. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Earl of Eglinton, Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University. 

Rev. A. R. Ashwell, Brlncigsteans Oxford 
Diocesan Training College, Culham, Oxf. 

Rev. E. Boden, Mastership, Clitheroe Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. T. P. Boultbee, Theological Tutor, Chel- 
tenham College. 

Rev. S. Butcher, D.D. Regius Professor of 
Divinity, University of Dublin. _ : 
Rev. J. Hunt, Classical Mastership, Ipswich 

Grammar School. 4 
Rev. D. Mac Afee, Dean of Residence, Queen’s 
College, Belfast. ‘ 

Rev. J. Prior, Head Mastership, Grammar 
School, Audlem, Cheshire. . 
Rev. J. Pulling, B.D. (Master of Corpus Christi 
Coll.), Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 1852-3. 
Rev. W. Walsh, Deputation Secretary to the 
Society for Irish Church Missions to the 

Roman Catholics. 
A. J. Carver, M.A. Second Mastership, St. 
Paul’s School, London. . 
Edwin Guest, esq. M.A. Mastership, Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

D. Masson, Professorship, English Language, 
University of London. ‘ 

G. J. Stoney, M.A. Professorship, Natural 
Philosophy, Galway College. 


BIRTHS. 
Aug. 31. At Ladbrooke House, Kensington 
Park, the wife of William Downing Bruce, esq. 
F.S.A. a son. 
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Oct. 7. At Butterley hall, Derb. the wife 
of William Jessop, esq.ason.——12. In Eaton 
square, Lady Caroline Ricketts, a dau.—— 
21. At Melton Mowbray, the wife of Joseph 
Anderson, esq. a son and heir.——22. At Bath, 
the wife of Brig.-Gen. C. B. James, Bombay 
Army, a son.——23. In Halkin st. West, Lady 
Payne Gallwey, a dau.——At Kirkham abbey, 
the wife of ward ——_ Taylor, esq. a 
dau.——At the Deanery, Southampton, the 
wife of Archdeacon Wigram, a son.——25. At 
Paris, the wife of the Hon. Humble Dudley 
Ward, a daughter.——At Hammersmith, the 
wife of Sir Charles S. Kirkpatrick, Bart. a 
son.——27. InGloucester terrace, Hyde park, 
the wife of Regnier W. Moore, esq. a son.—— 
28. At Clifton, near Bristol, the wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. Frank Sugden, a son.——29. At 
Morden park, the wife of Edward Marjori- 
banks, esq. jun. a dau.——At Auchintoul 
house, N.B., Lady Cochrane, a son. —— At 
Eaton square, the Countess de Marella, a dau. 

30. At Tavistock sq. the wife of Edw. 
Solly, esq. F.R.S. adau.——31. At Weavering, 
Maidstone, Lady North, a son.—At Dis- 
willstown, Dublin, the wife of the Hon. Henry 
Sugden, a dau. 

ov. 2. At the Rectory, Tidworth, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. George John Blomfield, a 
dau.——At Pynes, Devon, Lady Northcote, a 
son.——3. At Eastwell park, the Countess of 
Winchilsea, a son.——At Compton castle, Mrs. 
Eveleigh Wyndham, a dau.——At Wheatley, 
Oxon, the wife of the Rev. E. Elton, a son.—— 
4. At Patshull, Staff. Viscountess Lewisham, 
a son.——At Nether hall, Doncaster, the wife 
of Joseph Francis Tempest, esq. a son.—— 
6. At Bath, the wife of Thomas Brabazon 
Aylmer, esq. a son.——In Belgrave sq. the 
Duchess of Montrose, a son.——At Casewick, 
Linc., Lady Trollope, a son.——7. At the vicar- 
age, Ashby de la Zouch, Penelope, wife of the 
Rev. J. M. Gresley, Rector of Seile, co. Leic. a 
son.——8. In Dover st. the Countess of Airlie, a 
dau.——At Oran, Yorksh. the wife of the Hon. 
J.C. Dundas, a dau.——At Bedale, Yorksh. Mrs. 
Beresford Peirse, a son.——At Writtle park, 
the wife of Hon. Frederick Petre, a son.—— 
9. At Kilbrittain castle, co. Cork, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Alcock Stowell, a dau.——1l. At 
— house, Essex, the residence of her 
father, the wife of the Rev. E. Graham Moon, 
M.A. a son and heir.—In Eaton sq. Lady 
Georgiana Gurdon Rebow, a dau.— At Willey 
house, Surrey, the wife of John Spicer, esq. 
jun. a son.—At Carleton hall, Suffolk, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Bonham, a son.—— At Shil- 
linglee park, Suss. the Countess of Winterton, 
ason.—1l2. At Kensington cresc. the Hon. 
Mrs. William Law, a son.—14. At Devon- 
shire terr. Hyde park, the wife of Sir George 
Larpent, Bart. of twin sons (one still-born). 
——At Hemsworth hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. W. H. 
Leatham, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 9. At Ranton, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
w. t. Hussey, Vicar of Kirkham, Lanc. to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of T. A. Stone, esq. of 
Curzon st. Mayfair.—At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. George Barber, esq. of Oatlands park, 
Surrey, to Sophie-Catherine, youngest dau. of 
Capt. Sison, R.N.——At Llan more, Car- 
diganshire, the Rev. Robt. Colby, B.A. youngest 
son of the late John Colby, esq. of Fynone, 
Pemb. to Jane, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Vaughan, of H.M. 98th Regt. and of Bry- 
nog, Green grove, Cardig.——At Monkstown, 
Arthur, oungest son of Maj. William Greene 
of Glenair, Wicklow, to Eugenia-Maria, secon 
dau. of the late Henry La Nauze, esq. of Her- 
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bert house, Booterstown, Dublin.—— At Brigh- 
ton, William Hankey, . of Middleton hall, 
Linlithgowshire, N.B. to ile Charlotte Tre- 
lawny d’Estampes, eldest dau. of the Vicomte 
d’Estampes.——At Gilling, Charles Bouche de 
Chammont, of Paris, to Isabella, third dau. of 
the late Sheldon Cradock, esq. of Hartforth, 
Yorkshire.——At Littlehampton, Hewlett John 
Cooper, fourth son of Henry Cooper, esq. of 
Climping, Sussex, to Eleanor, fourth dau. of 
the Jate George Corney, esq. of Littlehampton; 
also, at the same time, George Frederick Dou- 
bleday; of Lampton, Middlesex, youngest son 
of the late William Doubleday, esq. of Kensing- 
ton, to Anna-Maria, fifth dau. of the late George 
Corney, be 

11. At St. George's, Camberwell, Charles- 
Cornelius, only son of William Macfarland, 
esq. of Tulse hill, am to Frances, second 
dau. of the late John Sullivan, esq. of Clontarf, 
near Dublin.—At Paris, Edwin Corbett, esq. 
Attaché to H. M. Embassy at Paris, to Char- 
lotte-Anne-Margaret, only child of the late 
Henry Edward Morritt, esq. of Rokeby. — 
At Farnham, Surrey, George Curling, esq. of 
Croydon, son of Jesse Curling, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of William Crump, esq.——At St. 
Marylebone, Thos. Allen, esq. to Lydia-Ellen, 
only surviving dau. of the late Christopher R. 
Woodward, esq. of Bristol. 

18. At Edinburgh, David Alison, esq. of 
Lombard st. to Jessie, eldest dau. of the late 
John Wilson, esq. vocalist. 

14. At Brighton, the Rev. Herary Sanders, 
son of the late John Sanders, esq. of East 
Sheen, Surrey, to Barbara-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late John Gale, esq. of Balham.—— 
At All Souls’ church Langham place, Edward 
William Johnston Fulcher, esq. 87th Fusiliers, 
only son of Robert Page Fulcher, esq. late of 
the E.1.C. service, to Caroline-Frances, second 
dau. of the late George Green, esq. of Upper 
Harley st.——At Eastbourne, the Rev. William 
Gardner, Incumbent of Crocken hill, Dartford, 
only son of the Rey. William Gardner, Incum- 
bent of Coalville, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to 
oo youngest dau. of John Ruck, esq. of 
Croydon lodge.—— At Plymouth, Gregor Turn- 
bull, esq. of Glasgow, to Eliza, second dau. of 
Arthur Frame, R.N. and late of Linnholm, 
Hamilton, N.B.——At Littleham, Edw. Dayott 
Watson, > Capt. Bengal Army, only son of 
the late Edward Watson, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service, to Adelaide-Penelope, fifth dau. of the 
late Ven. Archdeacon Barnes.——At Hursley, 
Charles James Le Geyt, esq. of Exeter college, 
Oxford, to Janet-Philiis, second dan. of the late 
Alex. ag A Jersey, the Rev. Thos. 
Angell Lindon, B.A. Curate of Winford, near 
Bristol, to Ellen-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Clement Hemery, esq. of Colomberie house. 
——At Marston St. Lawrence, William Bertie 
Wolseley, esq. Assistant Gov. Sec. of British 
Guiana, grandson of the late Sir W. Wolseley, 
Bart. to Charlotte, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Prowett, Rector of Stapleford, Herts. 
——At Old Windsor, Timothy Smith Osler, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Henrietta, second dau. 
of the late Robert Roscoe, esq. of Englefield 
green.——At Enmore, Somerset, Wm. Ham- 
met Beadon, esq. of the Middle Temple, eldest 
son of Wm. Beadon, esq. of Otterhead, Devon, 
to Fanny-Adele-Lambart, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. John Clayton Cowell, of the Royals. 
——At Moresby, John Stirling, esq. of Cleator, 
to Marian, eldest dau. of the late John Hart- 
ley, esq. of Moresby house, Cumberland.—— 
At Aldingbourne, Sussex, Holmes Coote, esq. 
F.R.C.S. of Queen Sq. Bloomsbury, second son 
of Richard Holmes Coote, esq. of Blackheath, 
to Georgina-Gordon, eldest dau. of Gordon 
Lorimer, esq. of Lidsey lodge, Sussex.—— At 

rnliebank, near Glasgow, William Thom 
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son, esq. Fellow of St. Peter’s coll. Camb. and 
Professor of Nat. Philosophy in the Univ. of 
Glasgow, to Margaret, eldest dau. of Walter 
Crum, esq.— At St. Saviour’s, Upper Cheisea, 
Thomas Potts, esq. of the Daison, Torquay, to 
Elizabeth-Dorothea, only dau. of Folliot Scott 
Stokes, esq. of Hans place.——At Hawling, 
Glouc. the Rev. William Malpas, third son of 
the Rev. J. H. Malpas, Vicar of Awre, to Char- 
lotte-Shepherd, third dau. of the Rev. J. Tucker, 
Rector of Hawling. - 

15. Christopher William Richmond, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, eldest son of the late 
Christopher Richmond, esq. barrister-at-law, 
to Emily-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Atkin- 
son, esq. of Frindsbury, Kent.——At Torquay, 
the Rev. F. A. Savile, Rector of Kingsnymp- 
ton, fourth son of the late Albany Savile, esq. 
of Oaklands, to Sophia-Stewart, only dau. of 
the late Thomas Dykes, esq. of Glasgow.—— 
At Upton, Bucks, Charles Aronauldus Cun- 
ningham, esq. M.D. of London, to Harriet- 
Emma, fourth dau. of the late Rev. William 
Burton, Rector of Trelawney, Jamaica.—At 
Torquay; the Rev. F. A. Saville, Rector of 
King’s Nympton, to Sophia-Stewart, dau. of 
the late Thomas Dykes, esq. of Glasgow.—— 
At St. Ives, Hunts, William Collingwood, esq. 
Peterborough, to Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
George Game Day, esq.—-At Hollybrooke 
house, Bray, Sir George Frederick Hodson, 
Bart. of Hollybrooke, co. of Wicklow, and 
Westcrofts, Bucks, to Meriel-Anne, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Neville, Rector of 
Clonpriest, dio. of Cloyne.——At Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, James Atkinson — esq. of 
the Grove, near Manchester, son of x. Sharp, 
esq. of Lancaster, to Hannah-Arundale, eldest 
dau. of Richard Grainger, ong of Newcastle. 

16. At Hayling, Francis Hale, esq. late of 
Her Majesty’s ship Daphne, to Amelia, second 
dau. of Wm. Woodman, 7. of caey house, 
near Chichester. —— At Wandsworth, Alex. 
Gordon, jun. eldest son of Alexander Gordon, 
of Old Broad st. to Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Richd. Franklin Chambers.——At St. Mar- 
garet’s Westminster, Charles-James, younger 
son of Richard Durant, esq. of Park crescent, 
Portland place, Sharpham, Devon, and High 
Canons, Herts, to Eva, elder dau. of Thomas 
Vardon, esq. of the House of Commons.—— 
At St. Alban’s, Harry Oliver, esq. of Gower st. 
to Elizabeth-Anne, elder dau. of Francis Wigg, 
esq. of Frogmore, St. Stephen’s, and Bedford 
row.——At Plymouth, Fred.-Francis, eldest son 
of the late Capt. Ormonde, R.N. to Charlotte- 
Harriett, eldest dau. of Lieut. S. Ross Watts, 
R.N.——At Chatham, Kent, George Steel, esq. 
of Cliffe, near Rochester, to Louisa-Harvey, 
— dau. of the late Capt. Edward Hod- 
der, R.N.——At Southborough, Kent, Alfred 
Wrench, esq. Capt. 5th —— —_ Cav. 
second son of the late John Wrench, esq. to 
Mary, —— dau. of Thos. B. Chamberlin, 
esq. of Brighton.——At St. Paul’s, Wilton pl. 
the Rev. Samuel Webb Lioyd, eldest son of 
Edmund Lloyd, esq. of Norfolk st. Park lane, 
to Catherine-Frances, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir W. C. Eustace, C.B. K.C.H. and 
widow of Robert King, esq. of Grosvenor pl. 
——At St. Mark’s, Hamilton terr. W. Arden 
Crommelin, esq. Bengal Engineers, to Ann- 
Susan, second dau. of the late George Hankin, 
esq.——At Stockwell, Samuel John Wilde, esq. 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of Sam. F. Wylde, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Georgina, only dau. of 
Edward Martineau, esq. 

18. At Marske, near Redcar, R. Elwin, esq. 
of Sunderland, Collector of Inland Revenue 
for South Durham, to Jane, relict of W. Wales, 
esq. of New hall, near Wolsingham.——At 
Oystermouth, Wm. Harrington Bush, esq. 
solicitor, to Frances-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
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C. B. Mansfield, esq. town clerk of Swansea. 
—-At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. Penleaze, late 
Gren. Guards, to Elizabeth-Marian, youngest 
dau. of Charles Phillips, esq. of Gordon square. 

At Ostend, William Jones Burdett, esq. 
second son of the late William Jones Burdett, 
esq. of Stowey house, Som. to Caroline-Julia, 
second dau. of Capt. Joseph Neynoe, 5th 
R. Vet. Bat. 

21. At Lianllyfni, the Rev. Hugh Roberts, 
B.A. Vicar of Aberdaron, to Elizabeth-An- 
nonly, dau. of the Rev. J. Jones, M.A. Rector 
of Lianllyfni.——At Marylebone, William, 
youngest son of John Curling, esq. of Gos- 
more, and Offley Holes, Herts, to Adelaide- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of J. P. Storey, esq. of 
Marlborough p].——At Blagdon, Somerset, the 
Rev. John M. H. Whish, youngest son of the 
late Rev. M. R. Whish, Vicar of Bedminster, 
to Honoria-Juliana-Rose, youngest dau. of the 
late Col. Barclay, of 56th Regt.——At Glouc. 
the Rev. William J. R. Constable, M.A. Vice- 
Principal of the College, Chester, to Anne- 
Georgina, only child of Capt. G. H. Worthing- 
ton, of the R. South Glouc. Militia.——At Jer- 
sey, J. T. Harding, esq. of Porthallow house, 
Cornwall, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Maule-——At Oxford, Edward Wells 
Hazel, esq. solicitor, to Ann-Hester, eldest 
dau. of J.S. Browning, esq.——At St. Pancras, 
Richard Broadhurst Postans, esq. solicitor, 
eldest son of Richard Postans, esq. of Shelly 
priory, Stoke-by-Nayland, to Adelaide-Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late George MacDermott, 
staff-surgeon.—~At Monkstown, near Dublin, 
the Rev. Nathaniel Procter, Chaplain R.N. to 
Dora, eldest dau. of the late George Rutter 
Lamb, esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex. —At 
Whitburn, William-Henry, second son of Jas. 
Allison, esq. of Cleadon lodge, to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of John oe! esq. of Cleadon 

~ meadows, Mavor of South hields|——At Han- 
well, Arthur Harvey Wyatt, esq. of Acton hill, 
Staffordshire, to Emma-Eliza, youngest dau. 
of Edward White, esq. of Great Marlborough 
street.——At Woodford, John-Godson, son of 
ba nage my Winterton, esq. Wolvey grange, 
Warw. to Maria, third dau. of George Hitch- 
cock, esq. Hinton house.——At South Hack- 
ney, Anthony Denny, esq. of Derryvulland, 
Fermanagh, Ireland, to Sarah-Jane, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. G. P. Lockwood, M.A. Rector of 
South Hackney.——At Edern, co. Carnarvon, 
James Nicholson, esq. of Thelwall hall, Chesh. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. P. Jones 
Parry, M.A. Rector of Edern, and of Llan- 
gelynin, Merionethshire, and niece to Lieut.- 
en. Sir L. P. Jones Parry K.H. of Madryn 
Park.——At Coxley, near Wells, Samuel Rey- 
nolds, esq. only son of S. Reynolds, esq. of High 
Ham, near Langport, to Ellen, second dau. of 
= Frith, esq. of Southmay house, near 

ells. 

22. At Tunbridge wells, Thomas Kerl, esq. 
of Hans pl. to Emmeline, second dau. of the 
late Sir Joseph Huddert, of Brynkir, Carn.—— 
At Bloomsbury Chapel, Penruddocke, son of 
the late Wadham Wyndham, esq. of Great 
Marlow, to Mary, eldest dau. of Samuel Mor- 
ton Peto, esq. M.P.—At Dunolly castle, Sir 
Angus or ae Bart. of Dunstaffnage, to 
Sophia-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Captain Mac 
Dougall, R.N. of MacDougall.——At Larne, 
Henry Fitzgibbon, esq. barrister, Dublin, to 

iana, third dau. of the late George Ma- 
caulay, esq. Capt. 17th .——At Urswick, 
Lance. the Rev. Thomas mund Petty, of 
Well house, Bardsea, to Agnes, elder dau. of 
Henry Remington, esq. Ulverstone, Lanc.—— 
At Liverpool, the Rev. John Remington Strat- 
ten, M.A. of Taunton, to Augusta, third dau. 
of the late Samuel Hope, esq. 

23, At Manchester, Matthew Smith Dods- 
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worth, esq. late Capt. R.A. eldest son of Sir 
Chas. Dodsworth, Bart. to Anne-Julia, young- 
est dau. of the late Col. Crowder, K.l4. of Bro- 
therton.——At Whalley, William Henry Child, 
esq. second son of the late Robert Child, esq. 
of Russell sy. to Adelaide, youngest dau. of 
the late John Fort, esq. M.P.——At Camber- 
well, Christopher North Graham, esq. of Herne 
hill, to Isabella, fourth dau. of William 
McAndrew, esq. of Dulwich.——At Powder- 
ham, near Exeter, James Joseph Drabbie, esq. 
of Highfield, Sheffield, to Mary-Adelaide, only 
child of the Rev. Daniel Nantes, Rector of 
Powderham.——At Clapham, Thomas Broad- 
hurst Puckle, esq. of Doctors’ commons, son 
Thomas Puckle, esq. of Clapham common, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of J. P. Gassiot, esq.—— 
At St. Pancras, William J. Collins, esq. of 
Gloucester road, yo rk, to Mary-Anne- 
Francisca, eldest dau. of Edward Treacher, 
esq. of Albert terr. Regent’s park.——At Wor- 
cester, Geo. Truefitt, esq. architect, of Blooms- 
bury sq. and Beaufort house, Brook green, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Charles Haywood, 
esq. of Broughton fields, Worcester.——At 
Great Saxham, Suffolk, Theodore Thring, -— 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of the Rev. J.G. D. 
Thring, of Alfred house, Somerset, to Julia- 
Jane, fourth dau. of W. Mills, esq. of Great 
Saxham hall.——At Marshfield, the Rev. Sam. 
Christmas Brown, late of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, to Gertrude-Mary-Anne, only dau. 
of the Rev. George Sherer, Vicar of Marsh- 
field.—_—At Edinburgh, Walter, son of the late 
Samuel B. Searle, of Saffron Walden, to Mar- 
aret, only dau. of the late N. M‘Intyre, esq. 
larcrean, Argyleshire.——At All Souls’ St. 
Marylebone, T. B. Studdy, esq. late Capt. 8th 
Bengal Cav. to Margaret, third dau. of the late 
Peter Vere, esq. of Grosvenor place.——At 
Sidmouth, Devon, George Carrington, jun. 
esq. eldest son of George Carrington, esq. of 
Missenden abbey, Bucks, to Elizabeth-Jane, 
only dau. of James Hodges, esq. of Sidmouth. 
——At Horsemonden, Edward-John, eldest 
son of William Thomas Briscoe, esq. of River- 
dale, co. Westmeath, to Anna-Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. M. Smith Marriott, of 
Horsemonden, and niece of Sir J. J. Smith, 
Bart. of Sydling, Dorset.——At Iver, Bucks, 
Henry John Boulton, esq. son of the Hon. 
H. J. Boulton, of Toronto, late Chief Justice 
of Newfoundland, to Charlotte, dau. of Henry 
Rudverd, esq. of Colne house, Iver.——At 
Cambridge, Robt. Charnley Paley, ea oung- 
est son of Robert Paley, esq. M.D. Bishopton 
range, Ripon, to Louisa-Marianne, eldest 

u. of the late Lieut.-Gen. B. W. D. Sealy, 
H.E.L.C.8. of Clevedale Downend, near Bristol. 
——At Hackney, Edward Cousins, of Camden 
road villas, surgeon, to Caroline, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Charles Horton Pulley, esq. of 
Upper Homerton, and New Lawling hall, Essex.- 

25. At Aston, near Birmingham, Charles- 
Robert, eldest son of the late John Winst 4 
esq. of Lioyd’s, to Emma, dau. of John Gray, 
esq. of Middle Hendon, Sunderland.——aAt St. 
Mary’s, Bow, John Stedman, esq. of Carey st. 
Lincoln’s inn, only son of the late Rev. J. 
Stedman, Vicar of Gosfield, Essex, to Mar- 
garet-Emma, eldest dau. of Robert Ellis, esq. 
of Tredegar house, Bow.——At Aston, near 
Birmingham, Capt. Richard Fr 
R. Art. youngest son of Major-Gen. th, to 
Jane-Lydia, second dau. of Thomas Drink- 
water, esq. of Gibraltar. ; 

27. At Comely park, Dunfermline, James 
Stenhouse, jun. esq. of North Fod, Fifeshire, 
to Isabella-Gray, youngest dau. of the late 
David Burns, ay rel Perth.— At Edin- 

Vv. 


hy the Re illiam D. th, Chaplain 
of the Cork Foundling Hospital, to Frances; 
third dau. of the late Dr. Sharkey, of Cork, 
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——At Hampstead, John George Hall, esq. of 
| ae gees to Mary, only dau. of Charles 
Handley, 7 of Port Philip. 

28. At Winchcomb, Glouc. Col. Mercer, 
Commandant of the Woolwich Division of the 
Royal Marines, to Mrs. Derrington, relict of 
W. H. Derrington, esq. of Mapleton, Worc. 
——At Whittlesey, John Firth Franks, esq. 
Scholar of Trinity hall, Camb. to Jane-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Rev. J. T. Cook, M.A. 
Vicar of Whittlesey St. Andrew.——At Brigh- 
ton, the Rev. George Lloyd Nash, M.A. Vicar 
of Tolpuddle, Dorset, late student of Christ- 
church, Oxford, to Frances-Vere, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Oliver, esq. of Kemp Town.——aAt 
Lambeth, Richard Hatton, esq. of Albany st. 
= k, to Frances-Sarah-Osborn, eldest 

dau. of Sir Richard Burton, of Sackett’s hill 
house, Thanet.——At Hampton, Middx. the 
Rev. William Key Borton, Rector of Wickham 
St. Paul’s, Essex, to Jessie, youngest dau. of 
Silvanus Phillips, esq.—At Over Compton, 
Dorset, the Rev. R. G. Rogers, Rector of Yar- 
lington, Som. to Elizabeth-Harbin, dau. of the 
late Wyndham Goodden, esq.— At Fulford, 
near York, Robert Moore Bowman, esq. sur- 

eon, of Ripon, to Sarah-Jane, eldest surviving 

u. of the Rev. Robert Sutton, Incumbent of 
Fulford.—— At Kells, Kircudbrightshire, G. C. 
Maitland, esq. to Jane-Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late Major Smalpage, 8th Bengal Light 
Cavalry.——At Peterhead, Lieut. Colin Camp- 
bell Kane, R.N. to Jane, dau. of the late James 
Hutchison, of Richmond, Peterhead. 

At Surbiton, Sydney Alleyne, esq. of 
Tonbridge, to Emma-Charlotte, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. P. W. Walker, R.A.—— 
At South Shields, the Rev. H. Bond Bowlby, 
M.A. Fellow of Wadham college, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of Oldbury, Worc. to Catharine, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Salmon, esq. of South 
Shields.——At Spalding, John Hope Maclean, 
eed. of Ventnor, I. W. to Mary-Jane, only dau. 
ae age A. Pollard, of Spalding, gent. 


Regent’s 


. At Leicester, Laurence Wilimore, esq. 
of Whetstone, to Lois, relict of Thomas Leach, 
esq. of the Newarke, Leicester, and youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Wightman Jee, esq. 
of Peckelton.——At Lugwardine, Heref. the 
Rev. George Hulme, M.A. of Shiffnall lodge, 
Berks, to Marion, youngest dau. of William 
James, esq. of Wilcroft, Herts.——At God- 
manchester, the Rev. Wm. Latimer, son of the 
late Edward Latimer, esq. of Headington, Oxf. 
to Sarah-Matilda, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Peose, Rector of Hanwell, Oxfordshire.—— 
At Armagh, the Rev. John Sharkey, Chaplain 
H.E.1.C.S. and late Curate of Armagh, to 
Mary, second dau. of Geo Robinson, esq. 
D.L. Armagh.— At Beckenham, Kent, Henry 
Smith Lawford, esq. eldest son of Edward 
Lawford, esq. to Emilia-Frances, eighth dau. 
of Lancelot Holland, esq.——At Bosbury, 
Heref. Robert Baskerville Rickards Mynors, 
eldest son of P. R. Mynors, esq. of Treago, 
and Evencoyd, to a only child of the 
Rev. Edw. Higgins, of Bosbury house ——At 
Abbot’s Morton, the Rev. Francis Holland 
Addams, to Frances-Susanna, eldest dau. of 
Robert Thacker, -, < Wolverhampton.—— 
At Thames Ditton, t. Fred. D. Cleaveland, 
R. Art. son of the late Col. Cleaveland, R.A. of 
Shirley Holmes, Hants, to the Hon. Sophia 
Sugden, dau. of the Lord Chancellor.—aAt 
Aston-on-Trent, Derb. George John Fenwick, 
esq. second son of Thomas Fenwick, esq. of 
South hill, Durham, to Constantia-Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Walker, 
esq. of Ravenfield park, Yorkshire.——At St. 
James’s, Col, H. A. Hankey, of the King’s 


m Guards, to the Lady Emily-Georgina- 


A la, widow of Richard Pennefather, esq. 
and sister of the Earl of Glengall.——At Alwin- 
ton, — Thomas, eldest son of the late 
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Christopher Fenwick, esq. of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to Frances, eldest dau. of Frederick 
Hardinge, esq. Coatham hall, Durham. 

Oct. 2. At Forton, Augustus Pocock, esq. 
second son of the late Sir George Pocock, Bart. 
to Eleanor-Jane, eldest dau. of Wm. Richard- 
son, esq. R.N. of Gosport.—At Talaton, 
John-Pynsent, second son of Jonah Pynsent 
Mathew, esq. of Rydon house, to Elizabeth- 
Margaret, only dau. of the late Henry Wright, 
esq. of Curscombe. t 

4. At St. James’s Westminster, John Ayl- 
mer, esq. of Altadore, near Dublin, to Ellen, 
relict of H. Vanhee, esq. ’ 

5. At Bristol, the Rev. Henry Nicholson 
Eliacombe, M.A. Vicar of Bitton, Gloucestersh. 
to Emily-Aprilla, fourth dau. of Major-Gen. 
Wemyss, CB. of Green park, Bath.——At 
Dublin, the Rev. Thomas Woodward, Vicar of 
Mullingar, son of the Rev. Henry Woodward, 
Rector of Fethard; Tipperary, to Frances-Eliza, 
dau. of Robert Barlow, esq. of Anne Brooke, 
Mallingar. —— At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, 
David-George, son of the late Thomas Acocks, 
esq. of Sussex gardens, Hyde park, to Eliza- 
Emma, eldest dau. of John Braithwaite, esq. 
C.E. of Bedford square.——At Crewkerne, the 
Rey. J. C. W. Rogers, B.A. second son of the 
late J. W. Rogers, esq. of Westminster, to 
Emily-Augusta, youngest dau. of Emanuel 
Bowdage, esqy.—— At Dudley, John Hyde 
Houghton, esq. to Isabella-Eliza-Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Browne, Vicar of 
that parish.——At Melford, Suffolk, Michael 
Henry Williams, esq. of Tredrea, near Truro, 
son of Michael Williams, esq. of Scorrier 
house, Cornwall, to Catherine-Anne, dau. of 
Richard Almack, esq. of Melford. ——At Ply- 
mouth, John Stephens, esq. eldest son of the 
late Capt. W. Stephens, R.N. to Emma, only 
dau. of Samuel Stephens, esq. of Plymouth. 
—At Cranlrook, Kent, the Rev. Benjamin 
Cobb, only son of the late Capt. Cobb, R.N. to 
Ann-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Geo. 
Rees Williams, esq. of East Tilbury.——At 
Walton-upon-Trent, Derby, the Rev. Thomas 
John Hearn, M.A. Fellow of New college, Oxf. 
and Vicar of Roxwell, Essex, to Martha-Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of James L. Ridgway, esq. of 
Piccadilly, and of Warren house, Walton. 

6. At Llanfaes, Anglesea, the Rev. Richard 
Henry Howard, M.A. son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Howard, of Llanrhaidr, Denbighshire, to Julia- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late William Rip- 
ley, esq. of the 52d Light Inf——At Maghera- 
felt, Ireland, the Rev. A. Staples Irwin, of 
Marlacco, Armagh, to Mary-Olivia, eldest dau. 
of W. A. Hardcastle, esq. late of H. M. 31st 
Regt.—-—At Chorley, Lanc. Joseph Leigh, esq. 
of Belmont, Chesh. to Fanny-Penelope, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. S. Master, M.A. tor of 
Chorley.——At Christchurch, the Rev. Wm. 
Wolfe Fletcher, of Throop, Hants, to Sophia, 
second dau. of the late James King, esq. of 
Christchurch.——At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, 
the Rev. William Rawlins Capel, B.A. Curate 
of Yoxall, Staff. to Marian, third dau. of Francis 
Southgate, esq. of Denton Court, Kent. 

7. At Rugby, Charles James Walker, esq. 
of Newbold grange, Clarence River, Australia, 
to Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. 
George Winstanley, Rector of Glenfield, and 
niece of Clement Winstanley, esq. of Braun- 
ston hall, Leicestershire. 


Nov. il. At St. George’s Hanover square, 
the Rev. Charles John D’ Oyly, eldest surviving 
son of the late Rector of Lambeth, to Louisa- 


Margaret-Anne, third dau. of Charles Douglas 
Halford, esq. of Grosvenor square, and of West 
lodge, Suffolk.—At Olveston, near Bristol, 
the Rev. Richard Walker, B.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxf. to Eliza-Naomi, younger 
dau. of the late D. Davies, esq. of Bristol. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tse Duke or LevcnTENBERG. 

Nov. 5, AtSt. Petersburg, Maximilian 
Joseph Eugene Augustus Napoleon, Duke 
of Leuchtenberg and Prince of Eichstadt. 

This prince was a Beauharnais, grandson 
of Josephine, and son of Eugene, who in 
1806 was declared the adopted son of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. By his marriage with 
the Grand Duchess Maria, which took 
place in 1839, he became son-in-law of 
Nicholas Emperor of all the Russias. It 
is related in the life of Eugene that upon 
the death of his father he was apprenticed 
to a joiner and worked at the bench; his 
son, we see, was a member of two impe- 
rial families. Eugene, successively Prince 
of the Empire and Viceroy of Italy, mar- 
ried Augusta Amelia, eldest daughter of 
the King of Bavaria. On the fall of Na- 
poleon he was courteously received at 
Paris, and addressed even by the restored 
Bourbons asa Prince. In the treaty of 
Paris a suitable establishment was as- 
signed to him, and at the Congress of 
Vienna the Emperor Alexander proposed 
to make him sovereign of a small princi- 
pality. When the return of Napoleon 
from Elba had thrown a cloud over his 
prospects, he placed himself under the 
protection of his father-in-law, from whom 
he received the principality of Eichstadt, 
in the kingdom of Bavaria, which his pos- 
terity was declared capable of inheriting 
in case of failure of the Bavarian line. 
Eugene died at Munich on the 21st Jan. 
1824, in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
leaving six children—two sons and four 
daughters. The eldest daughter is the 
consort of Oscar Bernadotte, King of 
Sweden ; the second married the Prince of 
Hohenzollern Heichengen ; the third be- 
came the wife of the late Don Pedro, Em- 
peror of Brazil; and the fourth married 
Count William of Wirtemberg. His eldest 
son espoused in Jan. 1835, Donna Maria 
Queen of Portugal, and died two months 
later. Maximilian, the youngest, whose 
death is now recorded, was born Oct. 2, 
1817, and on the 14th March, 1839, he 
married the Grand Duchess Maria Nico- 
laiewna, eldest daughter of the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, and thereupon re- 
ceived from the Emperor the title of Im- 
perial Highness. He has left six children, 
four princes and two princesses, the 
youngest born in Feb. 1851. Since his 
marriage he has resided at the Russian 
court. He was an aide-de-camp-général 
of the Emperor and a General in the Rus- 
sian service ; a man of considerable cul- 
tivation, and a lover of the natural sciences, 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXVIII. 


He was President of the Academy of Arts 
of St. Petersburg, &c. 

The funeral of the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg took place on the 4th Dec. in the 
church of St. John of Jerusalem, at St. 
Petersburg. The funeral car was drawn 
by six horses. Two aides-dé-camp of the 
deceased and two subaltern officers stood 
on the car beside the coffin; and the cor- 
ners of the pall were held by four colonels 
of the guard. The Emperor and his sons 
followed on horseback immediately behind 
the funeral car, and were accompanied 
by a numerous staff, all in mourning. 





Lorp Roto. 

Oct. 8. At Duncrub House, Perth- 
shire, aged 43, the Right Hon. William 
Rollo, ninth Baron Rollo, of Duncrub, 
(1651,) a Representative Peer of Scotland, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of Perthshire. 

He was the second but eldest surviving 
son of John eighth Lord Rollo, by Agnes, 
daughter of William Greig, esq. of Gay- 
field Place ; and was born at Duncrub 
Castle on the 21st May, 1809. He was for- 
merly an officer in the Ist or Royal dragoons. 
He succeeded his father on the 24th Dec. 
1846. 

Lord Rollo married, Oct. 21, 1834, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Dr. John 
Rogerson, of Wamphray and Dumcrieff, 
co. Dumfries ; and by that lady, who died 
on the 18th June 1836, he had issue one 
son, John- Rogerson, now Lord Rollo, 
who was born on the 24th Oct. 1835. 





Sir Juckes G. J. Ciirren, Bart. 

Oct. 1. At Clifton hall, Nottingham- 
shire, aged 83, Sir Juckes Granville Juckes 
Clifton, Bart. 

He was born in August 1769, and was 
the third son of Sir Gervase Clifton, the 
sixth Baronet, by the only daughter and 
heir of Richard Lloyd, esq. of Aberbra- 
char, co. Denbigh. He was admitted a 
scholar at Rugby, Oct. 7, 1782. 

He assumed the names of Juckes in ad- 
dition to his own on the 2d Sept. 1790, 
in compliance with the will of his great- 
uncle the Rev. Juckes Egerton of Trely- 
don, co. Montgomery, dated 28 Feb. 1772. 
He succeeded to the Baronetage and large 
attendant property on the demise of his 
brother Sir Robert Clifton, who died un- 
married, April 28, 1837. The second 
brother had died in childhood. 

Sir Juckes Clifton married first, in 1794, 
Margaret, daughter of James Delancy, 
esq. of Bath; and, secondly, in 1821, 
Marianne, oer John Swinfen, 
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esq. of Swinfen, co. Stafford; by whom 
he has left one son, now Sir Robert Clif- 
ton, born in 1826; and a daughter, mar- 
ried to Sir Hervey Bruce, Bart. 

The funeral of the late Baronet at Clif- 
ton was attended by his son and son-in- 
law, by his brother Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur 
Clifton, K.C.B., by Henry Markham, esq. 
Charles Swynfen, esq. and many others of 
the neighbouring gentry, six of whom offi- 
ciated as pall-bearers. 





ApminaL Mupce. 

Oct. 26. At his residence, Sydney, near 
Plympton, Devonshire, in his 83d year, 
Zachary Mudge, esq. Admiral of the 
White. 

He was the son of Dr. John Mudge, an 
eminent physician at Plymouth; and en- 
tered the navy in Nov. 1780, on board the 
Foudroyant 84, in which in the spring of 
1782 he assisted at the capture of the 
French 74-gun ship Pegase. He obtained 
his Lieutenant’s commission in May, 1789, 
and served in the Centurion flag-ship at 
Jamaica ; Carnatic 74, at Plymouth ; and 
in the Perseus, on the Irish and Channel 
stations. For the next six years he was 
employed on voyages of discovery, under 
Captains Vaucouver and Broughton, as 
senior-Lieutenant of the Discovery and 
Providence. He was promoted to the rank 
of Commander on the 24th Nov. 1797, and 
in 1798 was appointed to the command of 
the Fly 18, in which ship he captured, in 
1799, the French privateers Glaneur and 
Trompeur. He attained the rank of Cap- 
tain in 1800; in April, 1801, was ap- 
pointed to the Constance 24, and, in com- 
pany with the Stork, drove on shore and 
captured, near Cape Ortegal, two Spanish 
privateers, the one mounting 22, the other 
12 guns. For convoying a fleet from Fal- 
mouth to Portugal, and for other services 
rendered to the trade of Portugal, he re- 
ceived the thanks of the British merchants 
at Oporto and Lisbon. Towards the ter- 
mination of the year 1803, as Captain of 
the Blanche 44, he was present at the 
blockade of St. Domingo, taking and de- 
stroying in less than a month 24 of the 
enemy’s vessels. In 1805 he was cap- 
tured, in the Blanche, by the French 
frigate Topaze and her three consorts. 
For the loss of his ship. he underwent the 
ordeal of a court-martial, but was ac- 
quitted of all blame, and highly com- 
mended for his very able and gallant con- 
duct. He was altogether employed for 
twenty-eight years on full pay. He was 
promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral on 
the 22d July, 1830; to that of Vice-Ad- 
miral on the 23d Nov. 1841 ; and became 
a full Admiral on the 15th Sept. 1849. 
On the 19th of January of the present 


year a good-service pension of 1507. a-year 
was bestowed upon him. 





Vice-ADMIRAL PRAED. 

Oct. 6. At Acton Castle, Cornwall, 
aged 82, Vice-Admiral Bulkeley Mack- 
worth Praed. He was related to the Praeds, 
of the firm of Praeds and Co., bankers, of 
Fleet-street, London, and a protegé of the 
late Earl St. Vincent. He entered the 
navy Sept. 21st, 1780, as first-class vo- 
lunteer on board the Canada 74, Capt. 
Sir George Collier, in which and the Non- 
such he was employed in the Channel 
until 1782. He afterwards served from 
1786 in the Jupiter, Sybil, Solebay, Cul- 
loden 74, London, Romney, and Princess 
Royal, until made Lieutenant Sept. 1, 
1793. The Princess Royal was the flag- 
ship of Rear-Adm. Goodall, to whom he 
officiated as Aide-de-camp, and afterwards 
to Lord Hood. He was next employed 
on the Home station in the Perle frigate 
and Atlas 98. In command of the Crash 
gun brig, he accompanied the expedition 
under Sir Home Popham against the locks 
and sluice gates of the Bruges canal in 
May 1798. He was captured by the enemy 
on the coast of Holland on the 26th 
August following. 

Having obtained his release he was 
made Commander into the Firm sloop, 
Aug. 21, 1799; and after having served 
for two years and eight months in that 
vessel on the English coast, he was ad- 
vanced to post rank April 29,1802. His 
last appointment was to the Dunbar 
district of Sea Fencibles, in which he con- 
tinued until the abolition of that service in 
1810. He became a Rear-Admiral on the 
retired list Jan. 10, 1837: was transferred 
to the active list Aug. 17, 1840; and pro- 
moted to the rank of Vice-Admiral Nov. 9, 
1846, 





ReAR-ADMIRAL FisHeEr. 

Sept. 30. At his residence, in Bland- 
ford-square, in his 72nd year, William 
Fisher, esq., Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

Rear-Admiral Fisher was born Nov. 18, 
1780, the second son of the late John 
Fisher, esq., of Yarmouth, Norfolk. He 
entered the navy in 1795 as midshipman 
on board the Squirrel 20, attached to the 
fleet in the North Sea. He was made 
Lieutenant in 1801, and Commander in 
1806, Inthe latter rank he commanded the 
Merlin 16, and Racehorse 18, in the latter 
of which he captured in 1805 L’Amiral 
Gauteaume privateer of 4 guns, and was 
frequently engaged with the batteries off 
Cherbourg. In 1809 and 1810 he was 
employed in exploring the Mozambique. 
While in the Banner, independently of 
other similar vessels, he captured, March 5, 
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1816, by laying her alongside and boarding, 
after a long running fight, the slaver El 
Temerario of 16 guns and 80 men; and, 
in the Cherub, after a desperate resistance; 
he took a large heavily-armed pirate 
schooner. In 1836 he was appointed to 
the Asia 84, in which he served, on the 
Mediterranean station, until she was placed 
out of commission in May, 1841. In 1840, 
he commanded a squadron of five line-of- 
battle ships and other smaller vessels, em- 
ployed in blockading the powerful fleet 
assembled at Alexandria. After the British 
authorities and the British flag had been 
withdrawn from that place, Captain Fisher, 
in pursuance of the peremptory instruc- 
tions of her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, performed the hazardous duty 
of landing alone, and personally conveying 
to Mehemet Ali the official announcement 
of. his deposition. He also took upon 
himself the responsibility of keeping open 
our Indian Mail communications through 
Egypt, and of suspending the mercantile 
part of the blockade. In the discharge of 
these and the numerous other very delicate 
offices which devolved upon him at that 
eventful epoch, he acquired the unqualified 
approbation of the Commander-in-Chief ; 
the Turkish gold medal, sword, and dia- 
mond decoration were conferred on him; 
and, on July 1, 1842, the good-service 
pension was awarded to him. 

Captain Fisher, while in the Cherub, 
suggested to the Admiralty the excellent 
plan, now in general adoption, of watering 
ships; for his subsequent completion of 
which, while on half-pay, he received from 
the board its official thanks, and a portion 
of his expenses. He was the author of 
two naval novels, “The Petrel,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Albatross.’’? He married, in May, 1810, 
Elizabeth, sister of Sir James Rivett 
Carnac, Bart., late Governor of Bombay. 
By that lady he has, with one daughter, 
an only son, who holds an appointment in 
the Madras civil service. 





Lievt.-Gen. W. F. B. Lorrus. 

Sept. 13. At Chacombe Priory, North- 
amptonshire, aged 68, Lieut.-Gen. Wil- 
liam Francis Bentinck Loftus, Colonel of 
the 50th regiment, 

He was the eldest surviving son and 
heir of the late General William Loftus, 
Colonel of the 2d Dragoon Guards, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower of London, and suc- 
cessively M.P. for Bannow, Great Yar- 
mouth, and Tamworth, by his first wife 
Margaret, daughter and coheiress of M. 
King, esq. of Lisson hall, co. Dublin. 
His father became, at the decease of Ed- 
ward Loftus, esq. of Anneville, in 1824, 
the male representative of the Loftus 
family, of Swineshead, co. York, and of 
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the kingdom of Ireland; descended from 
Dr. Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin 
and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

He entered the army as a Cornet in 
the 15th Dragoons Aug. 30, 1799; be- 
came Lieutenant July 16, 1800, and Cap- 
tain April 20, 1804. On the 9th April, 
1807, he removed to a majority of the 
38th Foot; with which he was present at 
the battles of Busaco, Torres Vedras, 
Badajoz, and Salamanca. He became a 
Lieut.-Colonel by brevet June 4, 1813. 
In 1819 he officiated as one of the Esquires 
to the Marquess of Ely, at the Installation 
of the Knights of St. Patrick in Dublin. 

General Loftus married, Oct. 9, 1819, 
Margaret-Harriet, daughter of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Langrishe, second son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Hercules Langrishe, Bart. ; 
and leaves issue two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The former are, William-James, 
an officer in the 38th Foot; and Henry, 
in the 71st Foot. 





Masor-GenerAat Cosy, R.N. 

Oct.1. Near Liverpool, in his 69th 
year, Major-Gen. Thomas Colby, R. Eng., 
LL.D., F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, 
M.R.I.A. &e. 

General Colby was a native of Pem- 
brokeshire, where his family had long re- 
sided, and brother-in-law to the Rev. H. 
Carpenter, of Liverpool. 

He entered the service Dec. 21, 1801; 
became First Lieutenant, August 6, 1802 ; 
Captain, July 1, 1807 ; brevet- Major, 
July 19, 1821 ; Lieut.-Colonel, July 29, 
1825 ; Colonel, Jan. 10, 1837; and Ma- 
jor-Generai, Nov. 9, 1846. 

.His name will ever be associated with 
that great national undertaking the Ord- 
nance survey of this kingdom, at the head 
of which he was placed by the Duke of 
Wellington, when Master-general of the 
Ordnance. His was the guiding mind 
which organised and successfully con- 
ducted this work for upwards of twenty 
years. The compensation bars, by which 
such extreme accuracy is secured in mea- 
suring trigonometrical areas, were his in- 
vention ; and it is to the scientific skill 
and perseverance of General Colby that 
the public are indebted for those invalu- 
able maps which are the result of the 
Ordnance survey, and which were com- 
pleted even to the engraving of the 
maps, by the officers and men under his 
superintendence. 





CoLoneL Croker, C.B. 

Aug. 11. At Cheltenham, aged 64, 
Colonel William Croker, C.B., late Lieut.- 
Colonel commanding the 17th Regiment. 

He was the fourth son of Edward 
Croker, esq. of Ballynagarde, co, Limerick, 
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by Margaret-Anne, daughter of Richard 
Hare, esq. and sister to the first Earl of 
Listowel. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
17th Foot, March 27, 1803; became Lieu- 
tenant 1804, Captain 1806, and brevet 
Major 1819; on the 16th June 1825 he 
was appointed to the 17th Foot, in which 
he became Lieut.-Colonel in 1836. 

On two occasions he landed in’ India. 
He took part in several of the early 
campaigns against the Sikhs, and also 
served in the Mahratta, Pindarees, and 
Nepaulese wars, and on many occasions 
gave undoubted proofs, not only of valour, 
but of skill. In 1824 he returned to 
England, and lapsed, to use a professional 
expression, into private life; but, in 1836, 
he once again took up his sword, and pro- 
ceeded with his regiment to India, where 
he was doomed to witness some more 
trying scenes. He served during the 
whole of the Affghanistan campaign, and 
took part in the storming and capture of 
Ghuznee and Khelat. 

He married Miss Stokes, and has left 
three sons, all serving in the British army. 





Ligvt.-CoLoneL KEIGHTLEY. 

Sept. 6. At his residence, Pickhill hall, 
near Wrexham, Denbighshire, in his 75th 
year, John Keightley, esq. late Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 35th Foot. 

He was appointed an Ensign in the 57th 
regiment in 1745; and, accompanying the 
army of Sir Ralph Abercromby to the 
West Indies, was at the taking of St. 
Lucia and Granada, where he was severely 
wounded. 

In 1809 he served in the Walcheren 
expedition; and he was subsequently Bri- 
gade Major to Lord Gage, as well as other 
general officers. From all of them, as 
well as from H.R.H. the Duke of York, 
he received high commendation. 

On the 13th Jan. 1814, he was ap- 
pointed to a majority in the 14th Foot, in 
which he served at Waterloo, and obtained 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel by brevet, 
dated on the memorable 18th June. On 
the 26th of the following month he re- 
moved to the 23d. 

Colonel Keightley commanded the 11th 
regiment for eleven years in Portugal and 
the Mediterranean, when he was made 
resident Governor of Sta Maura by Sir 
Frederick Adam, and of Zante by Sir 
Alexander Woodford. 

He retired from the army in June 1836, 
when in command of the 35th. 





Masor M‘A.IsTER. 
Sept. 17. At Kaimes-house, Millport, 


Major M‘Alister, late of the 13th Light 
Dragoons, 
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This veteran soldier was not only a 
noble and a brave officer, but an accom- 
plished scholar and gentleman. He en- 
tered the army in early life, and saw 
much service. He was present at and 
engaged in the battles of Orthes, Nive, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Albuera, Toulouse, 
Vittoria, and Waterloo. He also served 
in India and elsewhere. At Vittoria he 
was one of the centre, led on by Welling- 
ton in person, and was near the brave 
Cadogan when he received: his mortal 
wound. At Toulouse his horse was shot 
under him. He lost many brave and at- 
tached friends in this battle, especially in 
the 42nd, 72nd, 79th, and 92nd Highland 
regiments, which, it will be remembered, 
suffered very severely—the 42nd alone 
having had four-fifths of its number 
either killed or wounded. After the bat- 
tle of Nivelle he lent his assistance in 
saving the French peasantry from the 
fury of the Spanishand Portuguese soldiers, 
and always spoke highly of the conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington on this occasion, 
when he sent home 25,000 soldiers be- 
longing to these nations rather than suffer 
the peasantry to be the victims of their 
fury. In the last charge made by this 
gallant regiment at Waterloo, Major 
M‘Alister was wounded by a ball in the 
ankle, which ever afterwards troubled him 
more or less. Some years ago he had a 
shock of paralysis, which deprived him of 
the use of his right arm. He, however, 
immediately commenced to write with his 
left hand, and this he accomplished with 
much facility and beauty. His mortal re- 
mains were consigned to their last resting- 
place in Millport, on Thursday, the 23rd 
Sept. ; several old military friends accom- 
panying them to the tomb. The Major 
was twice married, but he left no family. 
His second wife survives him. 





Joun Benett, Esa. 

Oct. 1. At Pyt House, Wiltshire, of 
apoplexy, in his 80th yeur, John Benett, 
esq. a deputy lieutenant and magistrate of 
Wiltshire, and late M.P. for the Southern 
Division of that county. 

Mr. Benett was descended from a family 
settled in Wiltshire from very early times, 
whose pedigree has been published by Sir 
Richard C. Hoare in his History of South 
Wiltshire, Warminster Hundred, p. 78, 
and Addenda, p. 57. He was the second 
but eldest surviving son of Thomas Benett, 
esq. of Pyt House, in the parish of Tis- 
bury, and of Norton Bavent, by his second 
wife Catherine, daughter of John Darell, 
esq. of York-street, St. James’s-square. 
He was born on the 20th May, 1773, and 
succeeded at the age of twenty-four to the 
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family estates, on the death of his father 
in 1797. 

He served the office of Sheriff of Wilt- 
shire in 180 . At the general election of 
1818 he became a candidate for the post 
of knight of the shire, but on that occasion 
was unsuccessful, the numbers being, after 
eight days’ poll, for 


Paul Methuen, esq. 2822 
W. P. T. L. Wellesley, esq. 2009 
John Benett, esq. o, ine eae 


On the resignation of Mr. Methuen, in 
July 1819, Mr. Benett again came forward 
to contest the county, his opponent being 
Mr. John Dugdale Astley. The nomina- 
tion took place at Wilton, on the 19th of 
July, Mr. Benett being proposed by Mr. 
W. Wyndham (father of the present 
member for South Wilts), and seconded 
by Mr. J. G. Everett; Mr. Astley’s pro- 
poser and seconder being the Hon. Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Bouverie and Mr. 
Joye. The show of hands was in favour 
of Mr. Benett; but, a poll being demanded, 
the proceedings were adjourned to the 
election field between Salisbury and De- 
vizes. After a contest of unusual severity, 
extending over fifteen days, exclusive of 
Sundays, the election terminated on the 
4th of August in favour of Mr. Benett, 
who was returned by a majority of 166— 
the numbers being, for Mr. Benett 2436, 
and for Mr. Astley 2270. This was the 
last great contest for the county previously 
to its division by the Reform Act. From 
1819 the hon. gentleman retained his seat 
for the county without interruption or op- 
position until the year 1832, when he was 
chosen, in conjunction with Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, as member for the Southern Di- 
vision. He was re-elected in 1835, 1837, 
and 1841. During the thirty-three years 
Mr. Benett sat in the House of Com- 
mons, few men devoted more hours than 
himself to his senatorial duties, or attended 
more anxiously to the business of the 
county. 

He was originally returned to Parliament 
as a Whig of the old school, but all his 
predilections were of a truly Conservative 
character. Throughout his long political 
career, he was uniformly the advocate of 
protection to native industry; and, so 
strongly impressed was he with the truth 
of his convictions, that he gave important 
testimony before committees of the Houses 
of Parliament in favour of the Corn Bill 
of 1815, and on all occasions resisted in 
the most determined manner any relaxation 
of the protective duties on corn. He pub- 
lished some essays on agricultural subjects. 

Mr. Benett married, in 1801, Lucy, 
daughter of Edmund Lambert, esq. of 
Boyton House, Wiltshire; and by that 
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lady, who died in 1827, he had issue two 
sons and five daughters. The sons are 
both deceased. John, the elder, married 
in 1836 Emily- Blanche, seventh and 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Tichborne, Bart. and left issue, His 
widow has remarried Matthew James Hig- 
gins, esq. of Lowndes-square. Thomas- 
Edmund, the younger son, died in 1829 at 
the age of seventeen. The daughters were, 
1. Lucy - Harriet, married in 1832 to 
Arthur, youngest son of General Sir Henry 
Fane, G. C.B. and has issue; 2. Frances ; 
3. Anna-Maria, married in 1840 to Mar- 
maduke Robert Jeffreys, eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. John Jeffreys, late Rector 
of Barnes, in Surrey, and has issue; 4. 
Etheldred-Catherine, married in 1827 to 
Lord Charles Spencer Churchill, second 
son of George fifth Duke of Marlborough, 
and died in 1839, leaving issue; and 5. 
Emily-Ellen, who died an infant. 

The name of Etheldred in this family is 
derived from the grandmother of the~gen- 
tleman now deceased, who was Etheldred, 
one of the daughters and coheirs of Wil- 
liam Wake, D.D. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Miss Etheldred Benett, the sister 
of the deceased, having acquired a taste 
for natural history (perhaps from associa- 
tion with her uncle, the late Aylmer 
Bourke Lambert, esq. of Boyton, the Pre- 
sident of the Linnzan Society), contri- 
buted to Sir R. C. Hoare’s History of 
Modern Wiltshire a catalogue of the fossils 
of that county.—See Warminster Hun- 
dred, p. 118. 

The body of the late Mr. Benett was 
privately interred at Norton Bavent. 





Taomas WItson, Ese. 

Oct.10, At Hackney, aged 85, Thomas 
Wilson, esq. of Wood House, East Ham, 
Essex, formerly M.P. for the city of 
London. 

Mr. Wilson was a merchant of London, 
of Tory principles, and was first elected 
to parliament for the city at the general 
election of 1818. Up to that period the 
city had been usually represented by Alder- 
men, and the previous members had been 
Sir William Curtis, Sir James Shaw, Al- 
derman Atkins, and Alderman Wood (after- 
wards Sir Matthew). The three former 
of these were Tories; and Alderman Wood 
(who had succeeded Alderman Combe in 
June 1817) was the only Whig. The 
election of 1818 introduced three new 
members, of whom two were Whigs, and 
Mr. Wilson a Tory ; and it had the effect 
of excluding two of the old members, Sir 
William Curtis and Alderman Atkins,— 
Sir James Shaw having declined the con- 
test. The poll terminated as follows :— 








Alderman Wood .. . 5700 
Thomas Wilson, esq. . . 4829 
Alderman Waithman . . 4603 
Alderman J.T. Thorp . 4335 
Sir William Curtis. . . 4224 
Alderman Atkins . . . 1688 


Mr. Wilson was again elected in 1820, 

in a similar position on the poll— 
Alderman Wood . . . 5370 
Thomas Wilson, esq. . . 5358 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. . 4908 
Alderman Bridges . . . 4259 
Alderman Waithman . . 4119 
Alderman J.T, Thorp . 3921 

In 1826 Mr. Wilson did not again offer 
himself, but his place as the candidate of 
the superior merchants, &c. was taken by 
the late Mr. William Ward. 

Tn 1835, however, when the Conserva- 
tive party made an united effort, his name 
was again proposed with those of Mr. 
Lyall and Mr. Ward, but the whole three 
were excluded by a majority of about 1400 
votes, and the Liberals were exclusively 
successful. 





Joun Ruaotes Braise, Ese. 

Sept. 24, At Spains Hall, Finchingfield, 
Essex, aged 70, John Ruggles Brise, esq. 
of that place, and of Cavendish, Suffolk, 
a deputy lieutenant and magistrate of Essex 
and Suffolk, and a barrister-at-law. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
Thomas Ruggles, esq. of Clare, a bencher 
of the Inner Temple and author of a His- 
tory of the Poor, The Barrister, and other 
publications, by Miss Freeland, of Cob- 
ham, Surrey. He was born on the llth 
July 1782, and was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 
April 28, 1809. He succeeded his father 
in his property in Nov. 1813; and to the 
estate of Spains Hall in Essex at the 
decease of his mother in 1822. Having 
also inherited, in 1827, on the death of his 
great-uncle Samuel Brise, esq. of Clare, 
the estates of his grandmother’s family, he 
took the additional surname and arms of 
Brise, and in 1829 served the office of 
Sheriff for the county of Suffolk. 

Mr. Brise did not practise as a barrister, 
but he was fond of antiquarian research, 
and published two or three matters of that 
kind. He was distinguished by very great 
liberality and public spirit in every chari- 
table and useful work. 

He married in Jan, 1824, Catharine, 
daughter of John Haines Harrison, esq. of 
Copford hall near Colchester; and has 
left one son, Samuel Brise Ruggles-Brise, 
esq. late an officer in the lst Dragoon 
Guards, who has married a sister of Sir 
Bowyer Edward Smijth, Bart.; and two 
daughters, Georgiana, married in 1843 to 
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Walter Key Haslewood, esq. of the East 
India Company’s service, late Aide-de- 
camp to Lord Auckland; and Cecilia- 
Susanna, who is unmarried. 





Epwarp Davis ProruEro:, Esa. 

Aug. 18. At Eccleston-square, London, 
aged 54, Edward Davis-Protheroe, esq. 
a Deputy Lieutenant of the county of 
Gloucester and city of Bristol, and a 
magistrate of Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Protheroe was a member of an old 
Carmarthenshire family, descended from 
Cedivor Vaur of Blaen Kyel, lord of Dy- 
ved, who died in the year 1089. His father, 
Edward Protheroe, esq. who was engaged 
in.the West India trade in Bristol, was 
M.P. for that city from 1812 to 1820, and 
is still living. His mother was Anne, 
second daughter of John Waterhouse, of 
Wellhead, in the parish of Halifax, by 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Charles 
Beaty, of Louth. The son assumed the 
name of Davis before his own on the 21st 
Jan. 1845, in compliance with the will, 
dated 26th Sept. 1844, of Dame Mary 
Hill, of Turnwood, co. Dorset, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, 
K.C.B, and formerly wife of Mark Davis, 
esq. of Turnwood, by whose bequest he 
also inherited considerable property. 

Mr. Protheroe junior was a gentleman 
commoner of Christ church, Oxford, (as 
his father was before him,) but did 
not proceed to a degree. He first en- 
tered Parliament in 1826, when he was a 
candidate at the general election for the 
borough of Evesham. He was returned 
after a poll which terminated as follows :— 


Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart. . 231 
Edward Protheroe, esq. . . 137 
Patrick Grant, esq. . . . . 87 


At the next election, in 1830, he con- 
tested Bristol, but without success, the 
numbers being, for 


Richard Hart Davis, esq. . . 5012 
James Evan Baillie, esq. . . 3378 
Edward Protheroe, jun., esq. . 2842 


At the election preceding the enactment 
of Reform, Mr. Protheroe, being an ardent 
Reformer, was returned for Bristol, with- 
out a contest, together with Mr. Baillie. 
In 1832, however, he had a competitor, 
and was disappointed in his effort to retain 
the seat, the numbers being— 


Sir Richard R. Vyvyan, Bart. . 3697 
James Evan Baillie, esq. . . 3159 
Edward Protheroe, jun., esq. . 3030 
John Williams, esq.. . . . 2741 


In 1834 he stood for the borough of 
Halifax, and lost his election by one vote, 


the poll being, for 
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Charles Wood, esq. . « . 336 
Hon. J.S. Wortley . . . «. 308 
Edward Protheroe, esq. . 307 


In 1837 he renewed the struggle in the 
same constituency, and was placed at the 
head of the poll— 


Edward Protheroe, esq. . 496 
Charles Wood, esq. . 487 
Hon. J. S. Wortley . 308 
And again in 1841— 

Edward Protheroe, esq. . 409 
Charles Wood, esq. . . 383 
Sir George Sinclair,-Bart. . 320 


At the dissolution in 1847 Mr. Protheroe 
retired from Parliament. 

For three years before his death his 
health had been severely shattered, and his 
limbs paralysed. 

Mr. Protheroe was one of the Commis- 
sioners for Public Records appointed by 
the commission issued shortly after the 
accession of King William the Fourth, and 
whose functions terminated with the death 
of that monarch. He was the author of 
one of the privately printed pamphlets to 
which that commission gave rise, being a 
Letter to the Secretary upon the Continua- 
tion of Sir Francis Palgrave’s edition of 
the Parliamentary Writs. Sept. 1832. 
8vo. pp. 43. 

His knowledge of Welsh genealogy was 
considerable, and he possessed a collection 
of valuable manuscripts which were pur- 
chased some years since by the College of 
Arms. He rendered considerable service 
to genealogical and historical pursuits by 
moving for, in the House of Commons, 
and obtaining, at periods between the 
years 1828 and 1845, some valuable re- 
turns respecting the state of the original 
Wills ond their various registries through- 
out the United Kingdom, as well as much 
general information respecting the testa- 
mentary jurisdiction of the various eccle- 
siastical courts and their several peculiar 
courts throughout the kingdom. 





Tuomas THomson, Ese. 

Oct. 2. At Edinburgh, aged 83, Thomas 
Thomson, esq. one of the Principal Clerks 
of Session. 

Mr. Thomson was the eldest son of the 
minister of Dailly in Ayrshire, and brother 
to John Thomson the minister of Duds- 
ton, who was, after Turner, perhaps the 
greatest landscape-painter of his age. 
Thomas was educated at the university 
of Glasgow, and originally destined for 
the Church; but, changing his purpose, 
he directed his attention to the law, and, 
coming to Edinburgh, he passed advocate 
in 1793. The previous year had seen 
Walter Scott admitted to the faculty, 
and the following added the name of 
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Francis Jeffrey to its roll. Thomson num- 
bered both these distinguished men among 
his early friends, and by both he was 
loved and esteemed to the last. Assidu- 
ously devoting himself to the study of his 
profession, he drew his learning from the 
fountain-head, and no long time passed 
before it was admitted by his contempora- 
ries that, if others excelled him in power- 
ful or graceful oratory, he was second to 
none in legal learning, in the extensive 
knowledge of precedents and authorities, 
as well as in their sound application to 
the case in hand. He early addicted him- 
self to the more abstruse part of a lawyer’s 
education, and, finding the necessity at 
every turn, he had recourse to the original 
records and charters—a study then almost 
unknown in Scotland. This taste brought 
him in contact with Sir David Dalrymple, 
the admirable Lord Hailes, the first who 
taught the application of rules of accurate 
criticism to the ancient history of Scot- 
land. One of Mr. Thomson's earliest 
literary projects was a life of this learned 
judge and annalist, and it is to be regretted, 
for many reasons, that he did not find 
leisure to accomplish a design for which 
he had collected ample materials, and for 
which he was in every way well qualified. 
When Jeffrey afterwards contemplated an 
essay on the life of Lord Kaimes, Francis 
Horner’s advice to him was, “ Grind your- 
self for it upon Thomson.”’ 

His profound acquaintance with the 
sources and vicissitudes of Scotish juris- 
prudence led to his being eagerly employed 
in such important cases, as, reaching be- 
yond the common routine of practice, re- 
quired the illustrations of historical re- 
search and constitutional erudition. Of 
these two of the most remarkable were the 
Craigingillan case in 1805-7, in which the 
marriage law of Scotland was deeply in- 
volved, and that of Cranstoun v. Gibson 
in 1816, which materially affected the 
franchise in Scotland, as connected with 
the valuation of old church lands, and led 
him back to the very springs of the elec- 
tion law. In the memorial or case for 
Mr. Cranstoun, Mr. Thomson put forth 
all his strength, and, while he kept his 
precise object constantly in view, produced 
a dissertation on the origin of the taxation 
of land in Scotland, enriched with an 
amount of record learning and historical 
inquiry such as were probably never be- 
fore brought to bear on a question of pri- 
vate right. It was after reading this great 
law treatise that Lord Glenlee exclaimed, 
‘+ It is just delightful! It is like reading 
a lost decade of Livy! ’’ 

In the year 1806 Mr. Thomson was 
appointed Deputy Clerk Registrar of Scot- 
land; and from this time he devoted him-~ 
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self more exclusively to the arrangement 
and publication of legal and constitutional 
records. In the execution of this office, 
his mind, during more than thirty years, 
was constantly directed to simplify the 
formation of the public registers, facilitate 
their consultation, and secure their safe 
custody ; and in all these objects he was 
eminently successful. When he came to 
the Register House, the custody and state 
of the records were a reproach to Scotland. 
When he left it every record was in its 
place—every one in the most perfect con- 
dition which its age admitted of; and a 
multitude of publications had been issued 
underhis personal superintendence and care, 
which have smoothed the path of the histo- 
rian, the lawyer, the man of business, and 
are known to England and Europe as works 
worthy of the age and country. To ap- 
preciate how much is due to his skill and 
erudition, it needs but to compare the 
loose perfunctory style in which the “ Par- 
liamentary Records of Scotland” were 
printed by his predecessor, with the accu- 
rate and scholarly way in which, on the 
merited suppression of that unfortunate 
volume, he edited the *‘ Acts of the Par- 
liaments of Scotland.” Of the ten vo- 
lumes of that great work which were 
given to the world by Mr. Thomson, the 
first appeared in 1814—the last in 1824, 
The completion of the first volume, pub- 
lished in 1814, devolved upon Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, who bears witness, in his intro- 
duction, to “ Mr. Thomson’s well-estab. 
lished character as the most accomplished 
legal and constitutional antiquary of Scot- 
land ;’’ evincing ‘‘a rare union of large 
views and minute accuracy—of sagacity 
. and learning."’ 

Besides his voluminous yearly reports 
as Deputy Clerk Registrar, which may be 
held up as models of their class, Mr. 
Thomson edited, in 1811-16, the three 
volumes of ‘‘ Inquisitionum ad Capellam 
Domini Regis Retornatarum, que in Pub- 
licis Archivis Scotite adhuc servantur, 
Abbreviatio,’’"—in 1814, the ‘‘ Registrum 
Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, a.p. 1306 
-A.D.1424,’’—in 1839, ‘‘ The Acts of the 
Lords of Council in Civil Causes, a.p. 
1478-a.p. 1495 ’’—and in the same year, 
‘*The Acts of the Lords Auditors of 
Causes and Complaints, a.p. 1466-a.p. 
1494.”’ The manner in which these works 
were given to the public, and the great 
reforms which Mr. Thomson designed and 
carried out in the Register House, are not 
too highly praised by Lord Cockburn, 
when, in alluding in his ‘‘ Life of Jeffrey,’’ 
to ‘‘ this most learned and judicious anti- 
quary in Scotland,’’ he says, ‘‘ No one has 
done nearly so much to recover, to arrange, 
to es and to preserve our historical 
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muniments. He found them almost a 
chaos, and, after bringing them into order, 
has left them ona system of which the 
value will be felt the more every day that 
they accumulate. His real merit, great 
as it may seem now, will seem still greater 
five hundred years hence. Had he not 
allowed his taste for antiquarian research 
to allure him from the common drudgery 
of his profession, he would have stood 
high in practice, as he always did in cha- 
racter, at the bar; and would now have 
been adorning the bench by his considerate 
wisdom and peculiar learning.” 

Mr. Thomson was one of the small 
band who in_the spring of 1802 assisted at 
the birth of ‘‘ The Edinburgh Review.’’ 
Jeffrey, writing to Francis Horner with an 
account of the affair, says, “ Timothy ’’— 
such was the name by which Thomson was 
jocularly styled among those early asso- 
ciates—“ Timothy has engaged for nothing, 
but professed it to be his opinion the other 
day that he would never put pen to paper 
in our cause.” He was not so bad as his 
word, for he contributed two or three 
articles to the earlier numbers of the 
journal. That he was not a more frequent 
contributor was owing partly to a habit of 
procrastination which had early beset him, 
partly to that excess of fastidiousness which 
proves so fatal to those who resolve to 
measure themselves by too high a standard 
of excellence. What Thomson could have 
done in popular literature, had he been 
content to work like his associates, is suf- 
ficiently shown by the repute in which he 
was held by that brilliant circle. ‘‘ There 
are few of my friends ’’—thus Francis 
Horner wrote to Lord Murray in 1804— 
‘*more to my taste than Thomson. His 
information is very much diversified, and, 
just like his library, brought together in a 
desultory way to be sure, but with ex- 
cellent judgment in the selection of the 
best sorts. Then his temper is so manly 
and cheerful ; and, with all his seeming 
cal and » has a sufficient 
portion of that vice of admiration which it 
is the fashion to quiz, but which I am old- 
fashioned enough to be very unwilling to 
dispense with.’’ The merited compliments 
to Thomson which Sir Walter Scott has 
scattered through his writings must be 
well known to our readers. 

The works which Mr. Thomson edited 
for the Record Commission form but a 
small part of his literary undertakings. 
He published besides, in 1816, ‘* A Col- 
lection of Inventories and other Records 
of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel House, 
and of the Artillery and Munition in some 
of the Royal Castles, a.p. 1488—1606 ”’ 
—‘* Queen Mary’s Household Book ;” in 
1821, “ Sir George Mackenzie’s Memoirs 
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of the Affairs of Scotland ;” and in 1822, 
‘* Lady Murray’s Memoirs of the Lives 
and Characters of George Baillie, of Jer- 
viswood, and Lady Grizel Baillie.’’ For 
the Bannatyne Club he edited, in 1823, the 
“ Vitee Episcoporum Dunkeldensium;” in 
1824, the “‘ Discours Particulier d’ Ecosse, 
par Jacques Makgil et Jean Bellenden, 
1559 ;’’ in 1825, “The Historie and Life 
of King James the Sext;’’ in 1828, Sir 
James Melville’s ‘‘ Memoirs of his Own 
Life ;’’ in 1829, Sir James Turner’s “ Me- 
moirs of his Own Life and Times ;’’ in 
1830, Bishop Lesley’s ‘‘ History of Scot- 
land from 1436 to 1561 ;’’ in 1833, the 
‘* Diurnal of Remarkable Occurrents in 
Scotland from 1513 to 1575;’’ in 1834, 
“The Ragman Roll ;’’ in 1839-45, “ The 
Buik of the Universall Kirke of Scotland ;” 
in 1827-36, ‘‘ The Accounts of the Great 
Chamberlains of Scotland from 1326 to 
1453;’’ and in 1843, the “ Diary of Sir Tho- 
mas Hope, Bart. 1633—1645.’’ When 
the Society for which these works were 
prepared was instituted in Feb. 1823, Mr. 
Thomson happened to be in London, and 
there was no opportunity of consulting 
with him; but such was the sense enter- 
tained of his character and learning, that 
he was at once nominated the Vice-Pre- 
sident. On the death of the President, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Thomson was chosen 
his successor—a distinction which he amply 
merited, and which was not the less to be 
valued that in bestowing it the members 
were understood to mark their resolution 
that the chair of a literary society should 
be filled by a man of letters, instead of 
degenerating, as is too often the case, into 
a mere venal tribute to rank or wealth. 
Mr. Thomson was also a member of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. In 
the latter society his tastes led him to take 
an active interest. He filled the office of 
Vice-President in the years 1828, 1829, 
and 1830, and contributed, in 1827, an 
account of the discovery of a remarkable 
ancient Ecclesiastical Bell and Chain, at 
Kilmichael-Glassrie, Argyleshire (printed 
in the Transactions, vol. iv. p. 117) which 
was afterwards, through his exertions, pre- 
sented to the society, and now forms one 
of the most valued objects in its museum. 
Mr. Thomson was appointed one of the 
Principal Clerks of Session in Feb. 1828, 
and held the office till failing health and 
great years induced him to resign it in 
February last. His death, though it can 
scarcely be said to have been unexpected, 
was sudden. He had a severe attack of 
bronchitis in January, but recovered suffi- 
ciently to undertake a journey to England, 
from which he lately returned, apparently 
somewhat recruited. Symptoms of re- 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXVIII. 
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curring infirmity, however, began to pre- 
sent themselves about a fortnight before 
his death; and the venerable sufferer, 
after being confined to his room for some 
days, expired while sitting in his chair, 
about nine o’clock on the evening of 
Saturday, the 2d of October. His body 
was buried in the Dean Cemetery, not far 
from the grave of Moncreiff. 

After what we have written, we need 
not say that in his own walk Thomas 
Thomson had, during his own time, no 
rival. Lord Hailes may be said to have 
done more for Scotish history only be- 
cause he was first in the field. Mr. Thom- 
son was an infinitely more learned and ac- 
curate record scholar, and he brought to 
his researches and arguments a finer, if 
not a clearer, intellect. With no ambi- 
tion except that noblest kind, the desire 
of serving his country, Mr. Thomson’s 
greatest publications were undertaken 
without prospect of emolument, and some 
of them even cost him large sums. [In- 
deed, his neglect of his own interest was 
carried to a fault. His zeal for historical 
study and antiquarian research was ever 
able to outweigh the dictates of prudence. 

In private life he was singularly ami- 
able. No student ever applied to him for 
information in vain. His high qualities, 
and still more his genial nature, made him 
very dear to a circle of as distinguished 
friends as have ever fallen to the lot of the 
happiest. His early friendship with Lord 
Hailes has already been alluded to. In 
later times, as we have said, he formed one 
of the remarkable society which originated 
and carried on the Edinburgh Review. He 
lived on terms of the closest intimacy with 
all that band of brethren of whom Dugald 
Stewart and Playfair, Sidney Smith and 
Jeffrey, may be more known and more 
illustrious, but of whom not one was more 
loved and honoured by the rest than 
Thomas Thomson. They who had the 
privilege of enjoying his society will not 
readily forget the charming suppers in 
Charlotte-square and George-street, where 
great philosophers, and brilliant orators, 
and sparkling wits assembled, not to con- 
tend and display, but to enjoy each other’s 
society without rivalry or ostentation, and 
to relax from the toil and excitement of 
professional life.—Edinburgh Courant. 





Bisnop CHASE. 

Oct. 20. In consequence of injuries 
received in being thrown from his carriage, 
in his 77th year, the Right Rev. Philander 
Chase, D.D., Bishop of Illinois, and 
Primus, or Senior Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. 

The history of this venerable man is a 
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most remarkable one. He was born in 
New Hampshire, about the year 1775, of 
an old New England stock, and was 
brought up under Congregational influ- 
ences ; his father having suffered severely 
at times from the spirit that produced the 
blue laws in Connecticut. Disgusted at 
the peculiarities of Puritanism, Philander, 
on arriving at years of discretion, found 
his way into the Church, and ere long was 
ordained to her ministry. The scenes of 
his early ministry were varied and far re- 
mote from each other. At one time he 
was a missionary, the first, except Father 
Hall, to carry the church to the then wil- 
derness of western New York. From 
cabin to cabin, from hamlet to hamlet, he 
travelled, often on foot, and enduring pa- 
tiently the greatest hardships. At another 
time he was rector of a rising parish in 
Hartford, where he continucd for several 
years with great acceptation. At another 
time he was in New Orleans, where he 
founded the first parish of Christ's church. 
At length he was appointed Bishop- of 
Ohio, and was consecrated in Philadelphia 
on the 11th Feb. 1819. His diocese was 
fresh ground in church affairs, the church 
being as yet almost unheard of from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio River. With indefati- 
gable labour the Bishop, who had a con- 
stitution of extraordinary physical power 
and endurance, traversed his diocese in all 
directions, exploring his way through path- 
less forests, fording unbridged streams, 
and everywhere seeking and finding the 
lost sheep of his Master’sfold. He founded 
Christ church in Cincinnati, the oldest 
and strongest parish in all Ohio. But 
from the first he was satisfied that the 
building up of parishes alone was not all 
that the great West required. Without a 
sufficient supply of clergy, parishes could 
neither be built up nor maintained; nor 
could a sufficient supply be obtained from 
the East, for many reasons. He therefore 
determined to concentrate all his energies 
in the establishment of a College and Theo- 
logical Seminary in Ohio. Means for such 
a gigantic undertaking could not be pro- 
cured in America, where the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York was hardly 
yet established on a firm basis, and needed 
all the nursing care the friends of the 
church could bestow. He therefore sailed 
for England, where he at first was coldly 
received, but at length so gained the good 
will and esteem of wealthy members of the 
church, that he returned with supplies for 
commencing operations, and in a subse- 
quent visit obtained a large additional 
amount for their completion. He pur- 
chased about a mile square of first- 
rate soil near the centre of the State to 
form the College domain. The buildings 
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were begun of stone, of massive propor- 
tions and extremely solid walls: for the 
bishop was building not for a day but for 
all time. Mills—saw and grist—a store, 
&e. were established, all of which helped 
to supply funds. A corps of assistants 
was procured, and pupils came to Kenyon 
College in increasing numbers. But as 
years wore away, it became evident that 
the immense and successful labours of the 
Bishop did not ensure him cordial sup- 
port from his diocese, or proper assistants 
in his schools. Mean and contemptible 
cabals, carried on in the very scene of his 
labours and his triumphs, so disgusted him 
that at length he resigned the Episcopate 
of Ohio, sho6k off the dust of his feet 
against his ungrateful diocese, and retired 
to a farm in the backwoods of Michigan. 
Here he laboured partly at the plough 
literal, partly at the plough spiritual—from 
which, having once put his hand to it, he 
was resolved never to turn back—and he 
made good progress with both, until he 
was called to take charge of the Diocese 
of Illinois, where there were then but two 
or three clergymen of the church. Ina 
double wagon, the gift of some liberal 
laymen in Detroit, he and his family 
crossed the prairies into the heart of Illi- 
nois, and, although then an old man, the 
bishop vigorously commenced a repetition 
of his struggles and triumphs in Ohio. 
He lived to the last in a log-house of one 
story, supported by the labours of him- 
self and his family ; his wife keeping the 
post-office at a salary of 30 or 40 dollars, 
and without a domestic servant, until 
English ladies made a yearly subscription 
to enable her to provide one. After having 
selected a noble section of land in the 
centre of the State, he set out to England 
again, and again returned richly freighted 
with gifts for the growing West. Jubilee 
college began to rise in noble rivalry of 
Kenyon. Throughout all the Atlantic 
States, too, the bishop travelled pleading 
the cause of his beloved Jubilee—the 
darling of his old age; and nowhere was 
he sent empty away. In vain did acci- 
dents seem sent to stay his course. Again 
and again, in his continual travels, was he 
thrown from coaches and carriages, and 
limbs and ribs were broken. Each afflic- 
tion proved a blessing in disguise. Each 
broken bone seemed only so much more 
capital well invested, which yielded a rich 
and ready return. Jehovah-Jireh — the 
Lord will provide — was the bishop’s 
motto, and he seemed to act on it with 
the most unhesitating confidence, nor was 
that confidence betrayed. Every difficulty 
was at last removed. The latest of all—a 
threatened toss growing out of a previous 
claim to ownership of some of the college 
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lands—looked dark for some time, but was 
at length settled by compromise. His 
Jubilee college is left on a firm basis, and 
will, doubtless, be a blessing to many ge- 
nerations. 

The growing bodily infirmities of the 
bishop had made him anxious to secure an 
assistant in his high office. But for seve- 
ral years he was disappointed. At length, 
however, in the election and consecration 
of his own chosen candidate, the Rev. Dr. 
Whitehouse (late Rector of St. Thomas’s 
church in New York), the aged bishop re- 
ceived the blessing he had so long desired. 
And, after having welcomed his Right Rev. 
assistant to the field of his future labours, 
he seemed to realise that there was little 
more left for him to do on this side of the 
grave. A fall from his carriage, at his 
time of life, and in his state of health, 
produced injuries so serious that nature 
could not rally against them. He has 
gone to his rest; but not before he had 
accomplished a work and won a name 
which those he has left behind him will not 
willingly let die. 





Rev. Benepict CoapMan, D.D. 

Oct, 23. At Ashdon Rectory, Essex, 
in the 83rd year of his age, the Rev. 
Benedict Chapman, D.D. Master of Gon- 
ville and Caius college, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Ashdon. 

Dr. Chapman was a member of a Nor- 
wich family. In the year 1792 he took 
his B.A. degree, attaining the respectable 
rank of sixth Wrangler. Soon afterwards 
he was elected Fellow of his college; and 
for many years he discharged the duties 
of Tutor. He proceeded M.A. 1795. The 
Society presented him to the rectory of 
Ashdon, in 1818 ; and in 1839, upon the 
demise of Dr. Davy, he was elected Master 
of Caius College. His age at that time 
entitled him to claim exemption from un- 
dertaking the duties of the office of Vice- 
Chancellor, which new Masters are usually 
called upon to perform, and consequently 
he never filled that situation. 

The recently published Report of the 
Cambridge University Commission con- 
tains an interesting communication from 
Dr. Chapman respecting the college over 
which he presided. After alluding to the 
statutes enjoining the Master and Fellows 
not to suffer any interference with the 
foundation and regulations by any au- 
thority unasked, and to the opinion of 
learned Jawyers that the Commission was 
not constitutional or legal, he says, ‘I 
feel great reluctance to answer any of the 
questions which have been sent to me by 
the University Commissioners; but as 
Her Majesty has been advised to issue 
the Commission, as a loyal subject of Her 


Majesty, I return the following answers 
to the questions, dated December 20, 
1850, out of an unfeigned respect to the 
Crown, under a strong and earnest protest 
against the exercise of such a power.” 

Dr. Chapman, who was never married, 
was much beloved by all classes in col- 
lege, and was distinguished for his unos- 
tentatious charity. He had been for some 
time in a very delicate state of health, 
consequent upon his advanced age and a 
general decay of nature, to which, rather 
than to any specific disease, his decease 
may be attributed. His passage to another 
sphere was so tranquil that his attendants 
could hardly specify the exact moment at 
which it occurred. Untila comparatively 
short period of his death he might be 
seen taking horse exercise, and presenting 
the outward semblance of a country 
*squire. 

The interment of his remains took place 
on Saturday the 30th Oct. in the college 
chapel. The body was brought from 
Ashdon the evening before, and deposited 
in the college hall, where the funeral 
procession formed. The coffin was pre- 
ceded by the college servants, the physi- 
cian (Dr. Paget), and Senior Dean (Rev. 
Mr. Croker) ; the pall borne by eight Se- 
nior Fellows; and the mourners B. L. 
Chapman, esq. Fellow of Jesus (a nephew 
of the deceased), the Rev. J. Day, the Rev. 
C. Chapman, F. L. Barnwell, esq. Rev. 
W. Cheney, James Packe, esq. and the 
Rev. Edward Hanson, were followed by 
the remaining Fellows of the college, fol- 
lowed by the Vice-Chancellor, the Heads 
of Pembroke, St. John’s, Trinity, Christ’s, 
Corpus, Clare-hall, Emmanuel, Sidney, 
St. Peter's, and Jesus colleges; Masters 
of Arts; and Undergraduates of the col- - 
lege. The procession having passed round 
the Fellows’ Court to the Chapel, the 
burial service was impressively performed 
by the Senior Dean. 

Dr. Chapman was in his lifetime a liberal 
benefactor to the new University Library. 
By his will he has bequeathed 1000), 
to the University of Cambridge, for the 
augmentation of the Norrisian Professor- 
ship of Divinity: 1000/. to his college, 
1000/7. to the Building Fund (to which 
he had previously given 10007.) and 2002. 
to the Belward Fund. 





Rev. Epwarp Duke. 

Aug. 28. At his seat, Lake House, in 
the county of Wilts, aged 73, the Rev. 
Edward Duke, M.A., F.S.A. and F.L.S. 

The subject of this memoir was the re- 
presentative of the ancient family of Duke 
settled originally at Power Hayes, in De- 
vonshire, and subsequently at Otterton, 
in the same county, He was also lineally 
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descended from common ancestors with 
the great Earl of Clarendon, and from the 
Hungerford family, once so distinguished 
and powerful in the south of England. 
By the purchase in 1578 of the estate and 
manor of Lake, the seat of the family was 
transferred to the county of Wilts. 

Mr. Duke was born in the year 1779, 
and after taking the usual degrees at Ox- 
ford received holy orders in 1802 from the 
Bishop of Gl He appears to have 
retained the curacy of Turkdean, in that 
diocese, about two years, and then to have 
removed to Salisbury, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his future residence, oc- 
cupying himself with clerical duties in that 
city, and commencing the antiquarian re- 
searches which subsequently shared so 
large a portion of his leisure hours. 

Soon after his succession to the family 
property at Lake in 1805, he was honoured 
with the friendship of that accomplished 
antiquary, the late Sir R. C. Hoare, in 
whose company he proceeded to investigate 
the contents of the tumuli scattered over 
his estate. Various articles, the produce 
of their joint labours, are described and 
figured by Sir R. C. Hoare in the volumes 
of his “ Ancient Wilts,’’ and are now pre- 
served in the museum at Lake House. 

Mr. Duke was for some years a frequent 
contributor to the pages of this Magazine. 
Letters from his pen are to be found in 


ter 
. 





- most of the volumes between 1823 and 


1828. With one or two exceptions they 
relate to subjects connected with the an- 
tiquities of his county ; the latest of them, 
containing his matured theory on Stone- 
henge, is inserted in the number for De- 
cember, 1849. 

In the year 1837, under the title of 
“The Halle of John Halle,’”? Mr. Duke 
prepared and published a volume designed 
to elucidate the history of an ancient hall 
or refectory, then lately restored at Salis- 
bury, the construction of which he traced 
by ingenious and clear proof to one John 
Halle, an eminent merchant, and a man 
of some political notoriety in the fifteenth 
century. This was followed a few years 
later by the publication of “The Druidical 
Temples of Wilts,’’ in which work was 
developed the theory that the very early 
inhabitants of this part of our island had 
“pourtrayed a vast planetarium, or sta- 
— orrery, on the face of the Wilt- 
shire downs,’’ the earth being represented 
by Silbury Hill, and the sun and planets 
revolving round it, by seven “ temples,” 
four of stone and three of earth, located at 
their proper distances on a meridional line 
thirty two miles in extent. In the autumn 
of 1849, when the Archeological Institute 
held its meeting at Salisbury, the same 
hand contributed a paper on Stonehenge, 
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which was printed in the volume of that 
body relating to Wiltshire. 

Mr. Duke was long one of the most 
active magistrates in the county of Wilts, 
and chairman of one of its courts of quarter 
sessions. His conduct in the discharge of 
these duties was peculiarly fearless and un- 
compromising. He felt that the magis- 
trate’s office is to be at once, and equally, 
the conservator of the laws and the guardian 
of the poor. In this latter capacity, es- 
pecially, no considerations, whether of per- 
sonal friendship or opposition, could with- 
hold him from that course which his 
conscience dictated. The firmness and 
decision of public character thus evinced 
was combined with more thaa usual kind- 
ness and readiness to resign his own wishes 
in private life. He has left behind him 
the rare character of one who is not re- 
membered to have spoken an unkind word 
to a member of his family or household. 

The mental habits of Mr. Duke were 
marked by much industry and vigour. He 
was continually occupied, and even the 
pain and lassitude of sickness had no power 
to divorce him from his favourite studies. 
His attention was not restricted to a narrow 
line of reading, but was given with almost 
equal force to a wide range of subjects. 
He possessed a considerable amount of 
correct legal knowledge, and was familiar 
with the best works in the various branches 
of natural history. The acquisitions made 
by his industry he was enabled to retain 
by the power of a memory retentive in no 
common degree. He possessed a valuable 
library, and for many years was at much 
pains and expense in collecting every 
Wiltshire author he could obtain. 

Mr. Duke married, in 1813, Harriet, 
daughter of Henry Hinxman, esq. of Ivy 
Church, near Salisbury, by whom he had 
issue four sons and four daughters. He 
is succeeded by his eldest son of the same 
name, who is also in holy orders. 





Gipgon A. Manret, LL.D. 
i. Nov. 10. At his residence in Chester- 
square, London, aged 62, Gideon Algernon 
Mantell, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S., 
&e. 

Dr. Mantell was a striking instance of a 
rise in life amidst great difficulties. He 
was born in the parish of St. John’s sub 
Easter, at Lewes, where his father was a 
shoemaker in a small line of business, but 
of quick parts, and with a readiness of 
perception, and a strictness of integrity, 
which rendered him extremely useful to 
Mr. W. Cooper, the leader of the political 
party supporting the Whigs. 

Dr. Mantell has well described his 
father’s virtues in some lines on a tablet 
erected to his memory in St. Michael’s 
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church in that town, reverently ending with 
the wish— 


Oh fain would he, who in these humble lays 
Attempts a father’s and a good man’s praise, 
Follow the bright example thou hast given, 
And humbly trace thy footsteps up to heaven. 
The family consisted of four sons and two 
daughters, and it was with great frugality 
that the sons acquired their education. Dr. 
Mantell received his first instruction at a 
dame school in the same lane as his father’s 
house, and here he was so great a favourite 
that on the old lady’s death she left him 
her little all. From her he went to the 
school of Mr. Button, in the Cliffe, where 
a sound and practical commercial education 
was given by a gentleman whose political 
sentiments were so accordant with those 
of Mr. Mantell the father, that he was 
known to be on the Government black list. 
The grammar school at which Evelyn had 
been educated was not at that time avail- 
able for a child of Mr. Mantell’s political 
opinions, the twelve boys on the foundation 
being nominated entirely by the feoffees. 
On leaving Mr. Button’s school, the kind- 
ness of Mr. Cooper came to the aid of the 
young man, who had attracted the notice 
of his father’s friends by the diligence with 
which he devoted himself to his studies, 
and by his quickness and general desire 
to advance himself in knowledge ; and the 
consequence was that he was apprenticed 
to Mr. James Moore, a surgeon and apo- 
thecary of the old school, an amiable and 
accomplished man, anda bon vivant. Here 
again Gideon Mantell so far conciliated 
the good opinion of his master that, after 
he had ‘‘ walked the hospitals,” and, what 
was then a novelty in country practice, 
become a licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
he was taken into partnership with his 
former master, and commenced a practice 
in his native town which he carried on until 
the year 1835. In the course of that prac- 
tice he was eminently successful, especially 
in cases of midwifery, on which branch, 
and especially on the use of the ergot of 
rye, he contributed several articles to The 
Lancet, in addition to many articles on 
other branches of medicine. His profes- 
sional rival was Mr. Thomas Hodson, who 
was the great friend of Sir Astley Cooper 
and Mr. Abernethy, whose skill as an ope- 
rating surgeon was equalled by few, even 
among the London practitioners, and whose 
practice in midwifery was as successful as 
that of Dr. Mantell. Indeed, so great was 
the skill of both, that it is recorded in 
Smith’s Philosophy of Health (p. 140), 
that in fifteen years out of 2,410 cases of 
parturition in the Lewes district at this 
time there were only two deaths; and so 
fixed upon the attention of the poor was 
this success, that when Dr. Mantell was 
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elected a member of the Linnzan Society, 
the popular belief was that F.L.S. meant 
that he had been elected a fellow of the 
lying-in society, and, as an old lady em- 
phatically added, “the society never had 
a better fellow.’’ It was in the exercise 
of his profession also, and with the assist- 
ance of his accomplished brother, the late 
Joshua Mantell,* then in his dispensary, 
that Mr. Mantell saved the life of a 
woman condemned to death for the murder 
of her husband by arsenic; Dr. Mantell 
having distinctly proved that the tests 
used, and which were said to have shown 
the presence of this mineral poison, had 
entirely and chemically failed. This led 
to his publication in 1827 of his ‘*Ob- . 
servations on the Medical Evidence ne- 
cessary to prove the presence of Arsenic 
in the Human Body in cases of supposed 
poisoning by that mineral. Illustrated 
with cases.’’ By the exertion of great 
interest, and solicitation, in addition to 
these scientific efforts, the woman’s pardon 
was procured, and she still lives in Bur- 
wash. 

At Mr. Button’s school Dr. Mantell 
evinced a strong love for the study of na-- 
tural history, and, upon commencing his 
practice at Lewes, he stole—for it could 
be called nothing less—some hours from 
the very arduous labours of a country 
profession to the investigation of the 
‘* Organic Remains of a former World,’’ 
firstly in the chalk, and next in the Til- 
gate formations, which were comparatively 
new ground. He was greatly encouraged 
in this work by Mr. Davies Gilbert, and 
he was largely assisted by the zeal and 
knowledge of Mr. Stewart Warren Lee, 
who was his most intimate friend and 
companion in all his early discoveries. 
He was also a keen follower of antiquity, 
and he opened many of the tumuli near 
the town. In this pursuit he was en- 
couraged by the Rev. Mr. Douglas, the 
author of Neenia Britannica, who was Vicar 
of Preston near Brighton. Their results 
were published in the first volume of Hors- 
field’s History of Sussex. 

For nine years he devoted himself to the 
prosecution of his researches into the chalk 
formation, and in the foundation of the 
collection now in the British Museum. In 
May 1822 he published by subscription 
the result of his labours in the 4to. volume, 
‘¢ The Fossils of the South Downs, or II- 
lustrations of the Geology of Sussex,” the 
engravings being executed by his wife, to 





* Mr. Joshua Mantell, who was a 
surgeon at Newick, and editor of Hors- 
field’s Agricultural Library, and of the 
Essay on Floriculture, died about the year 
1839. 
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whom he had been married after an at- 
tachment formed during his unremitting 
professional attention to her father, and 
whose artistic skill would have done credit 
to a professional engraver. The work was 
dedicated to Mr. Davies Gilbert, through 
whose recommendation Mr. Mantell was 
elected a F.R.S. in the year 1825. 

In 1824 he contributed to Horsfield’s 
History of Lewes ‘‘ The Natural History 
of the District;’’ and in Dec. 1826 he 
published his ‘‘ Illustrations of the Geo- 
logy of Sussex,’’ with figures and descrip- 
tions of the fossils of Tilgate Forest, among 
which he had found the iguanodon, the 
megalosaurus, the plesiosaurus, &c. and 
had made discoveries which will never be 
dissociated from his name. Indeed it is 
as a working geologist, as a discoverer, 
and as a collector, as a man who in the 
infancy of the science of geology placed 
before the world the means by which others 
could write a thesis or found a system, 
that Dr. Mantell’s merits were best dis- 
played, and will be honestly acknowledged. 

He received from the Geological Society 
in 1835 the Wollaston medal and fund, in 
consideration of his discoveries in fossil 
comparative anatomy; and in 1849 the 
Royal Society conferred upon him the 
royal medal for his memoir on the Igua- 
nodon which was printed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

Dr. Mantell quitted Lewes in 1835. 
Among the patrons of merit which Sussex 
then possessed was the Earl of Egremont. 
He was a frequent visitor at Dr. Mantell’s 
museum at Lewes, and mainly by his ad- 
vice, and with a handsome donation of 
10007. the residence of Dr. Mantell, to- 
gether with his museum, was removed in 
1835 to Brighton. The same amount of 
professional success, however, did not fol- 
low him from his native town, and, the 
Earl having died in 1838, and an attempt 
to keep the treasures in Sussex having 
failed, Dr. Mantell disposed of his collec- 
tion to the British Museum for the sum 
of 5000/. and himself removed in 1839 to 
practise at Clapham; whence he came to 
Chester-square. 

His professional practice was not in- 
creased by these removals, and latterly he 
had devoted himself more than ever to 
literature. We append the titles of some 
of his principal works, referring for others 
to the Bibliographia Zoologiz et Geologice 
of the Ray Society, where the names of 
sixty-seven books and essays are given. 

he Wonders of Geology. 1838. In 
two volumes 8vo. This work consists of 
a series of lectures on the principles and 
facts of the science. It has gone through 
six editions, and has been translated into 
German, 
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The Geology of the South-east of 
England. 1838. 8vo. 

The Medals of Creation; or, First 
Lessons in the study of Organic Remains. 
1844. Two volumes 8vo. This also has 
been translated into German. 

Thoughts on a Pebble; or, a First 
Lesson in Geology. Seven editions. 

Thoughts on Animalcules ; or, aGlimpse 
of the Invisible World revealed by a Mi- 
croscope. 1846. . 

A Day’s Ramble in and about the 
ancient Town of Lewes. 1846. 12mo. 

A Geological Excursion round the Isle 
of Wight, and along the adjacent Coast of 
Dorsetshire. 8vo. 

Petrefactions and their Teaching. 8vo. 
This was one of the last of the author’s 
works, and was intended as an introduc- 
tion to the organic remains in the British 
Museum. 

Dr. Mantell received a pension from the 
crown during the last year, and had 
scarcely lived to derive any benefit from 
it. His doctor’s degree was acquired from 
an American university. For the last few 
years he had suffered from a spinal affec- 
tion, caused by accident, which prevented 
him from following his pursuits with his 
former activity. 

As a lecturer, as well as author, Dr. 
Mantell was eminently successful. His 
style was fluent, and he possessed the art 
of attracting his audience by an exhaust- 
less catalogue of wonders. It has even 
been said that he yielded with reluctance 
to the revelation of a truth when it dis- 
possessed him of a pretty illustration. It 
is certain that he depended much upon 
the arts of popularity, and he usually ob- 
tained all the applause for which he aimed. 

The Council of the Clapham Atheneum 
have publicly recorded their testimony of 
Dr. Mantell’s last scientific efforts in that 
locality. They remark that ‘‘ For a long 
series of years the lectures delivered by 
Dr. Mantell in this place have formed one 
of the chief ornaments and attractions of 
successive sessions. No one who has en- 
joyed the advantage of hearing him can 
ever forget the singular ability, the felicit- 
ous illustrations, and the energetic elo- 
quence which characterised all his dis- 
courses. He was one of the earliest and 
most zealous members of this Institution, 
and the originator of that series of gra- 
tuitous lectures on scientific subjects which 
have been so advantageous and creditable 
to the parish of Clapham. The members 
of the Clapham Atheneum will not be un- 
mindful that Dr. Mantell’s services were 
ways prompted by an earnest desire to 
promote intellectual enjoyment and good- 
will throughout the neighbourhood ; nor 
will they forget that these admirable lec- 
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tures were generally delivered by him at 
the cost of much self-denial, under the 
pressure of severe bodily pain, and that 
the last public effort of this gifted man 
was made in the presence of the Society 
only a few hours before his lamented 
decease.”’ 





Rev. Henry Atrorp, M.A. 

Sept. 23. At Tonbridge, in his 70th 
year, the Rev. Henry Alford, M.A. late 
Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 

He was formerly Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
1804, M.A. 1811. 

He was educated for the law, and was 
a pupil of the late Lord Gifford. Having 
completed his terms at the Middle Tem- 
ple, he was called to the bar in Nov. 1811. 
But about this time his health and spirits 
were broken by the severest of domestic 
afflictions ; and after a short struggle 
with the fatigues aud publicity of a bar- 
rister’s life, he entered holy orders in 
1813. In his first curacy at Steeple 
Ashton, in Wiltshire, he was under that 
excellent and remarkable clergyman, the 
Rev. Samuel Hey. In 1817 he travelled 
with the late Lord Calthorpe over the 
greater part of the continent, then just 
opened to the English. In 1826 he was 
presented by that nobleman to the rectory 
of Ampton, Suffolk, which he resigned in 
1842 for that of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 
This latter he relinquished in 1850, from 
failing health.. Though Mr. Alford was 
little before the eye of the public he was 
extensively known among a large circle 
of Christian friends, and exceedingly 
valued and reverenced by them. The 
simplicity and purity of his character, the 
meekness of wisdom which was eminent 
in his sayings, and the rare union of 
prudence and love in his counsels, have 
rendered his loss one very deeply felt by 
all who knew him. 

Mr. Alford was twice married : in 1809, 
to Sarah-Eliza, third daughter of Thomas 
Bradley Paget, esq. banker, of Tamworth : 
in 1830, to Susanna, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Barber, esq. who survives him. 
He has left two sons, the elder of whom 
is the Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicester- 
shire, and author of several well-known 
works, 





Proressor CowPEr. 

Oct.17. At Kensington, Edward Cow- 
per, esq. Professor of Manufacturing Art 
and Mechanics at King’s College, London. 

In the general application of science to 
the practical purposes of life few men 
stood higher than Professor Cowper ; but 
his most distinguished success was as an 
inventor and improver of machinery. For 


the printing machine, indeed, which has 
had so powerful an effect in cheapening 
literature and the graphic art, and in plac- 
ing them, with their ennobling influences, 
within the reach of the masses of the po- 
pulation, Mr. Cowper accomplished that 
which Watt did for the steam-engine : 
and, as with that yet more eminent man, 
while few things were too great to daunt 
him with their difficulties, none were small 
enough to be deemed unworthy of his 
notice. Thus, almost every thing which 
presented itself to his active and fertile 
mind was in some way improved. 

With the possession of great stores of 
knowledge Mr. Cowper combined, in a 
remarkable degree, the power of commu- 
nicating knowledge to others: as must 
have been felt by all who were fortunate 
enough to attend his classes at King’s 
College, or his more general lectures, or, 
indeed, who under any circumstances, and 
in whatever rank of life, applied to him 
for mental aid, or had the pleasure of 
meeting him in society. Mr. Cowper 
was, indeed, ever bountiful with his know- 
ledge, and as eager in extending it to 
others as he was industrious in its acquire- 
ment for himself. Not a few men of 
humble origin have been enabled by his 
assistance to raise themselves into a sphere 
which they could not otherwise have 
reached, but where they now find an ap- 
propriate field for their talent, and in turn 
assist in the great work of dissemination. 
Even during the intervals of his last illness 
Mr. Cowper was employed in preparing, 
at the request of the Principal of a college 
near Bombay, a series of models to enable 
the native inhabitants to improve their 
implements of husbandry and manufac- 
ture ; and some such work of benevolence 
he had always on hand. 

One great cause of Professor Cowper’s 
success as a-lecturer was his adoption 
(whenever practicable) of the Pestalozzian 
principle of exhibiting things themselves, 
instead of giving mere descriptions, or even 
drawings or models. Thus, in a lecture 
on the art of pottery, he would have be- 
fore his audience a potter, with his wheel, 
to go through the very process of which 
he was speaking ; a mode of proceeding 
which, aided by descriptions at once lively 
and perspicuous, gave unusual clearness 
to the ideas that he wished to impart, and 
pleasure to their reception. Leaving to 
others the easy task of finding differences 
and flaws in conduct and in religious opi- 
nions, Mr. Cowper’s delight was to dis- 
cover in men points of sympathy and ac- 
cordance, and to bring into friendly co- 
operation, on-some subjects at least, those 
who had hitherto been separate in all. In 
a word, his province was not to attack or 
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destroy, but to defend and invent. Mea- 
sured by mere space of time, his life was 
not long; but, computed by the work 
which he accomplished, few have had a 
greater term of existence than Professor 
Cowper. We rejoice to think that his 
life was as happy as it was beneficent ; and 
it is consolatory to add, that its termina- 
tion was collected, serene, and even cheer- 
ful.— Atheneum. 

Mr. Cowper in his early life was a 
partner with Mr. Applegath, as a printer, 
in Duke Street, Lambeth (the premises 
now occupied by Messrs. Clowes). After 
quitting that business, he continued his 
attention to the improvement and ‘manu- 
facture of Printing Machines ; and he pub- 
lished, in conjunction with Mr. Apple- 
gath, a Description of the Times Printing 
Machine. 





Joun Terrett, Esa. 

Oct.14. At the Abbey House, Tewkes- 
bury, in his 85th year, John Terrett, esq. 
whose extensive charities in that town will 
perpetuate his memory to future gene- 
rations. 

His father was a surgeon of consider- 
able eminence, and for many years in ex- 
tensive practice in Tewkesbury. He was 
a member of the body corporate of that 
borough, several times filled the office of 
High Bailiff, and died on the 18th of July, 
1810. 

The son was educated at the College 
School of Gloucester, and was originally 
destined by his father for his own pro- 
fession; but, having no predilection for the 
study of medicine, he changed his views, 
and, with his father’s consent, turned his 
attention to the staple manufacture of 
Tewkesbury, that of cotton hosiery, which 
was at that period a prosperous and lucra- 
tive trade. Having embarked in that 
business, Mr. Terrett continued for many 
years to carry it on, assiduously devoting 
his time and attention to its minutest de- 
tails. The result of his industry and good 
management was the acquirement of a 
competent fortune, which enabled him to 
retire from business about 25 years ago; 
and no one ever carried into retirement a 
more unimpeachable character for strict 
honour and integrity. 

From that period to the day of his death 
Mr. Terrett’s chief aim and object seemed 
to be that of rendering himself extensively 
useful, With that view, he not only con- 
tributed liberally to the funds of the several 
charitable and other useful institutions of 
his native town, but also took an active 
part in their management. The establish- 
ment of a Dispensary was mainly owing 
to his exertions ; and as a Trustee for the 
oe of the Feoffee Charities, he 


for many years occupied the responsible 
office of Treasurer. The National and 
Sunday Schools, the Lying-In and Dorcas 
Charities, the Reward Bank—in short, 
every institution calculated to afford solace 
to the indigent—was an object of interest 
to Mr. Terrett, and each of them was more 
or less the recipient of his bounty. His 
private charities were extensively, but not 
indiscriminately, dispensed, due regard 
having generally been had to the character 
and circumstances of applicants for relief. 
Mr. Terrett’s bounty, however, was by no 
means limited to his native town or county. 
To various religious charities and chari- 
table institutions in the metropolis, and to 
similar institutions throughout the country, 
his contributions were liberally dispensed. 

Mr. Terrett was devotedly attached to 
the Established Church; and, having ob- 
served with regret that the Abbey Church 
of Tewkesbury, though so spacious and 
magnificent a fabric, did not afford suffi- 
cient accommodation, with reference to 
the population of the parish, he formed 
the design of having an additional church 
built in a central position, a large propor- 
tion of which should be dedicated to the 
accommodotion of the poor. In further- 
ance of that object, he commenced a sub- 
scription towards the end of the year 1835, 
himself setting the example by contribut- 
ing 500/. Having obtained the consent 
of the diocesan, the vicar of the parish, 
and the proper authorities on the part of 
the Crown as patron; and having suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation in raising the 
sum required, Mr. Terrett, and those asso- 
ciated with him in the undertaking, ob- 
tained an eligible site, and the building 
was forthwith commenced, In Aug. 1837, 
the church was consecrated, and dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. He subsequently 
settled the sum of 4000/. (payable after 
his decease) in part of the endowment of 
the living; and shortly before his death 
he contributed an additional sum of 13007. 
towards a further endowment of the same 
church. 

In 1846, when Col. Oliney left 8,000. 
to the corporation for building, endowing, 
and maintaining an almshouse in Tewkes- 
bury, on condition that, within a given 
time, a suitable site for the structure was 
obtained, Mr. Terrett liberally volun- 
teered to give the required quantity of 
land, and a conveyance of it was at once 
made to the town council. 

From the period of Mr. Terrett’s retire- 
ment from business he continued to reside 
in Tewkesbury, and, as no one was more 
alive to the amenities of social intercourse, 
he for many years lived in the frequent 
interchange of hospitalities with a limited 
circle of friends, Of late years, he led a 
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more secluded life, in consequence of being 
incapacitated by deafness from enjoying 
the conversation of those around him. 
Still he was in the habit of occasionally 
receiving a few friends at his hospitable 
mansion. He was, in his personal de- 
meanour and in other respects, a gentle- 
man of the old schvol. Kind and liberal 
to others, he was only parsimonious in 
whatever related to his personal expenses; 
and, as no one had a greater contempt for 
ostentation or display, he was the less apt 
to conform to those ever-varying fashions 
and conventionalities to which the world 
in general attach so much importance. 
His politics, in early life, were what might 
be termed ultra-Liberal ; but as he ad- 
vanced in years his sentiments underwent 
a material change, and for a long time 
previous to his death he might be styled 
what is now called a ‘* Liberal Conserva- 
tive.’’ 

Mr. Terrett was never married, but it 
appears that in the year 1794 he was on 
the eve of matrimony, when the lady to 
whom he was engaged was suddenly and 
prematurely cut off. By his particular 
desire the mortal remains of the lady in 
question were consigned to the family 
vault in the Abbey Church ; where his own 
body was deposited on the 23rd of Oct. 

By his will, Mr. Terrett has appointed 
the Rev. Thomas Dean, the Rev. Francis 
Laing, and Nathaniel Hartland, esq. his 
executors. He has left the bulk of his 
property to his sister, for her life ; and on 
herdecease,and after the payment of certain 
legacies to his friends and his servants, he 
has directed that the following charitable 
bequests shall be paid :—Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, 1,000/.; Church Missionary 
Society, 10007.; Gloucester Infirmary, 
1,000/.; Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 500/.; Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 5007. ; 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Birmingham, 
500/.; Blind Asylum, Birmingham, 5007. ; 
Malta Protestant College, 500/. ; Friend 
of the Clergy Society, 5007.; Medical 
Benevolent Fund, 5002. 

To six trustees, viz:—George Ruddle, 
esq. the Rev. F. J. Scott, Mr. Sproule, 
Mr. F. J. Prior, Mr. C. W. Moore, and 
Mr. James Bennett, he has left 3,000/., 
the interest of which is to be paid annually 
to the incumbent of Trinity Church, to be 
available for occasional reparations and 
for defraying the expenses of the choir 
and other contingencies. 

To the same trustees he has bequeathed 
the residue of his estate (which will pro- 
bably amount to not less than 15,000/.), 
upon trust, to apply the interest in aid of 
the Dispensary, the Reward Bank, Lying- 
in Charity, Scripture Reader, and the 
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Schools under the Established Church, all 
in Tewkesbury; and also for food, clothing, 
and coals, for the poor inhabitants of that 
borough. 





Mr. WILLIAM READER. 

Oct. 3. In London, in his 70th year, 
Mr. William Reader, formerly of the city 
of Coventry. 

He was born at High Cross, near Row- 
ington, co. Warwick, Dec. 28, 1762, and 
was the eldest son of Mr. William Reader 
(who died May 4, 1808, aged 56), farmer, 
afterwards of Honiley, near Warwick ; 
who with his wife Mary (who died Feb. 20, 
1837, aged 79), and a family of five sons 
and five daughters, emigrated to America 
in June, 1804, and settled on an estate 
which he purchased at Nottingham, near 
Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. William Reader was adopted, when 
about three years of age, by his great- 
uncle the Rev. James Kettle (who died 
April 13, 1806, aged 90), for forty years 
minister of the Presbyterian chapel at 
Warwick ; and he received a classical edu- 
cation in the academy of the Rev. John 
Kendall, Vicar of Budbrooke, and Master 
of the Earl of Leicester’s Hospital in War- 
wick. In 1797 he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Noah Rollason, printer and proprietor of 
the Coventry Mercury, during which pe- 
riod his leisure was devoted to the further 
study of languages, stenography, &c. In 
1804, having completed his apprentice- 
ship, he was sworn a freeman of Coventry; 
and in 1805 he proceeded to London, for 
improvement in his business, in company 
with the celebrated Stephen Kemble, who 
then told him that he had been appren- 
ticed in Coventry to a Mr. Gibbs, a sur- 
geon, but that he ran away with eighteen 
pence in his pocket, and never returned 
to his master’s service. Mr. Reader re- 
mained in London three years, during 
which time he was employed in the office 
of Mr. Davison, in that of the Morning 
Post newspaper, and by Mr. C. Whitting- 
ham, who sprung from a Coventry family, 
and served his apprenticeship in Mr. 
Rollason’s printing-office. 

In April, 1808, Mr. Reader entered into 
partnership with his old master, and he 
was for many years the director of an 
extensive and lucrative business. In 1810 
Mr. Reader compiled and published a 
History of Coventry, the first in suc- 
cession to that of Sir William Dugdale in 
his “ Warwickshire.’’ Subsequently in the 
form of a ‘‘ Guide ”’ he carried down the 
occurrences to 1830. In 1813, in con- 
nection with Mr. T. Sharp of Coventry, 
he made rubbings of the monumental 
brasses in the churches of Warwickshire, 
copying the —— from the bells, 
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monuments, &c. which formed a handsome 
collection, and were subsequently-reduced 
by the pentagraph. The large engraved 
view of Kenilworth Castle, as it appeared 
in 1620, copied from the original drawing 
made by Henry Beighton in 1716, from 
the fresco (since destroyed) at Newnham 
Padox, the seat of the Earl of Denbigh, 
was obtained solely by Mr. Reader's influ- 
ence with the possessor of the drawing, 
John Newdigate Ludford, esq. of Ansley 
Hall, co. Warwick, who allowed Mr. John 
Aston, of Coventry, to publish it in 1817. 
This engraving appears, on a reduced 
scale, in Knight’s Pictorial History of 
England. 

In 1820 he was appointed one of ten 
assessors, by the Commissioners of the 
Coventry Street Act, for the purpose of 
making a new assessment of the city. 
This unpleasant office he was compelled 
to serve, by the threat that a penalty of 
five pounds would be inflicted for each 
day’s refusal ; but he had the satisfaction 
of hearing afterwards that his assessment 
was considered the most correct of the ten. 

On the Ist Nov. 1823, he was sworn a 
chamberlain of Coventry, which office he 
held for four successive years—the only 
instance on record—three of which he 
served at the express solicitation of the 
corporation. During this period he inva- 
riably used his utmost exertions to pro- 
mote the interests of the freemen, and to 
preserve their rights inviolate; and he 
successfully resisted many encroachments 
on their privileges. He abolished many 
abuses, one of which, very extensively car- 
ried on, was well known as the “ father- 
ing of cattle,” i. e. a freeman taking the 
cattle of a non-freeman to the chamber- 
lains, having them marked, and turning 
them on the Lammas lands as his own, 
which consist of nearly 3000 acres of pas- 
turage. The Freemen’s Committee, then in 
existence, were so well satisfied with his 
proceedings that they dissolved themselves, 
assuring him that their superintendence 
was no longer requisite, as they could 
safely trust their interests in his hands. 

In 1824 Mr. Reader was sworn a free- 
man of Leicester. 

In 1827 the course of the turnpike road 
from London to Holyhead was altered near 
Coventry (to Whitley and Allesley), for 
which a large tract of Lammas land was 
required. This was done under an Act of 
Parliament introduced by Sir Henry Par- 
nell, with whom Mr. Reader had an in- 
terview, and urged the freemen’s right to 
compensation on his attention ; but after- 
wards, finding this neglected, he issued an 
address containing a copy of the objec- 
tionable clause to the freemen, and pre- 
pared a petition to Parliament, which in 
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two days (June 14 and 15, 1827) received 
the signatures of nearly 2,000 freemen, 
praying that the value of the land taken 
might be invested in the chamberlains for 
the time being and a committee of free- 
men, instead of in the churchwardens of 
the parishes of St. Michael and St. John. 
This petition was entrusted to the care of 
T. B. Fyler, esq. then one of the members 
for Coventry. The object was obtained, 
Sir Henry Parnell inserting a clause in the 
Bill then before Parliament in accordance 
with the petition, and sometime afterwards 
the money (400/.) was paid over to the 
chamberlains, his successors. This was 
the foundation of that excellent institution, 
the Freemen’s Seniority Fund. 

Mr. Reader was nominated sheriff in 
1829, but was prevailed upon to postpone 
his right in favour of a gentleman who 
begged this office as a boon from the 
corporation for services rendered to them 
before an election committee of the House 
of Commons. He served the office of 
churchwarden for St. Michael’s parish for 
three years from 1821 to 1823, during 
which time he prepared a detailed state- 
ment of the boundaries of the parish, which 
he deposited in the vestry chest, from the 
following authories: the Prior’s Ledger 
Book of 1410-; the Harleian MSS. as 
walked in 1675 ; a written description, of 
about 1759; and a survey and map of 
1792. The boundaries of this extensive 
parish had not been walked since the year 
1787, and it was not considered advisable 
to do so in 1823. In the same year he 
was engaged with the Rev. T. C. Adams 
of Anstey and several other gentlemen, in 
the establishment of the Coventry Na- 
tional Schools, on Dr. Bell’s system, for 
the gratuitous education of the children of 
the poor, with which he was connected for 
many years. In 1829 he endeavoured to 
procure the establishment of a savings 
bank in Coventry, but from a general de- 
pression in trade it was not proceeded with. 

In 1819 Mr. W. Bunney, of Baginton, 
requested Mr. Reader to use his influence 
in the city for the purpose of procuring 
subscriptions for building a church to the 
fine old tower and spire of the Grey Friars, 
the original church having been destroyed 
in the reign of King Henry VIII. and 
offered a donation of 5002. but nothing 
could be done at that time. At his death 
he left 200 guineas for this purpose, when 
Mr. Reader brought it again before the 
public in 1824, and published a history of 
the church and monastery of the Grey 
Friars; and he continued his exertions as 
one of the committee until 1830, when the 
—_ was erected by the Church Building 

ociety. 
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In 1830 Mr. Reader was chosen ac- 
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countant churchwarden of St. Michael’s 
parish, by the unanimous vote of the ves- 
try, but against his own wish. However, 
having been elected, he determined to im- 
prove the condition of the church, and 
commenced by having the edifice tho- 
roughly cleaned, and the monuments re- 
paired. He removed the square-paned 
glass in some of the windows, and substi- 
tuted quarries of the ancient form; and 
he also presented some stained glass in his 
possession, which was placed in one of 
the north clerestory windows. He com- 
pleted the repairs to the roof of the Lady’s 
Chapel, and restored its ancient decora- 
tions; and, under his superintendence, 
three open screens were formed of portions 
of old oak carving, found in various parts 
of the church, which were placed at the 
back of the fine ancient stalls, and are 
now seen to much advantage in conse- 
quence of the repewing of the church with 
open seats, and the removal of the galleries, 
He also replaced the lightning-conductor 
(which had been taken down and forgot. 
ten in 1818), and had the summit of the 
spire repaired, and the weathercock taken 
down, enlarged, and regilt. He caused 
several of the charities to be inscribed on 
four boards of large size, with the church- 
wardens’ names attached, which, with the 
previous ones, contained all that belonged 
to the church, so that the parishioners 
might be aware of the benefactions belong- 
ing to them, and had them placed in con- 
spicuous situations. Many abuses existed 
in the distribution of these charities, which 
he thoroughly investigated and removed ; 
and through his exertions a legacy of 300/., 
left by Mrs. Ann Yardley to the poor of 
Coventry some years before, but never 
received, was recovered. For the infor- 
mation he gave respecting the charities of 
Coventry, Mr. Reader received the thanks 
of the Charity Commissioners; and his 
services as accountant churchwarden, in 
maintaining the structure of the church, 
received the special thanks of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Spooner. 

In 1815 he published a Description of 
the Churches of St, Michael and the Holy 
Trinity, Coventry, with Inscriptions from 
the Monuments, &c. and a List of Bene- 
factions. 8vo. pp. 56. 

In 1816, The Charter granted by King 
James the First to the Mayor, Bailiffs, 
and Commonalty of the City of Coventry 
in 1621, from the Latin Record in the 
Chapel of the Rolls, London. Two 8vo. 
pamphlets of 32 pages each, original Latin, 
and Translation. 

In 1827, A Guide to St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coven 12mo. pp. 48. 

The History of Leofric Earl of Mercia, 
and his Countess Godiva, from authentic 
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records, with the Origin and Description 
of Coventry Show Fair, &c. 1827. 18mo. 
A second edition, 1830, 12mo. Third 
edition, 8vo. 1834. 

Description of St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, with Inscriptions from all the 
Monuments, &c. a List of the Vicars from 
1242 and Churchwardens from 1563, and 
Details of all the Charities belonging to 
the Parish. 1830. 12mo. pp. 86, 

Persecutions at Coventry by the Roman 
Cone from 1380 to 1557, 1829. 8yo. 

p- 16. 

A List of the Bailiffs of Coventry, from 
1264 to 1449; the Sheriffs, from 1450 to 
1830 ; the Mayors, from 1345 to 1830. 

An Authentic Account of the Lammas 
Grounds belonging to the City of Coven- 
try, from an original record by Humphrey 
Wanley, in the British Museum. 1810. 
12mo, pp. 12. ; 

The Boundaries of St. Michael’s Parish, 
Coventry. 12mo. pp. 12. 1821, 

Domesday Book for the County of War- 
wick. Translated by W. Reader. With 
a brief Dissertation on Domesday Book, 
and Biographical Notices of the Ancient 
Possessors. 1835. 4to, pp. 124. The 
original and the translation are printed ip 
parallel pages. 

Mr. Reader published in the Coventry 
Mercury Newspaper, of which he was 
editor and half proprietor, many articles 
on the ancient and modern history of the 
city. He was an occasional correspondent 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1809 
to 1852, and he also made some contribu- 
tions to the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica. 

He devoted his leisure for many years 
to. the collection of manuscripts, engrav- 
ings, coins, &c. illustrative of the history 
and antiquities of the city of Coventry, 
and the county of Warwick : his Coventry 
MSS, especially are voluminous and va- 
luable, as he never lost any opportunity of 
increasing the store which his influential 
position in the city afforded him. 

He enjoyed the friendship and respect 
of many distinguished antiquaries, among 
whom may be mentioned his earliest ac- 
quaintances, Mr. John Nickson (died 
June 16, 1830, aged 70), and Mr, Thomas 
Sharp (died Aug. 12,1841, aged 70), both 
of Coventry; and Wm. Hamper, esq. 
F.S.A. of Birmingham. 

He also made valuable communications 
to Sir Henry Ellis, for Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon ; to Mr. Beasley for the History of 
Banbury ; and more recently to the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter for his Mllustrations of 
Shakespeare; Mr. Way, Mr. Halliwell, &c. 

After the death of his partner Mr. 
Rollason in 1813, Mr. Reader continued 
to manage the business, in part for the 
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benefit of his widow, who was left with a 
young family; but times were eventually 
less propitious ; and, from the potent 
rivalry of other newspapers, and an accu- 
mulation of bad debts, he was at the close 
of 1833 forced to relinquish the business ; 
and in 1835, having parted with the greater 
part of considerable freehold property 
which he had possessed in Coventry and 
its neighbourhood, he was compelled to 
leave that ancient city for the welfare of 
which he had sacrificed so much of his 
valuable time—to return no more. He at 
first removed to Birmingham, where he 
lost the remainder of his property, and 
endured much adversity ; and in May 1837 
he finally settled in London, where he has 
passed his declining years in mingled toil 
and trouble, although alleviated by re- 
collections of the ‘ glories of the past,”’ 
and the approval and consolation of a pure 
conscience, and of an unsullied and spot- 
less name. 

Mr. Reader married, May 9, 1815, 
Elizabeth, the only child of Mr. William 
Hadley, miller, of Stivichall and Coventry, 
and had a family of three sons (William, 
Charles, and Henry) and four daughters 
(Harriet, Elizabeth, Mary, and Louisa), of 
whom his widow and two eldest sons alone 
survive. His body was interred on Mon- 
day, Oct. 11, at St. John’s, Hoxton. 


Mr. Joun Just. 

Oct. 14. Inhis 54th year, Mr. John 
Just, the Second Master of the Grammar 
School at Bury in Lancashire, and the 
lecturer on botany at the Pine-street School 
of Medicine in Manchester. 

The attainments of Mr. Just, which 
were very extensive, and of no common 
order, and his literary contributions on 
botany and agriculture, antiquities and 
philology, call for something more, in 
speaking of his decease, than a mere men- 
tion of his name, and the number of years 
he lived. 

Mr. Just was a native of the village of 
Natland, in Westmerland. The North of 
England has long been noted for sending 
forth, from time to time, men of quick 
penetration and close research, who, by 
the force of a clear intellect and steady 
industry, have raised themselves above the 
condition of their birth, and obtained, 
through their own merits, that precedence 
among their competitors to which, by their 
labours and abilities, they have shown 
themselves fairly entitled. From early 
life Mr. Just was engaged in the duties 
of teaching, as a means of support; and 
hence all his own acquirements of know- 
ledge had to be gained by devoting the 
early hours of the morning to study for 
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his own improvement, while the rest of 
the day was spent in instructing the junior 
classes of a school. In this way he was 
employed for some years as assistant 
master in the Grammar School of Kirby 
Lonsdale, before he came to reside in 
Bury. If his circumstances, or the help 
of friends, had given him at this period of 
his life the means of pursuing those 
studies, for which he had so great a taste 
and aptitude, with the advantages, in due 
course, of a university education, he would 
have been not unlikely to have gone on 
in the same career of distinction with some 
of those painstaking scholars of the North, 
who, like a Sedgwick or a Whewell, have 
gained for themselves the highest distinc- 
tion for their contributions both to lite- 
rature and to science. As it was, amidst 
the disadvantages of unceasing engage- 
ments, Mr. Just, by a wise economy of 
time, made himself a good Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew scholar, to which he after- 
wards added a sufficient knowledge of 
modern languages—French, German, and 
Italian—to enable him to read any author 
in those languages with whose writings he 
wished to.become acquainted. A desire 
of studying the formation of the English 
language, and of tracing the origin of 
some of the peculiar expressions used in 
the North of England; had led Mr. Just 
to pay particular attention to the Anglo- 
Saxon language, and to the intermixture 
with it in his own, and some of the ad- 
joining counties, of many Danish terms ; 
and he had made great preparations in 
forming a glossary of this parent stock of 
the English tongue, in which he was 
busied not many weeks before his death— 
as long, indeed, as he was able to work 
with his pen. 

Nor was Mr. Just less diligent or less 
successful in scientific pursuits than in 
the acquirement of languages. He was 
well versed in mathematics; and in natu- 
tal philosophy there was scarcely any 
branch of science that he had not tho- 
roughly studied, both practically and theo- 
retically. He was well acquainted with 
chemistry, and had paid much attention 
to the application of it to agricultural 
purposes. His knowledge of plants was, 
perhaps, superior to that of any person 
residing in his part of the country, and 
was continually enlarged by his fondness 
for botanical pursuits, and by his diligence 
in collecting and arranging specimens, 
both for his own use and for the pupils 
who attended his annual course of lectures. 

At a later period of life archeology was 
also a pursuit in which Mr. Just took 
much interest. His skill in deciphering 
the Runic inscriptions found on old crosses 
and tombstones brought him into commu- 
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nication with some friends who were in- 
terested in the same researches, and by 
this means he was led to pay much atten- 
tion to these primitive records of our 
forefathers, for the explanation of which 
his study of the early language of this 
country had, in a great measure, prepared 
his way. Mr. Just had also carefully in- 
vestigated the Roman roads in the county 
of Lancaster, to which his attention had 
been drawn by observing the traces of 
them very near the two places in which 
he spent the first and latter part of his 
life—Bury and Kirby Lonsdale. The in- 
formation he had thus collected brought 
him in connection with the officers of the 
Ordnance service, while they were en- 
gaged in the survey of the county. This 
gave him an opportunity of more fully 
verifying the conclusions he had formed ; 
and hence the essay he published to illus- 
trate the 10th Iter of Antoninus, which 
proceeds from Manchester, by Bury parish, 
to Ribchester, not only gives the informa- 
tion of an accurate scholar drawn from 
books, but the testimony of an observer 
who had traversed the whole road, measured 
its distances, and carefully traced out its 
entire course. Besides the above essay 
Mr. Just sent other contributions, at dif- 
ferent times, to the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, of which he was 
a corresponding member, and which have 
been published in their Memoirs—two on 
Anglo-Saxon Roots of Words, and Anglo- 
Saxon Patronymics, and others on the 
philosophy of farming, and the maturation 
of grain. He was also a member of the 
Chetham Society, and of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Historical Society, to the 
latter of which he contributed various 
articles. 

Mr. Just was appointed, in 1834, the 
Second Master of the Bury Free Grammar 
School ; and somewhere about the same 
time he became one of the botanical lec- 
turers connected with the Pine Street 
School of Medicine. He gave also one or 
two courses of lectures on Botany at the 
Royal Institution in Manchester, and was 
to have delivered a course on the same 
subject of popular botany in May last, 
which was put a stop to by his sickness. 

It would be unjust to the memory of 
Mr. Just were we not to add that he 
deeply felt the importance of Divine truth, 
and often expressed his surprise that there 
should ever be in the mind of any person 
a severance between science and religion. 
He was warmly attached to the Established 
Church, and a regular attendant on its 
ordinances ; and he was also a teacher, as 
long as he was able to go out, in the St. 
John’s Sunday School, Bury, and took 
much interest in the welfare of the young 
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men that formed his class. He departed 
this life after a long illness, which ever 
since April last had confined him almost 
to his room, and which gave full exercise 
for submission, faith, patience, and trust 
in God. His remains were interred in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, Bury, on Wednesday 
the 20th Oct. The body was borne to the 
grave by four of the teachers of St. John’s 
Sunday School, and the funeral was at- 
tended by many of his friends from Bury, 
Manchester, and other places, and also by 
the masters and scholars of the Grammar 
School, who met the procession before it 
reached the church, to show their respect 
for his memory. He has left a widow and 
one daughter. 





Mr. JAMES FILLANs. 

Sept. 27. At Glasgow, aged 44, Mr. 
James Fillans, a sculptor of considerable 
reputation both in Scotland and in London. 

Mr. Fillans was a native of Wilsons- 
town, in Lanarkshire. He served an ap- 
prenticeship to a stonemason at Paisley, 
and among the sculptured works he then 
executed were the ornamental capitals of 
the columns of the Royal Exchange, in 
Glasgow. After quitting the service of 
his master, he devoted some little time 
to the modelling of small groups for a per- 
son in Paisley ; they were much admired, 
and brought the young sculptor rather 
prominently before the public. His earliest 
efforts at original busts were those of 
William Motherwell, the Scotch poet, and 
sheriff Campbell, of Paisley ; in these he 
was so far successful, as to secure to the 
artist the patronage of several influential 
gentlemen in the West of Scotland, from 
whom he received commissions, chiefly 
for busts. In 1835 Mr. Fillans visited 
Paris, where, among other studies, he 
copied some of the pictures in the Louvre, 
and, as we have heard, very cleverly. On 
his return to England he settled himself 
in London, where he became acquainted 
with Allan Cunningham, whose bust he 
modelled. 

For the first exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in Trafalgar Square, Mr. Fillans 
sent seven busts, the whole of which were 
placed, and, what tended greatly to influ- 
ence his future career, they attracted the 
notice of Chantrey by their excellence. 
Chantrey about this time had been offered 
a commission to sculpture a bust of the 
late Archibald Oswald, esq. as a testimo- 
nial from his tenantry in Ayrshire ; but 
Sir Francis was too full of work td under- 
take any additional task, and he recom- 
mended Mr. Fillans, who went over to 
Vienna, where Mr. Oswald was then stay- 
ing, and executed the bust; from Vienna 
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the sculptor passed on into Italy, and re- 
mained there a short period. 

The finest example of portrait sculpture 
from his hands is generally considered 
to be the head of professor Wilson; and 
his largest work, which scarcely is less 
deserving of praise, is his colossal statue 
of Sir James Shaw, erected in the town of 
Kilmarnock. The most prominent of his 
fancy or ideal sculptures are “ The Birth 
of Burns,’’ an alto-rilievo ; a life-sized 
group, “ Blind Girls reading the Scrip- 
tures ;’’ another life-sized group, in mar- 
ble, ** Madonna and Child,’’ and a life- 
sized single figure of “ Rachel weeping for 
her Children.’’ His practice, however, 
was chiefly confined to busts, commissions 
for which, amounting to a considerable 
number, he held at the time of his death. 
There is also little doubt but, had he 
turned his attention to the art of painting, 
he would have attained celebrity ; as it 
was, he painted several pictures for which 
he had received commissions. 


Mr. Fillans was justly held in high esti- 


mation among his countrymen for his 
talents as a sculptor, his varied general 
attainments, and his unassuming deport- 
ment ; a few years back they testified their 
sense of his worth by entertaining him at 
a public dinner at Paisley. An attack of 
rheumatic fever terminated a life full of 
promise for the future, and at an age when 
a long continuance of well-spent years 
might reasonably have been expected. He 
has left a widow and eight children, to 
whom, unhappily, he has bequeathed only 
his reputation.—Art Journal. 





Mr. Tuomas Woopwarp. 

Oct. At Worcester, aged 51, Mr. 
Thomas Woodward, animal painter. 

Mr. Woodward was born at Pershore 
in the year 1801, his father’s family hav- 
ing been long known and greatly respected 
in the neighbourhood. At eight years of 
age he was constantly penciling the forms 
of farm-yard denizens; his leisure hours, 
and often his school time, was intensely de- 
voted to his favourite pursuit, as hundreds 
of sheets of blank forms connected with 
his father’s office of clerk to the turnpike 
trustees could attest. He was not more 
than eight years old when one of his pro- 
ductions was brought under the eye of 
Benjamin West, President of the Academy, 
who spoke in high terms of the promise 
held out in his juvenile efforts. Appro- 
bation in such a quarter no doubt strength- 
ened the boy’s desire to adopt the fine 
arts as a profession, nor could even pa- 
rental hesitation deter him from adhering 
to this resolve. 

At first it was proposed that he should 
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study under Ward, R.A., but eventually 
he was articled to Abraham Cooper for 
twelve months. His progress under that 
excellent master was satisfactory ; he soon 
showed that the promise of his childhood 
would be fulfilled in his maturity. In 
1822 he exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion a picture to which he gave the quaint 
title of “ Stop Thief,’’ representing a dog 
running away with a piece of meat from 
other dogs, who are in eager pursuit. Of 
that picture the Examiner critic remarked, 
that from its style and merit he had 
really taken it for a performance of Mr. 
Cooper, the Royal Academician. The 
same critic, in 1828, speaking of the 
artist’s “* Mazeppa,’’ at the Royal Aca- 
demy, remarks :—“ Mr. Woodward, who 
has hitherto been seen in little more than 
single animals, surprises us with his Ma- 
zeppa, where the horses, under the most 
excited feelings, look as if they came of 
the renowned race of Homer’s steeds, and 
remind us of that grand Eastern passage, 
‘Hast Thou given the horse strength ? 
Hast Thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible.’ ’’ 

Sir Edwin Landseer often referred to 
Woodward’s works in the most liberal 
spirit of commendation, and even went 
beyond that. in a very marked manner. 
Many years ago the late Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Robert Wigram, applied to Landseer 
to paint the portrait of a favourite horse. 
From some cause the great painter de- 
clined the commission, dismissing it with 
a recommendation to *‘ go to Woodward.” 

Although his favourite studies were ani- 
mals, yet Mr. Woodward’s easel was by 
no means a stranger to other subjects. 
He even essayed the highest department 
of painting with success in his ‘‘ Battle of 
Worcester,”’ his ‘‘ Struggle for the Stand- 
ard,’’ and other historical pictures; while 
his landscapes were such as the best 
master in that branch might have felt 
proud of. He painted a few portraits, 
which were always admirable likenesses, 
but this was not a favourite walk with 
him, and it would be unjust to the artist 
to refer to these as sustaining his well- 
earned reputation. Among the purchasers 
of his works were the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Duke of Montrose, Sir Robert Peel, 
the Earl of Essex, and Mr. Wells of 
Redleaf, one of the most ardent supporters 
of British art in the present century, who 
possessed seven of Woodward’s pictures. 
He was employed to paint some favourite 
horses for Her Majesty and the Prince. 
He executed some beautiful«pictures of 
Highland scenery, the landscapes being of 
course subservient to his favourite subjects 
of cattle, but at the same time so excellent 
in themselves, and so admirably handled, 
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that they at least divide the merit of the 
common work. 

Many years ago Mr. Woodward was 
obliged by the state of his health to re- 
move from London, when he took up his 
abode in Worcester. His health was never 
robust, and had long been critically deli- 
cate. His disease, a pulmonary consump- 
tion, presented the usual phases: the 
bracing air of Malvern, or the skill of the 
most eminent physicians, availed but little 
to retard its progress. He died happily in 
the midst of loving relatives. 





Mr. George Hawkins, Jun. 

Nov. 6. At the Camden Road Villas, 
Camden Town, in his 43d year, Mr. George 
Hawkins, junior. 

As an architectural draughtsman Mr. 
Hawkins would have been distinguished 
at any period ; but as a lithographic artist 
he long since attained, and has constantly 
held, the foremost rank, in which there 
was only his attached and affectionate 
friend, Mr. Haghe, to whom the palm of 
excellence could with any propriety be 
assigned ; consequently, when the latter, 
it may he said, withdrew from his favourite 
practice, the delineation of Flemish group- 
ings in ecclesiastical or other medieval in- 
teriors, to more. exact historical subjects, 
Mr. Hawkins was left in his peculiar walk 
without a rival. His lithographs of cathe- 
drals, ruined abbeys, churches (new and 
old), baronial seats, and public edifices, 
including the modern marvels of bridge 
building and railway viaducts, with their 
groupings and respective accessories, have 
displayed a fidelity, a grace, and an airi- 
ness, which place them at the head of our 
native. productions in that branch of art. 
He became intimately connected in busi- 
ness with the late eminent lithographic 
printer Mr. William Day, and for many 
years co-operated in the advancement of 
lithographic art to its present state of 
perfection. 

The modesty of Mr. Hawkins was 
worthy of his other merits, and he was 
of a disposition so mild and unobtrusive 
that for nearly two years he sustained the 
severest trials of a distressing and incur- 
able malady without a murmur ; evincing 
to the last a more provident regard for 
those he loved than his own. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 3. On board the Brahmin, of whick he was 
chief mate, Mr. Drake Allen, eldest son of the Rev. 
J.T. Allen, Vicar of Stradbrooke, Suffolk. 

July 1. At Terlinga, Reedy Creek, South Aus- 
tralia, Elizabeth-Anstice, wife of neas M. Allen, 
esq. and youngest dau. of the late R. C. Baker, 
esq. of South Petherton. 

July 16. In Barbados, aged 87, Dorothy-Griffith, 
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daughter of William Rolloch, esq. and widow of 
Isaac Skinner, esq. of Barbados. She was born 
28 Feb. 1765, and married Mr, Skinner (who died 
in 1805), by whom she had issue—Isaac ; Mary- 
Mayhew, married to James Tucker, esq.; Susanna 
Rolloch, married staff-surgeon Samuel Barwick 
Bruce, M.D. and died 4 May, 1808 ; Dorothy, mar- 
ried Lieut.-Col. B. Walrond, Provost Marshal of 
Barbados ; Sarah-Hussey, married Arthur Rolloch, 
esq.; Tomsin Battaly, married Thomas Rous How- 
ell, esq.; and Katharine-Elizabeth, married Major 
George Walrond. 

July 29. Accidentally drowned off Dewallia, 
Bombay Harbour, Lieut. A. Crawfurd, late of the 
Bombay Art. eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Crawfurd, 
formerly of the Madras Artillery. 

Aug. 6. At Southampton, in her 91st year, 
Sarah, widow of Lieut.-Col. Crabbe, Hon. E.1.C. 
service. She was the tg ome on of John 

tt, esq. surgeon, mser of the Royal 
Nast Hospital, Stonehouse. She has left two 
sons, viz. Joseph- William, Comm. R.N. and 
Eyre-John, a Lieut.-Col. late of the 74th High- 
landers; and also a daughter. Mrs. Crabbe was 
a lady highly and very deservedly respected by all 
who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. She 
was buried in the tomb of her husband at Stone- 
house, in the burial-ground of which chapel were 
deposited her brother Rear-Admiral Richard Rag- 
gett, who died at Exeter in 1829, and likewise 
others of the family. 

Aug. 15. At Grafton, Canada West, aged 27, 

Emily - Georgiana, wife of John Montgomery 
Campbell, esq. and eldest dau. of John Chilton, 
esq. Q.C. 
“+2 16. At Cape Town, on his return from ser- 
vice in the Kaftir war, in consequence of ill health, 
aged 29, Capt. John Henry Borton, of the 74th 
Highlanders, which he entered as Ensign in Jan. 
1842; only son of John Borton, esq. of Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

Aug. 21. At Ferozepore, aged 25, Henry, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Whitworth Russell. 

Aug. .. At the residence of his brother, Madras, 
Capt. Henry Ellis, Ist Bengal Cav., aide-de-camp 
to the Governor-General, and second in command 
of his lordship’s body guard. This young officer 
at Aliwal, when little more than a boy, led a 
squadron of his regiment with such distinguished 
gallantry against a Seikh battery, that his conduct 
was brought to the notice of Lord Hardinge, and 
the result was his appointment to the Governor- 
General’s staff. 

. 1. At New Orleans, Henry Stretton, esq. 
of Ramsgate. 

Sept. 4. At Lima, William Pitt Adams, esq. Her 
Majesty’s Chargé @’ Affaires in Peru, eldest son of 
William Dacres Adams, esq. of Bowdon, Devon, 
and of Sydenham, Kent. 

Sept. 6. At Cochin, East Indies, aged 24, Lieut. 
Richard Henry Davies, 48th Madras N. Inf. third 
son of G. A. A. Davies, esq. of Crickhowell. 

At Calcutta, George Henry Jenkins, esq. secre- 
tary to the Bengal Military Fund, second son of 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, of Kennington. 

Sept.8. At Bombay, aged 25, Egerton Robert 
Glyn, esq. of the East India Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, youngest son of the Rev. Thomas Clayton 
Glyn, of Durrington House, Sheering, Essex. 

.9. On his passage from Calcutta to Eng- 
land, aged 39, Joseph Dowson, last surviving son 
of the late W. D. Dowson, esq. of London. 

Sept. 12. At Barbados, 17, Benjamin 
Clairmonte, sixth son of John C onte Abrams, 
esq. of Bedford, Havering-atte-Bower. 

Sept. 18. At St. John’s, Antigua, the Hon. 
Richard Burroughes Eldridge, one of the Puisne 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer, Master in 
Chancery, and senior member of the House of 
Assembly. He wasa native of Great Yarmouth, 
sén of a gentleman connected with Messrs. Lacon’s 
brewery, and brother to the late Mrs. Charles 
Taylor, of the Castle Inn. 

At Tewkesbury, aged 25, Mr. Henry Phillips 
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Bennett, eldest son of Mr. James Bennett, of that 
borough, the author of the History of Tewkes- 
bury. 

At Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies (whither 
they had recently proceeded in mercantile em- 
ployment), of malignant fever, aged 19, Henry 
Stevens, and in a few hours after, aged 18, ‘George, 
his brother, the only sons of Mrs. Stevens, of 
Hoxton, and nephews of both Messrs. Sandland 
and Crane, Regent-street, with whom they served 
their apprenticeship. They were interred in the 
same grave on the day of their death. 

Sept. 21. At Cove Hall, Suffolk, the residence 
of his father-in-law William Everett, esq. Alfred 
Impey, esq. M.D. of Great Yarmouth. 

Sept. 23. At Umballah, India, Georgiana, wife 
of Major Pratt, H.M. 9th Lancers, third dau. of the 
late _ ey ge *Aislabie, esq. 

Sept. 24. At the Principal’s House, Codring- 
ton College, Barbados, Myra-Augusta, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Barker, late of Hounslow, and Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

At La Ciotat, near Marseilles, in his 54th year, 
John Barnes, esq. marine engineer. 

Sept.... At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 38, 
William-Macpherson-Abadam, younger son of the 
late Edward Hamlyn Adams, esq. M.P. of Middle- 
ton Hall, county of Carmarthen. 

Oct. 3. At Islington, Sophia, wife of William 
Scott, esq. Her Majesty’s Ordnance, eldest dau. of 
the late Wm. Paine, gentleman, of Northampton. 

Oct, 4—8. At Barbados, Assistant Commissary- 
Gen. Neill, Helen-Storrie, his wife, his four chil- 
dren, and faithful nurse, Mary, all of yellow fever. 

Oct. 5. At Derby, at the house of her son Mr. 
Thomas Madeley, aged 88, Sarah, relict of Rev. 
Edward Madeley, of Derby. 

Oct. 6. At Quebec, aged 56, Stephen Codman, 
esq. for thirty-six years organist of the cathedral 
church of that city. He was a native of Norwich, 
in England, and received his education under the 
celebrated Dr. Beckwith. He possessed musical 
talent of the highest order, and was distinguished 
also for his pursuit of literature. 

Oct.8. Mary, relict of Thomas Goodacre, esq. 
of Northampton. 

Oct. At Hammersmith, George Henry Good- 
win, esq. third son of the late Rey. Charles Good- 
win, Rector of Hildersham, Camb. 

At Southsea, Henrietta-Campbell, wife of Philip 
George Haymes, esq. Capt. R.N. dau. of the late 
Gen. Fletcher Campbell, of Salton and Boquhan. 

Oct. 10. At Lymington, Hants, John, eldest son 
of the late John Bursey, esq. of Milton and Bar- 
ton, Hants. 

Francis Fergusson, esq. of Dorset-pl. Dorset-sq. 

At Wyerside, near Lancaster, aged 72, Robert 
Garnett, esq. 

Aged 31, Louisa, wife of R. Graveley, esq. sur- 
geon, Newick, near Lewes. 

At Red House, near York, aged 62, George 
= esq. 





bleton, near Helmsley, aged 83, Mr. 
Thomas Hornby, land surveyor, author of a Trea- 
tise on Land urveying, and a contributor to the 
Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diaries, both in the ma- 
thematical and poetical departments, for upwards 
of Pre | years. 

At the residence of her nephew the Rev. George 
Staunton Simcockes, Birdbrook, near Halstead, 
Harriet, relict of C. Hutcheson, esq. late of Dublin. 

At the Manor House, Alveston, near Stratford- 
on-Avon, aged 77, Maria, wife of the Rev. F. T. 
Knottesford, Vicar of Billesley. 

At Sunderland, aged 67, in, wife of Philip 
Laing, esq 

At Rapuece, on the Rhine, George Francis La 
Touche, of the 30th Regt. eldest son of George La 
Touche, es 

In Gordon-st. aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of Joseph 
Lowless, esq. of Hatton ‘Court, solicitor. 

Aged 24, Nisbet Willoughby Marshall, only son 
of the late John Marshall, esq. Lieut. R. N., and 
author of Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography. 
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At Twickenham, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Parish. 

At Dropmore, Elizabeth Anne Phillimore, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Phillimore, esq. D.C.L. 

At Willingham, Camb. aged 77, Lydia, relict of 
the Rev. John Rootham, of Willingham, and 
mother of the Rev. John Rootham, of Canterbury. 

At Lauriston Castle, Sophia-Frances, wife of 
Lord Rutherfurd, and youngest dau. of the late 
Sir James Stewart, Bart. of Ramelton, 

At Cobland House, Totton, near Southampton, 
Mary-Ellen, eldest dau. of the late William Spear, 
esq. of Monckton, Dorset. 

At Cheltenham, aged 50, George Taylor, esq. 

At Godmanstone rectory, aged 19, Frances- 
Helen, only dau. of late Arnold Wainwright, esq. 

Aged 75, Emily, wife of Samuel de Zoete, esq. of 
Gower-st. Bedford-sq. 

Oct. 11. At Bath, Richard Oswald Anderson, 
esq. of Woodford, George Town, South Carolina. 

At Haverstock-hill, Mary-Aun, wife of James 
Brooksbank, esqebarrister-at-law. 

At his father’s, aged 23, Henry W. H. Fletcher, 
eldest son of R. W. Fletcher, of Newbridge, near 
Wolverhampton, ironmaster. 

In Church-road, De Beauvoir-sq. aged 37, Mr. 
Rayner Holmes, of the Patent Office, Serle-st. 

At her brother-in-law’s, the Rev. C. R. Handley, 
Herne-hill, Frances, eldest dau. of the late Rev. J . 
Hutchinson, of Hattield Wi oodhall, Herts. 

At Ramsgate, “at the house of her brother, Lieut. 
M. Curling Friend, R.N. Mercy, relict of John 
Burton Matthews, esq. late Alderman of Rochester. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, aged 75, Robert 
Frederick Michell, esq. of Chitterne, Wilts. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, aged 60, 
T. Calvert Morton, esq. 

At Cambridge, Anna-Horlick, wife of Robert 
Potts, esq. M.A. Trinity college, authoress of a 
volume of Poems. 

Aged 37, Robert, eldest and last surviving son 
of the late Robert Remmett, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

Margaret, the wife of T. Hordern Whitaker, esq. 
of the Holme, Lancashire. 

Mary, wife of Wm. Hudson Wilson, esq. of 
Beaumont-st. Portland-pl. 

At his residence, Bedford-hill, Balham, aged 59, 
John Strange Winstanley, esq. 

Aged 22, Horace Edw. Atthill, esq. H.E.I.C.S. 
second son of the late Edw. Atthill, esq. of Great 
Yarmouth. 

Oct, 12. In Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 65, Miss Grace Beard. 

Aged 86, Sarah, widow of John Browne, esq. 
Earith, Hunts. 

At Harrogate, Jane, eldest dau. of the late John 
Chapman, esq. of Bradford, Yorkshire, and sister 
of Mrs. Wharton, of Newport, I. W. 

Mary, relict of John Buller Colthurst, esq. 

At Cambridge, Rachel, the third wife of Lieut. 
James Crisp, R.N 

At Newington, Surrey, aged 89, Mary, relict of 
William Myers, esq. of Canonbury-sq. and widow 
of George Colman, esq. of Croydon. 

At Brighton, Eleanor-Caroline, eldest dau. of 
Charles Edward Prime, esq. of Hitchin, Herts. 

At Spa, Thomas Phillips Vokes, for upwards of 
thirty years Chief Magistrate of Police in Lime- 
rick, and other counties, three times honoured by 
the thanks of the government. 

Oct. 13. In Orme-sq. aged 46, Major Herbert 
Beaver, of the 5th M.N.I. late Deputy Paymaster- 
Gen. of the Northern Division Madras Presidency. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 80, Sarah, widow of Thos. 
Bulkeley, esq. 

At Thetford House, Lincolnshire, aged 80, 
George Richards Denshire, esq. 

William Deane Freeman, esq. the assistant bar- 
rister for Galway. He was seized with illness 
while presiding at the quarter sessions in that 
town, and in four hours he breathed his last. 

At Court Hey, near Liverpool, aged 14, John, 
eldest son of Robertson Gladstone, esq 

At Croydon, aged 28, the Rev. Philip Groser, 
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son of the Rev. William Groser, editor of the Bap- 
tist Magazine, and Sec. of the Irish Baptist Society. 

In Queen Ann-st. aged 73, George Mercer Hen - 
derson, esq. of Fordell, Fifeshire. 

At Okehampton (where she had been under the 
care of Dr. Hawkes), the wife of Clifford Brock 
Hollinshead, esq. Elm Villa, Hatherleigh. 

At Cockeysville, Maryland, U. S., aged 47, Rich- 
ard Sealey, paper-maker. He was a native of 
London, and it was further stated that he had 





lately come into of iderable pro- 
perty, consisting of houses in London, where he 
Had sisters residing. 


At Maidstone, aged 63, Mr. David Tanner Sweet- 
love, solicitor. 

At Lorient, Alfred Inman Welsh, esq. youngest 
. son of the late Robert Welsh, esq. of W: ells, Som. 

Oct. 14, At Hackney, aged 82, Charles Bas- 
sett, esq. 

At Lille, France, Rear-Adm. Henry Bourchier, 
on the retired list. He was the eldest son of Capt. 
John Bourchier, who died Lieut.-Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital in 1809. He was made Lieut. 
1804, Commander 1808; and in the Hawke 16, 
captured le Furet privateer of 14 guns in 1811; 
and he obtained his post rank in the same year 
for his distinguished service in attacking a French 
convoy near Barfleur, where he drove ashore two 
armed brigs and two luggers, with fifteen sail of 
the convoy. He was afterwards appointed to the 
San Josef first-rate, the Medusa 20, and Athol 
28. He was nominated Superintendent in Jan. 
1827, of the quarantine establishment at Milford ; 
and accepted his rank Ist Oct. 1846. 

Aged 72, Stephen Catterson, esq. of Cloudesley- 
terrace, Islington. 

Aged 63, Alexander Clarke, esq. a member of 
the town council of Newport, Hants, and Deputy 
Grand Provincial Master of Freemasons in the Isle 
of Wight. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 76, Alexander 
Cockburn, esq. formerly Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Wirtemberg, and afterwards to the 
republic of Columbia. He was the 4th son of Sir 
James Cockburn, of Langton, co. Berwick, the 
sixth Baronet, by Miss Ayscough, dau. of the 
Dean of Bristol, and niece to George Lord Lyt- 
telton ; and younger brother to Adm. Sir George 
Cockburn, and to the Dean of York. 

At Guernsey, Charles Bethell Codrington, esq. 
second son of the late Sir B. C. Codrington, Bart. 
of Doddington, and brother to Sir C. W. Codring- 
ton, Bart. M.P. for East Gloucestershire. 

At Honiton, aged 34, Anne-Percy, widow of 
Mr. Isaac John Cox, solicitor. 

At Credhelan, aged 43, John Browning Edwards, 
esq. of Glyn Afon, Carnarvonshire, 

At Ealing, Marianne, wife of John Ferguson, 
M.D. late of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Clevedon, Mary Foote, youngest dau. of the 
late John Foote, esq. of Lee, Kent. 
In Norfolk-cresc. Hyde Park, 
widow of Wm. Forlong, esq. of 

narkshire. 

At Islington, aged 64, Henry Charles Gibbs, esq. 
of Old Broad-s 

At Upper Wrasall, Wilts, aged 54, George Hul- 
borrow, esq. 

At Beonlenect, Warw. aged 61, William Welch 
Lea, esq. long a resident in the town of Henley in 
Arden, where he was highly respected. 

At Abington Abbey, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Prichard, M.D. 

At Whitley, Northumberland, Sophia, wife of 
Alexander Smith, esq. M.D., of H.M.’s 37th Regt. 
fourth dau. of Richard Grainger, esq. of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

At Arnold, Notts, aged 83, William Williams, 
esq. M.D. formerly a medical practitioner in Not- 

‘ham, father of Dr. J. C. Williams. 
t Barham, aged 76, Mrs. Elizabeth Winch. 

Oct. 15. At the Guildhall, Framlin, — Suf- 
folk, aged 38, Harriett, wife of the E. C. 
Alston. 
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Charles, third son of Samuel Cox, esq. of Bea- 
minster, Dorset. 

At Edenbridge, Kent, aged 65, Wm. Creasy, esq. 

At the house of his son-in-law, Herne Bay, 
aged 70, Captain William Dean, h.p,, Paymaster 
in H.M. 25th Regt. He was born at Canterbury, 
entered the army as Cornet in the R. W. Train in 
1809, received his commission as Lieut. in 1811, 
was appointed Paymaster 25th Foot in 1829. He 
served in the Peninsula, the Netherlands, and 
France, from 1809 until 1819, was present at the 
Siege of Badajoz, the battles of Busaco, Torres 
Vedras, Pombol, the sieges of Burgos and several 
other engagements, including Waterloo, and sub- 
sequently served in British Guiana. 

At Monkstown, aged 47, John Hartpole ae 
esq. of Clonbrock, Queen’s County. 

At Mauchline, aged 86, Christina Morton, who 
married Mr. Paterson, merchant in Mauchiline. 
Almost to the last she retained her faculties un- 
impaired ; and on one of her grandsons — 
her a few hours previous to her decease if she s' 
remembered Burns, she at once replied, “ Ay 
brawly that.” Mrs. Candlish was the last of 
Burn’s “ proper young belles of Mauchline.” 

Margaret, wife of Newcomb Rumley, of Mottis- 
font, Hants, and eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Reynolds, esq. of Cheshunt-park, Herts. 

At Bath, aged 68, Christopher Saltmarshe, esq. 

At Danbury, Essex, aged 56, Mrs. Sleep, for- 
merly of Bath. 

At Launceston, 63, Ann, relict of N. -B. 
— esq. late 0! Canorchard, Launcells, Corn- 


At Peckham, Surrey, aged 81, Jeremiah Urry 
Warde, esq. formerly of Knighton, and Captain of 
the Newchurch Volunteers, Isle of Wight. 

At Winchester, aged 76, Mr. William Webber, 
for ae | years one of the clerks of the Cathedral. 

Oct. 16. Mary, wife of the Rev. John Adeney, 
Rector of Flowton. 

Aged 32, Charles, third son of Samuel Cox, esq. 
of Beaminster. 

At Portsmouth, Thomas Galloway, surgeon, 
R.N. on the retired list of 1801. 

At Earl’s-court, Old Brompton, aged 69, Robert 
Gunter, esq. the celebrated confectioner. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mrs. Lonsdale, wife of 
the Bishop of Lichfield. 

At Notting Hill, aged 75, -Harriett, widow 
of John Lowe, esq. of the In ner ‘emple, and Mon- 
tague-pl. Russell-sq. 

At Reading, naet 87, George Simonds, esq. 

Aged 52, Martha, wife of dward Swaine, esq. 
of Crowtrees, Gomersal, near Leeds. 

At Kendal, aged 58, Agnes, relict of Rev. Henry 
Wilkinson, M.A. Master of the Free Grammar 
School, Sedbergh. 

Oct. 17. At Newport, Isle of Wight, Joseph 
Bradley, esq. 

At ‘At Derby, aged 30, Mary, wife of C. S. Burnaby, 
esq. of East Retford, second dau. of F. Jessopp, 
esq. of Quorn, near Derby. 

At Page Hall, near Sheffield, aged 76, James 
Dixon, esq. 

In Sydney-st. Chelsea, aged 96, Penelope, widow 
of Louis Du Bois, esq. 

At the residence of Lieut.-Col. Hort, Green- 
wich, aged 47, Joseph Garraway, esq. son of John 
G. Garraway, esq. of Grenada, and Senior Justice 
of the Court of Appeal in Barbados 

At Clifton, aged 71, Harriett, ‘wife of John 


Gray, esq. 

At Eltham, Kent, Isaac Guillemard, esq. 

At Hassop hall, Derbyshire, aged 58, the Right 
Hon. Francis Eyre Radcliffe Livingstone, eighth 
Earl of Newburgh, Viscount of Kinnaird, and 
Baron Livingstone of Flacraig, in the peerage of 
Scotland. He was the younger son of Francis the 
sixth Earl, by Dorothy dau. and heir of John Glad- 
win, esq. He succeeded his brother May 22, ym 
and, as he has died unmarried, the earldom has 
now devolved on his eldest sister Lady Dorothy, 
wife of Colonel Charles Leslie, K.H, 
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At Teddington, Mrs. Muriel, widow of Charles 
Muriel, esq. 

Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the late William Pitt, 
esq. formerly of Forbury Grove, Berks. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Anne, wife of S. W. 
Rayne, esq. and niece of James Bovill, esq. late of 
Southampton. 

At Florence, Ellen Colquhoun. dau. of the late 
Sir James Colquhoun, Bart. of Luss, and wife of 
John Page Reade, esq. of Stutton, Suffolk. 

At Llanelly, Elizabeth, wife of Richard Rees, 
esq. late of Gelligron, Glamorganshire. 

Near Lymington, Hants, Capt. Leonard Charles 
Rooke, R.N. fyoungest surviving son of the late 
Hon. Mr. Justice Rooke. 

Aged 54, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Roscoe, esq. 
of St. Paul’s road, Camden-sq. . 

At Brighton, Miss Simonds, of Reading. 

At Montreal, the Rey. W. Squire, chairman of 
the district, and general superintendent of the 
Wesleyan missions in Eastern Canada. 

In Jeffery-sq. St. Mary Axe, aged 79, Miss Hester 
Stransham, second dau. of the late Major Samuel 
Stransham, of Gillingham, Kent. 

At Whitchurch, Hants, at an advanced age, 
Edward Twynan, esq. formerly of King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

At Bampton, Oxf. Sarah, widow of the Rev. J. R. 
Winstanley, D.D. one of the Vicars of Bampton, 
Oxfordsh. and dau. of the late William Stackhouse, 
esq. of Trehane, Cornwall. 

Oct. 18. In Staffordshire, aged 81, Mr. Hugh 
Bourne, founder of the Primitive Methodists. This 
body originated only some thirty-three years back, 
Mr. Bourne and some few others being expelled, 
or having withdrawn, from the ‘‘ Wesleyans,” on 
account of their not being permitted to hold what 
are known as “‘ camp meetings,” and for some 
other similar reasons. They wished to restore 
Methodism to its primitive simplicity, and were 
accordingly designated “ Primitive,” that is, ori- 
ginal Methodists. The first little band, thirty- 
three years ago, was a “ class” of about twenty, of 
whom Hugh Bourne was the “ leader ;” but now 
they have 600 regular travelling preachers, about 
10,000 lay preachers ; 5,255 chapels, and 109,000 
members, with an increase of between 4,000 and 
5,000 members every year. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, aged 23, the Hon. 
Harriet-Anna-Brodrick,dau. of Viscount Midleton. 

At Dunfermline, aged 81, Mr. David Dewar, sen, 

At Hull, at the residence of her dson, the 
Rev. Andrew Jukes, aged 91, Caroline, relict of 
John Ewart, esq. M.D. 

Aged 45, Eliza, wife of William Harris, esq. of 
Wootton Hall, near Northampton. 

At York, Mary-Cusine-Wedderspoon, wife of 
— M‘Grigor, esq. of Kernock, solicitor in 

ow. 

At Jersey, aged 51, Mr. John D. Stibbard, for- 
merly of Thames-st. London. 

At Edinburgh, Sarah, widow of Watson Stott, 
esq. of Kelton, stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

46, Edward Tribe, esq. 

At Maida-hill, aged 91, Frances, relict of Jona- 
than Watson, esq. late of Maida-hill west. 

Oct. 19. At Cretingham Rookery, Belliza, wife 
of Nathaniel Barthropp, esq. 

At Newport, I.W. aged 30, R. L. Caruthers, esq. 

At the Lodge, Malton, aged 65, Agnes, relict of 
wey der qaiasd Copperthwaite, R.M. 

t Llanymynech rectory, near Oswestry, Salo 

Aanedon US of the Rev. John teenee. e 

At Hurchington, Bexhill, at an advanced age, 
John Routh, esq. ? 

At Bath, aged 93, Catherine, relict of Thomas 
Saxton, esq. Leawood, Derbyshire. 

At Great Bentley, aged 87, Mrs. Mary Sherman, 
formerly of ear ae ror 

Aged 79, Benjamin Tucker, esq. of Clay-hill, 
Enfield, one of the Court of Assistants rf the 


OORT wait acer Tenth, aged 18, Mary, 
, near Louth, 3, wife of 
the Rev. John’ Waite, Vicar of that place.’ 





Aged 64, Henry Weal, esq. of Norwood Hall, 
near Sheffield. 

Oct. 20. At Bermondsey, aged 76, Sarah, widow 
of Mr. William John Bodkin, tanner, of Croy- 
don. 

At Aislaby, near Whitby, aged 82, Rebecca, 
relict of John Boulby, esq. of Sleights. 

At Hampton, aged 42, Augustus Charrington, 
esq. elder son of the late Nicholas Charrington, 
esq. of Mile-end. 

Aged 78, John Edwards, esq. of Dolserey, Me- 
rionethshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Norwich, aged 61, Peter Finch, 


esq. 
At Leyburn Hall, aged 84, Mary-Ann, relict of 
Peter Goldsmith, esq. M.D. 

At Fant, near Maidstone, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
widow of Anthony Harman, esq. of Croydon. 

At Manchester, aged 21, Ellen, fourth dau. of 
James Kershaw, esq. M.P. 

At Brighton, aged 39, John Lawrence, jun. esq. 

At York, aged 86, Cholmley Overend, esq. for- 
merley Major in the 50th Foot. 

At Waverhill, Handsworth, Staffordsh. aged 81, 
Thomas Rhodes, esq. 

At Rochdale, aged 56, Mir. William Seaton, 
minister in the Methodist New Connexion. He 
was the last male descendant in a direct line from 
George fifth Earl of Wintoun, whose titles, ho- 
nours, and estates were forfeited for his share in 
the Scotish Rebellion in 1715, 

Aaron Solomon, esq. of the Circus, Finsbury. 

Oct, 21. Aged 54, Sarah-D’Oyley, wife of John 
Garratt, esq. of Cleevemont, Cheltenham. 

At Springfield, near Manchester, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Thomas Entwisle, esq. 

At Gosport, aged 85, Mrs. Mary Field, mother of 
Mr. T. H. Field, solicitor, Gosport. 

At Whaddon Hall, Lucy, wife of William Selby 
Lowndes, esq. 

At Crediton, aged 91, Frances, widow of R. Mel- 
huish, esq. 

At Caerynwch, Merionethsh. Harriet, wife of 
Richard Richards, esq. of Park-cresc. Portland-pl. 

In Lower-st. Islington, aged 68, G. Rhodes, esq. 
the eminent cow-keeper. 

At Lyncroft House, near Lichfield, Lieut.-Gen. 
Samuel Smith, of the Bengal Cavalry. 

At West Cowes, Rosalind, wife of Capt. Wagner, 
of Manareifed, Cardiganshire. 

In Belgrave-sq. Georgina, eldest and last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Dr. Winterbottom, of East 
Woodhay, Hants. 

Oct, 22. Martha, relict of John Bentley, esq. of 
Highbury-grange, Middlesex. ~ 

At Bury Lodge, Stanstead, Essex, aged 66, John 
Croil, esq. late of Haddingtonshire, N.B. 

At Blackburn, Lanc. aged 68, Mrs. Cunliffe. 

At Southport, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Joseph 
Heaton, of Manchester, and sister of the late 
Henry Pocock, esq. of Staple-inn, London, and 
Beech-hill, Usk. 

At Burlingham House, Norfolk, aged 84, Wm. 
Jary, esq. 

At Paris, aged 43, Lewis, second son of the late 
Henry Jonas, esq. 

_ Henry McCulloch, esq. of Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionary Office. 

Aged 48, Harriet, wife of Samuel Newson, gent. 
St. Clement’s, Ipswich. 

At Harbentonford, near Totnes, aged 30, Char- 
lotte-Johnstone, wife of Philip Pitt Nind, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Brighton, Anna-Maria-Georgiana, wife of 
Edward Robert Porter, esq. ve, ? 

an advanced age, Mrs. Elizabeth Rh 
>: Cavendish-sq. oi of 

Trafford Park, Lanc. aged 72, Laura-Anne 
wife of Sir Thomas Joseph de Trafford, Bart. She 
was the third dau. and coheir of Francis Colman, 
esq. of Hillesdon, co..Devon, was married in 1803, 


and has left 
Aged 28, George, eldest son of Richard 
esq. of Manchester-st. Manchester-sq. Walp, 
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Oct, 23. At Exmouth, Eliza, wife of William 
Cole Cole, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 29, Montague S. A. Day, 
esq. fifth son of the late Charles Day, esq. 

At Kensington, Ellen-Maria, wife of Horace 

les Downer, esq. 

At the Hatch, near Windsor, aged 68, Edward 
Driver, esq. late of Richmond-terr. Whitehall, the 
eminent land-surveyor. 

At hebeg wan Sussex, aged 76, John Lucas, esq. 
of Upper Tooting. 

At Belmont, near Ayr, Wm. Montgomerie, esq. 
late of the E. I. Civil Service. He was a cousin of 
the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, being the 
third son of Archibald Montgomerie, esq. brother 
to the 12th Earl, by Miss Chantry. He was no- 
ber eom a writer on the Madras establishment 

in L 

At Edinburgh, aged 83, Sir William Newbigging, 
F R.S.E. and Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh. He was the son of Robert 
Newbigging, esq. of Lanark, solicitor, by the dau. 
of John Brownlee, esq. commissary of Lanark, 
He was born at Lanark, and married in 1802 the 
third dau. of John Stewart, esq. of Eastcraigs, 
co. Edinburgh. He received the honour of knight- 
hood in 1838. 

At Westbury-upon-Trym, aged 45, Robert, third 
son of the late W. Thomas, esq. of Llanblethian, 
= brother of D. Thomas, esq. of Pwllwrach, 

am. 

Oct, 24, At Brook House, Eastry, Kent, aged 88, 
Mary, relict of Wm. Boteler, esq. and eldest and 
last surviving dau. of the late Capt. John Hervey, 
R.N. who died from the wounds he received when 
commanding H.M.S. Brunswick, in the action of 
the Ist June, 1794. 

At Mildenhall, aged 73, Frances, wife of Mr. 
Henry Childerstone, and dau. of the late John 
Fuller, esq. of Eriswell. 

t Cheshunt, aged 28, Anne, widow of John de 
Horne Christy, esq 


At Bayswater, Harriet, wife of John Cri , and 
youngest dau. of the late R. Sexton, esq. of Bun- 
gay, Suffolk. 


Aged 23, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of F. J. Crow, 
esq. of Park House, Gateshead. 

At Hastings, aged 82, Richard Fisher, esq. of 
Newark. 

In Euston-pl. aged 94, Mary, widow of Lemon 
Hart, esq. 
At Henley-on-Thames, aged 73, Henry Jackson, 


esq. 
At Melbourne Hall, Yorkshire, aged 77, Mrs. 
Anna Jane Meeke, of Kirkhammerton Hall. 
At Hastings, 62, Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Charies Noble, esq. of Old Burlington-st. 
At Enfield Highway, aged 23, Richard Walker 


er, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Goole, aged 52, Thomas Bartholo- 
mew, esq. for twenty-six years civil engineer and 
manager of works for the Aire and Calder Navi- 
gation Company. 

At Tavistock, aged 77, Miss Elizabeth Beauford ; 
and, 73, Miss Mary Beauford, who only sur- 
vived her sister one hour, in conseqnence of ex- 
cessive grief. They had resided together all their 
lives, and were noted for their charity and bene- 
volence. . 

Aged 57, George Concanen, esq. solicitor, of 
Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood-road. 

At 87, Henry Dawkins, esq. of Encombe, Sand- 
gate, Kent, and of Over Norton, Oxfordshire. 

Aged 67, Vincent George Dowling, esq. editor of 
Bell’s Life in London, and for fifty years con- 
nected with the press of London. 

Aged 48, Dudley Christopher Cary Elwes, esq. 
second son of the late K. C. Elwes, esq. of Great 
Billing, Northamptonshire. He married in 1829 
Sophie, third dau. of Capt. Rye. 

t Cheltenham, Anne, widow of Patrick Mait- 
iimaron Castle, Cupar-Fife. 
lence of Lieut. Hall, R.N.in her Ma- 


land, esq. of 
At the 
» Portsmouth, aged 44, Caroline- 


jesty’s 
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— 4, wife of Albert Matthews, ésq. Of Dina- 
pore, E. I. 

At Thames Ditton, aged 80, Sarah, relict of 
Robert Tidewell, esq. 

In Upper Montague-st. aged 64, John Turner, 
esq. late of the Bengal Med. Est. 

At Ashcott, Somerset, aged 55, Catherine, second 
dau. of the late George Warry, esq. of Shapwick. 

At Cheltenham, Honora-Tucker, wife of James 
Webster, esq. 

At the Rev. J. D. Ostrehan’s, the vicarage, 
Creech St. Michael, near Taunton,Augusta, second 
dau. of the late Robert Withy, esq. of Brenchley, 
Kent. - 

Oct. 26. At Brighton, aged 11, William, younger 
son of George Blake, esq. of Sussex-pl. Hyde-park. 

At Tollington Park, Islington, aged 69, Mary- 
Ann-Tupholm, widow of Capt. J. Hayman, an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Charlotte-Jane, 
wife of the Rev. George Mathias, M.A. Chaplain, 
eldest dau. of the late Edward Fletcher, esq. 

At Clapham-common, aged 27, John Wesley 
Nelson, esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, eldest son of the Rev. John Nelson, of Can- 


“a 

At Newport, I.W. aged 68, Sarah, relict of Mr. 
Robert Perkins, of Lymington, and dau. of the 
late John Braxton, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 31, Frederick Henry Secre- 
tan, surgeon, eldest son of the late James Thomas 
Secretan, esq. of Rowley Green, near Barnet. 

At Cheltenham, aged 56, Miss Maria Semple. 

. 27. Aged 60, Sophia, wife of Thomas 
Brewitt, esq. of Down Hall, Rayleigh, Essex. 

At Derby, aged 30, Mary, wife of C. S. Burnaby, 
esq. of East Retford, and second dau. of F. Jessop, 
esq. Quorn, near Derby. 

In London, Charles Hall, esq. of Uppingham. 

At Saxelby rectory, Leic. the residence of her 
grandson, the Rey. George Nesse Clark, aged 87, 
Sarah, relict of George Nesse Hill, esq. of Alcas- 
ton Manor, Shropshire. 

At Sawston hall, near Cambridge, aged 78, Ed- 
ward Huddlestone, esq. He was the third son of 
Ferdinand Huddlestone, esq. by Mary, dau. and 
sole heir of Timothy Lucas, esq. of that borough ; 
and sucoeeded his brother Major Richard Huddle- 
stone, who died without issue Sept. 15,1847. The 
deceased formerly resided at Purse Candle in Dor- 
setshire, and married Miss Sarah Burton, by whom 
he has left issue. His body was interred in the 
chancel of Sawston church on the 3d Nov. 

In London, Miss Jackson, only sister of the late 
J. G. Jackson, esq. architect, of Leamington. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, . Henry 


eimer. 

At Paris, Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Paterson Smith, 
of Chgster-pl. Regent’s-park, in the East India 
Company’s Service-on their Boog Establishment. 

Aged 68, Joseph Willday, esq. hat manufacturer, 
of on sine: Gaeta 

. 28. At Gogmagog s, Cambridge, 
52, the Right Hon. Harriett-Arundell tots en 
dolphin, Her maiden name was Stewart; she 
was married in 1824 to Lord Godolphin, and has 
left a numerous family. Her body was buried in 
the family vault at Stoke Pogeis, Bucks. 

At Merrion, near Dublin, aged 41, James Per- 
ceval Graves, esq. 

At Swindon, aged 88, Mrs. Kemble. 

Aged 20, Mary, fourth dau, of the Rev. William 
Parker, Rector of Little Comberton, Wore. 

At Putney, aged 44, James W. Ryan, esq. sut- 
geon, H.LE.C.S. 

ed 38, John Stevenson, of Regent-sq. and 
King’s-road, Bedford-row. 

At Old Down, aged 36, Robert Uphill, esq. one 
of the coroners for the northern division of So- 
merset. 

At Sharnford rectory, Maria, wife of the Rev: 
Henry Lacon Watson, Rector of that place, oo 
youngest dau, of Sir William Burnett, K.C.B. Di- 
rector-Gen. of Médical Department of the Navy. 
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Oct,29. At Sudbury, Derb. aged 25, Frederick 
Gore Boothby, esq. of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Brooke Boothby. 

ged 41, Anne, wife of Augustus Cooke, esq. 
surgeon, of Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 

At Ventnor, I.W., Robert Henderson, esq. advo- 
cate, Edinburgh, youngest son of Robert Hender- 
son, esq. of Allan Park, Stirling. 

At Littlebourne rectory, oged 42, Elizabeth, wife 
of Captain John James. 

Frederick, infant son of the Rey. C. F. Newell ; 
and on the 30th, Anne-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
C. F. Newell, Incumbent of Broadstairs, and dau. 
of the Right Hon. S. M. Lushington. 

At Wath-upon-Dearn, aged 36, Anne-Lucy, wife 
of G. P. Nicholson, esq. solicitor. 

At Cowley Grove, Middlesex, aged 55, Richard 
Bury Palliser, esq. of Castlewarden, co. Kildare. 

At Lee Park House, Blackheath,Miss Mary Price 
Tanner, niece of the late John Tanner, esq. of 
Grove-lane, Camberwell. 

At Knowle Hall, Warwicksh. aged 22, Isabella- 
Catherine, wife of Robert Emilius Wilson, esq. and 
dau. of the late John Jones, esq. of Portland-place, 
London, and Derry Ormond, Cardiganshire. 

In Montague-st. Portman-sq. aged 66, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Winstanley, second dau. of the late Cle- 
ment Winstanley, esq. of Braunstone House, Leic. 
and sister to the present Clement Winstanley, esq. 
A coroner’s inquest returned as their verdict— 
“ Disease of the heart.” She was sister to the late 
Mrs. Charles Pochin, of Barkby Hall, whose me- 
lancholy death by fire, while reading in bed in 
London, occurred a few months ago. 

At Puslinch, aged 61, Marianne Yonge. dau. of 
the late Rey. James Yonge, of Puslinch. 

Oct, 30. At Cambridge, Harriett, wife of Mr. R. 
P. Hardman, and eldest dau. of the late Ovid Top- 
ham, esq. of the Hornsey-road, London. 

At Great Malvern, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late William Horsley, esq. 

At Ramsgate, aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth Jackson, 
of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. _ 

Suddenly, at Bath, Mr. George Miller, solicitor, 
formerly of Sherborne. 

Aged 81, Maria, widow of Capt. James Nash, 
H.E.I.C.S. late of Oak Hill, Dawlish. 

At Plymouth, aged 67, Sophia wife of John 
Saunders, esq. 

At Dartmouth, R. Toswell, esq. 

Aged 84, James Webster, esq. of Cheltenham. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Exeter, 
Mary, relict of J. E. Winsloe, esq. formerly of 
Collipriest House, Tiverton. 

t Kingsdown, Bristol, aged 62, Miss Catherine 
Frances Blackburn. 

Oct. 31. At Brighton aged 67, Edward Brans- 
field, esq. R.N. the first Surveyor of the South 
Shetland Islands, &c. lying to the southward of 
Cape Horn. 

At Hastings, aged 36, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Christopher James Campbell, esq. Assist- 
ant Secretary to the General Post Office. 

At Ramsgate, and late of Stone House, Pimlico, 
aged 58, William Clarke, esq. 

At West Lydford, William Hungerford Colston, 

D.C.L. Fellow of New College, Oxford, Deputy 
Lieutenant and Magistrate of Somersetshire, only 
son of William Hungerford Colston, Rector of 
West Lydford, D.D. He was shooting with Mr. 
Neville and Mr. Tudway, of Wells, when his death 
was caused by the accidental discharge of a gun, 
which shattered his knee in so dreadful a manner 
that amputation of the limb was considered the 
only remedy, but he sank from exhaustion before 
it was completed 

At West Brixton, aged 27, John Wilson Du- 
bourg, of Park-cresc. Chapel, Clapham. 

At the residence of the Bishop of Chichester, 
== Anne-st. aged 69, J, B. Freeland, esq. of 

ich 

At Walthamstow, Ann, second dau. of the late 
John Wm. Goss, e 

At Whalley, Lan. at an advanced age, Eliza- 
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beth, relict of the Rev. Henry Heathcote, Rector 
of Bix, Oxfordshire, and last surviving sister of 
the late Rear-Adm. Master, of Bath. 

At Kensington, aged 28, Vincent, youngest son 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt. 

Harriet-Isabella, relict of Lieut.-Gen. James 
Montgomerie, Col. of the 30th Regt. formerly 
of Skelmorlie Castle, Ayrshire, brother to the 
12th Earl of Eglington. ‘She was the daughter of 
Thomas Jackson, esq. of Westbury, Glouc. was 
married in 1810, and left a widow in 1829. 

Aged 54, at Dulwich-hill, Thomas Pell Platt, 
esq. late of Childs-hill, Hampstead, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823. 

At Buckland rectory, Surrey, aged 78, Mary, 
relict of Edward Berkeley Portman, esq. M.P. of 
Bryanston, co. of Dorset, father of the present 
Lord Portman. She was the eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Edward Hulse, Bart. of Breamore House, 
Hants. by Mary, dau. of John Lethieullier, esq. and 
was married in-1816. 

At Southampton, Elizabeth-Crow, relict of Capt. 
Peter Rainier, R.N., C.B., of Southampton, who 
died in 1836 (see his memoir in our vol. v. p. 
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At Dunkerque, France, John Robinson, esq. 
late of Horton, Bucks, eldest surviving son of the 
late Anthony Robinson, esq. of Hatton Garden. 

At Rye, aged 82, Mrs. "Saunders, widow of James 
Saunders, e esq. 

At Woolley Hall, Berks, Jane-Elizabeth, wife of 
Sebastian Smith, esq. of Connaught-place West. 

At Cheltenham, Ann, only surviving dau. of the 
late Nathaniel Warren, esq. of Niel’s Town House, 
co. Dublin, and M.P. in the Irish House of Com- 
mons. 

Aged 74, Ann, relict of D. S. Waters, esq. of 
Coventry. 

Lately. George Anderson, the Clown. He com- 
mitted suicide by throwing himself from a second 
floor window, Upper Graystoke-pl. Fetter-lane. 

AtVienna,Count Maurice Dietrichstein, who was 
Austrian Ambassador in England for some time up 
to August 1848. 

At sea, on his passage to England, William 
Hunt, esq. This gallant officer never recovered 
the injury he had received at Rangoon, where his 
lamented father, Captain and Paymaster of the 
80th, fell from fever. Lieut. Hunt was so esteemed 
by his brother officers that they ordered a monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory in Thomas’s 
Church, Dublin. 

Dr. Scholz, one of the most distinguished orien- 
tal scholars of Germany. He was senior meme r 
of the Faculty of Theology at Bonn, and a Pro- 
fessor in the University of that town. He studied 
Persian and Arabic under the celebrated Sylvestre 
de Lacy ; brought out a new critical edition of the 
New Testament, for which he consulted innume- 
rable original documents ; made a complete lite- 
rary and scientific exploration of Alexandria, 
Cairo, Central Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mar- 
marica, &c. and published accounts thereof. He 
has bequeathed his valuable collection of Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Roman manuscripts, antiquities 
and coins, together with his very valuable library, 
to the University of Bonn. 

At New Orleans, aged 44, Henry Stretton, esq. 
second son of the late William Thomas Stretton, 
esq. of Fitzroy-sq. London, and Laurel Lodge, 
Twickenham. 

Nov. 1. At Bowdon, Cheshire, George Barton, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. He 
was called to the bar April 20, 1838. 

Aged 86, Harriet, widow of James Bush, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

At Streatham, aged 79, John Henry Capper, esq. 
formerly of the Secretary of State’s Office, White- 
hall, having been in the Home Department fifty- 
three years. He served under seventeen succes- 


sive Secretaries of State, and held the appointment 
of Superintendant of Convicts for thirty years. 
At Boulogne, aged 56, George Chilton, esq. Q.C. 
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Recorder of the city of Gloucester, He was called 
to the bar of the Inner Temple June 16, 1820: 

At Aylesbury, aged 58, John Dell, esq 

At Brighton, aged 22, Grizilda-Emms, wife of 
Capt. Charles Fanshawe, — Eng. and only 
dau. of Major-Gen. Harding, C.B 

At Lordship Lodge, Tottenham, aged 83, Joseph 
Fletcher, esq. of Union Dock, Limehouse. 

At Clifton, aged 79, Miss Floyer, dau. of the late 
Augustus Floyer, esq. of Blundestone, Suffolk. 

At Dover, Lady Charlotte Goold, sister of the 
Ear! of Kenmare. She was the daughter of Valen- 
tine the Ist Earl, by his first wife, the Hon. Char- 
lotte Dillon, third dau. of Henry llth Viscount 
Dillon ; was married in 1802 to Sir George Goold, 
Bart. of Old Court, co. Cork, and had a numerous 
family. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 79, Anne, relict of 
John Macnab, of Newton, Perthshire, esq. and 
eldest son of the late Duncan Stewart of Ardsheal. 

At Hythe, Kent, aged 81, Mary-Jane, wife of 
a | Mackeson, esq. 

J. Marsland, esq. of Clifton. 

Aged 53, Sarah, wife of William St. Quintin, 
esq. of Scampston Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Holborn Wood, Ticehurst, aged 77, James 
Tomsett, esq. 

Nov. 2. At Jersey, aged 62, Frederick Burchell, 
esq. Lieut. W. Middlesex Reg. and of the late 2d 
Provisional Battalion of Militia. 

At Denbigh, Catherine, wife of Wood Gibson, 
esq. of Hope, near Manchester. 

At Cairnhill, Ayrshire, Catherine, eldest dau. 
= late Wm. Downe Gillon, esq. of Ballhouse, Scot- 
and. 

At Chippenham, Wilts, aged 78, Harry Gold- 


ney, esq. 

In Holles-place, Chelsea, Miss Holles, at an ad- 
vanced age. 

At Kensington, the residence of her daughter, 
Mrs. Forrester, aged 74, Mariah-Susannah, widow 
of Edward Horton, esq. formerly of Baker-street. 

In James-st. Buckingham-gate, aged 79, Chas. 
Knyvett, esq. of Sonning, Berks. 

At Paddington, aged 79, John Christopher Loch- 
ner, esq. 

At “Brighton, aged 38, Louisa, wife of William 
Shrubrick Martin, and dau. of William Henry 
Halt, esq. M.D. Enfield, Middlesex. 

Aged 17, Albert-Edward, second son of Henry 
Mawley, esq. of Gower-st. 

rtha, relict of Samuel Meredith, esq. Brixton. 

At Totnes, aged 79, Miss Michell. 

In Manchester-st. Portman-sq. Maria, widow of 
— Percy, esq. M.D. 

t Leamington, aged 54, Mary-Ann, widow of 
Thomas Potts, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

At Whittington-lodge, near Worcester, aged 61, 
William Hoel Probyn, esq. eldest son of the late 
Rey. W. Probyn, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Pershore, 
and of Longhope, and Chancellor of St. David’s. 

At Mudeford, aged 31, Herbert Symonds, esq. 
son of the late Richard Symonds, esq. of Tarrant 
Monkton, Dorset. 

At Ealing, aged 93, at the house of her son, Js. 
Tattersall, M.D. Mary, relict of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Dechair Tattersall, Rector of Westbourne. 
Sussex, and Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, 
and Chaplain to King George the Third. Jane, 
her youngest daughter, was married to Granville 
Hastings Wheler, esq. of Otterden Place, Kent, 
and died in 1843 without surviving issue. This 
venerable lady enjoyed strong bodily health, 
never absenting herself from both morning and 
evening service when performed at her parish 
church. She had a fall a few months ago, which 
confined her to her room ; and ever since she has 
been prayed for weekly, by a congregation who 
remembered her with respect and affection, on 
account of her constant attention to her religious 
duties. 

Nov. 3. By being thrown from his gig, Mr. Ed- 
ward Chuck, an eminent maltster of Ware. 

At Axbridge, Elizabeth, widow of the Rey. Ed- 
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ward Crosse, for many years Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Colchester. 

Aged 81, J. W. Finlayson, esq. of Southampton. 

At Brighton, 85, Francis Gore, esq. for- 
merly Governor of Bermuda and Upper Canada. 

At St. Stephen’s parsonage, Shepherd’s-bush, 
Middlesex, aged 20, Arthur, youngest son of the 
me ay G. J. Hagzitt, @ Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Lancaster, Edward Hassall, esq. member of 
the Society of British Artists. 

At Bucklow Hill, Cheshire, aged 41, Harriet- 
Craven, relict of William Hewitt, esq. solicitor, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Fletcher, esq. oi 
Manchester.: 

At Enniskillen, aged 84, Patrick Lowe, a pen- 
sioner from the 52nd Light Infantry. He formed 
one of the forlorn hope at Badajoz, where he per- 
sonally captured the governor of that fortress, for 
which he obtained a large reward. He also was 
— at Waterloo, and had a medal with thirteen 


“a West Drayton, Middlesex, aged 79, Comm. 
Robert Lowthian, R.N. He entered the service in 
1793 on board the Queen Charlotte 100, and in the 
Royal George of the same force, the ip 01 
Lord Bridport, he was present in the battle of the 
Ist of June. In June 1797 he sailed to the West 
Indies as master’s mate of the York 74, and having 
seen much boat service, he was confirmed Lieu- 
tenant Nov. 2, 1799. He was afterwards senior 
Lieutenant of the Trusty 50, Inconstant 36, Brazen 
18, Helder 32, and finally of the Bellerophon and 
Scarborough 74’s. He was ie Commander in 
1813, aud went on half-pay in Jan. 1814, since 
which time he had not been ag employed. 
His wife died in October last, 

At Kensington, aged 69, Mr. iliiam Nash, for- 
merly for 38 years steward of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, Southwark. 

At Edgbaston, William Wallen Rodgers, esq. of 
the late firm of John Rodgers and Son, of Bir- 
—s and formerly of Chiswell-street, Lon- 

on. 

Aged 72, in Chester-pl. Regent’s-park, Eliza- 
beth Shaw, dau. of the late James and Elizabeth 
Shaw, and granddau. of the late George Chapman, 
esq, of Upton, near Atherstone. 

At Addington-park, Antonetta-Maria, wife of 
the Rev. John Sumner, Rector of Southchurch ; 
only daughter of the Rev. John Edwards, Canon 
of Durham. 

In Grosyenor-st. aged 76, Thomas West, esq 

At Hessle Grange, near Hull, Charlotte, rife of 
John Thomas Wright, esq. 

Nov.4,. At Greenwich, Emma-Rasehorn, second 
dau. of the late Isaac Bristow, esq. 

Aged 36, William Brooks, esq. of Clarendon 
House, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

At the Royal Dock ard, Deptford, aged 26, Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of . William Bruce. 

At Cuckfield, Sussex, Elizabeth Catherine, eldest 
dau. of Lovel Byass, esq. 

At Athlone, the Right Hon. Anne dowager 
Viscountess Castlemaine. She was the daughter 
of the late Arthur French, esq. and aunt to Lord 
De Freyne ; was married in 1790, and was left a 
widow in 1840, having had issue nine sons, of 
whom the present Viscount and four brothers sur- 
vive, and three daughters. 

At Lynn, aged 77, Francis Clowes, esq. formerly 
of Snettisham, Norfolk. 

At Bewdley, aged 83, Thomas Howard Crane, 
esq. late Alderman under the old Corporation. 

At Castle Thorpe, Bucks, aged 67, Christopher 

Drake, esq. 
By the upsetting of a boat on the Isis, near 
Sandford, William Llewellyn Howe, an under- 
graduate ‘of Jesus college, Oxford. He was a native 
of Cardiff, where he has left a widowed mother 
childless. 

Aged 75, Sarah, widow of Dayid Abarbanel 
Lindo, esq. of Mansell-st. Goodman’s-fieids. 

At Kippax-hall, near Leeds, aged 34, Francis 
Hastings Medhburst, esq. 
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At ae, My oes 94, Theodore Price, 
. of Harbo: 1. vag 
oot Stretton, St State the seat of Lieut.-Gen. Monck- 
oof 81 , Anne, widow of John Groom Smythe, 
f Hilton, near Wolverhampton. 

. aged 23, Hervey Vaughan Wil- 
iifed sr sy of Christ Church, eldest son of the 
Hon. Mr, Justice Vaughan Williams, 

Nov. 5. At Littlehampton, Sussex, 32, 
James Hill Albony, Capt. in the 21st Roy North 
British Fusiliers 


At Cleveland. House, Wolverhampton, aged 56, 
John Barker, esq. late High Sheriff, Deputy Lieut. 
and Magistrate for Staffordshire. 

we Borne. Notts, aged 16, Susannah Hepzhi- 

dau. 0 Dr. er, late of le, 
Northamptonshire, and sister of Mrs. D. Nutt, of 


bes "Piasite Risborough, aged 81, John Ed- 
monds, 1 oad. late of the Strand. 

In Regent-sq, Gray’s-inn-road, Joseph West 
Galton, esq. of Her Majesty’s General Post-oftice. 

In ° sae Virginia, wife of the Rev. Francis 


At "eikbsk, aged 56, John Lewis Provost, of 
Suffolk-pl. Agent and Consul for Switzerland. 
At Brighton, aged 56, James Reade, esq. of 
wer Berkeley-sq. London. 
At Brompton, aged 58, D.S. Young, esq. late 
n-gen. of the Madras Medical Service. 
ov. 6. At Ulstone Grove, near Helensburgh, 
N.B, Roger Aytoun, esq. late of Hastings, formerly 
Capt. 92nd Regt. third son of the late Major-Gen. 
Aytoun, of Inchdairnie. 
At Mickleham aged ” aga only surviv- 
ing son of G. P. 
At Dalston, aged rd "Matilda, relict of Jessie 
Craddeck. 
At Southampton, aged 74, Elizabeth, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Wm. Dixon, Royal Artillery. 
At Camden-road Villas, aged 42, George Haw- 
kins, jun. esq. 
At Hurs a, aged 73, Elizabeth, relict of 


At Ansty Piclinae, Léic. Selina, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Martin, and only dai. of the late John 
Frewen Turner, esq. of Cold Overton Hall, and 
sister of Thomas Frewen Turner, esq. late “MP. 
for South ag esey ue and of Charles Hay Frewen, 
esq. M.P. for East Sussex. 

At Charleville, co. Wicklow, aged 5 months, the 
Hon. Charles Monck, youngest child of Viscount 
Monck. 

At Broomlands, near Tunbridge Wells, aged 56, 
Mrs. Bingham Richards. 

At Woolwich, in ident 
while in the discharge of his ply on tenn the 
Defence convict-ship, of which he was Deputy 
Governor, aged 47, Capt, James Sargeaunt, late of 
the 13th Light Dragoons. 

At Letherhead, Surrey, aged 71, Mary, relict of 
Thomas Tegg, esq. of Cheapside, publisher, 

At Cheltenham, aged 41, Margaret-Logie, wife 
of Andrew Walker, esq. late of the Ceylon ‘Civil 
Service. 

Nov. 7. At Upper Clapton, at the residence of 
his son-in-law the Rev, S. B. Bergne, aged 75, 
Edward Fowler, esq. of Lincoln. 

In Bath, aged 85, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 

rge r, D. D. Rector of Stepney, Middlesex, 
dau, of the late Rev. Henry Heathcote, Rector of 
Walton-on-the-Hill, Lanc. and grand-dau. of the 
first. Sir William Heathcote, of Hursley, Hants, 


At Yarmouth, aged 58, Lieut. Philip Heath, R.A. 
third son of the late Captain Heath, o Hemlington. 
at p5 eee, Pheebe-Anne, wife of Abraham Hil- 


use, esq, 

°At his nephew’s at Hengrave, Suffolk, aged 84, 

John L , esq. of Ardleigh. 

m... E n-pl. New-road, aged 37, Mr. John E. 
eoey, an ie Wilts, comic vocalist, 

ut => ed 87, Mrs, Potticary 

At Ch Elizabeth-Kelly, eldest daw, of 
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the late ‘aoe Stace, esq. of the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich 

Aged 86, Frances, relict of Cotton Thompson, 
esq. of Ketton, near Stamford. 

At Hartley’ Wintney, Hants, Anne, bus 4 of 
Francis Tweddell, esq. Threepwood, Northum' 

At Sheringham’ Hall, Norfolk, 2, Catoline- 
Alice ; and, aged 10 months, ion, daus. of H. 
R. Upcher, esq 

"Now. 8. ‘Aged 27, Elizabeth-Ann, wife of the 
Rey. John J. Day, M.A. Curate of St. Matthew’s, 
Denmark Hill, and eldest dau. of Capt. Hy. Nelson. 

In London, ‘aged 68, George Emery, esq. a 
puty-Lieut. for that county, and a Capt. in the 
Dorset Militia. 

At Brighton, Harriet, widow of John Charles 
Hall, esq. of Bloomsbury-pl. and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, and eldest dau. of Joseph Gardiner, esq. of 
High e, and of ed oy stage 

ighbury, “Se 68, a widow of Colonel 
hietaniee Hind ngal A 

At St. Jonn's"Wakeneld, aged 85, Joseph 
Priestley, esq. 

J. H. Reynolds, esq. clerk of og County Court 
of Hampshire for the Isle of Wight. 

At Margate, aged 62, P. Truefitt, esq. late of 
Andover House, Fulham. 

At Brighton, aged 94, Jane, relict of William 
Weld, esq. of Kensington Gravel-pits. 

Nov. 9. At Stonehouse, aged 68, Js. Bleazby, esq. 

At Trumpington, Camb, aged 72, Jane, widow of 
Thomas Burrows, esq. of Limehouse 

At Tunbridge, aged 75, Anne, , widow of John 
Carnell, esq. of West Peckham. 

Aged "65, Mrs. Henly, wife of Abraham Henly, 
esq. of Lickhill House, Calne, and mother of Mr, 
T. L. Henly, the newly-elected Mayor of that 
place. 

Mary, wife of the Rey. William H. Stevens, 
Curate of Stoke-next-Guildford. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Miss Catharine Wright. 

Nov. 10. At Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 60, 
Frederick Rushbrook Clause, esq. R.N. 

In Navingiee-#- Keanitigion 104d; aged 56, R. 
L. W. Cooper, esq. 

Aged 84, L Elizabeth, relict of John Farley, esq. 
of Clapham-comm mon 

In Devonshire-pl. Maida-hill, aged 61, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Vale, esq 

At Upper Berkeley-st. “London, aged 26, Agnes 
Constance, youngest dau. of the late Rey. Ed- 
ward Thomas Vaughan, Vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester. 

Nov. 11. Aged 51, Charles — esq. of 
Holmefield House, near Ferrybridg: 

Aged 75, Elizabeth, widow of Foseph Darton, 
esq: of Temple Dinsley, Herts. 

At Lrg ie Wells, Jane Fotheringham, relict 
of Lieut. Halles, K.H. and eldest dau. of Sir Ro- 
bert Campbell, Bart. 

At Cheetham Hill, Manchester, aged 69, Thomas 
Hollins, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law W. Worts, esq. 
surgeon, Colchester, aged 96, Mrs, Sawyer. 

Nov. 12. At Royden i East Peckham, Kent, 
aged 43, W. Cook, jun. 

‘ At Brighton, aged 84, “John Halkett, esq. of the 

Ibany. 

At York-st, Portman-square, London, 5 
ste Alexander Mercer, C.B. 63rd ngal 

. Inf. 

At the residence of her sister at Countess Weir, 
near Exeter, Elizabeth, relict of Lucius O’Brien, 
esq 

Foo 13. At Bideford, aged 67, Eliza, reljct of 
the late W. Bartlett, esq. 

In Portman-sq. the Dowager Lady Macnaghten, 

At the residence of Edward Wallis, esq. o 
Hessle, near Hull, aged 60, John Prest, 

York. He took a warm interest in every sie 
society in York connected with the Establ 
Church, and in all the Lr phy charitable in: 
tions. To many he served as president nat 
surer, and their several committees Scvapied 
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nearly the whole of his time. In 1837 he became 
amember of the House Committee of the York 
Hospital, and in 1840 treasurer of the York School 
for the Blind. The new church of Holgate and 
the girls’ school without Micklegate Bar were 
both founded chiefly through his exertions. He 
has left a widow and a numerous family. 

At her residence in Sherborne, Anne, relict of 
John Melliar, esq. only dau. of the late W. De- 
venish, esq. of Sydling, Dorset. 

Nov. 14. At York, Lieut.-Col. Magenis, late of 
the 27th Foot, and Inspecting Field Officer of the 
York Recruiting District. He was an officer of 
distinguished services, and had a siver medal with 
three clasps, for Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

At Mount Radford, aged 67, Samuel Maunder, 
esq. one of the Magistrates of Exeter, 

Aged 11, Eliza-Pheebe, only daughter of Mr. 
Charles Mitchell, of Edith Grove, New Brompton, 
and Red Lion Court, Fleet-st. 

Nov. 15. At Stamford, aged 21, Mrs. Mary Bel- 
grave, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Jeremiah 
Belgrave, Rector of Preston, Rutland. ~ 

E. F. Burbridge, esq. of Dedham House, Essex. 

In Newman-st. aged 84, Miss Susannah De 
third dau. of the Rev. Peter Debary, former y 
Vicar of Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hants. 
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At Psat) aged 77, Thomas Gilbert Gar- 


land, 

Wov. 1 16. At Clifton, Ann, wife of Sir Benjamin 
Outram, C.B., F.R.S. Inspector of Fleets and Hos- 
pitals. ’She was the dau. of William Scales, esq. 
and relict of Captain Richard Corne, R.N.; and 


Nov. 17. At Headington, 
Joseph Appleton, esq. late of Henley-on-Thames, 

At Sidmouth, aged 81, Charlotte-Augusta, relict 
of Robert Foote, esq. and the last surviving child 
of the Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Frederick Keppel, 
Bishop of Exeter, who died in 1777. 

At Netherton, Frances, wife of Sir Edmund §. 

Prideaux, Bart. She was the youngest Ges dau. of the 
late Edmund Lamplugh Irton, e: 
Cumberland, by his second wits Hierro a dau. of 
John Hayne, esq. of Ashbourn Green, co. Derby. 
She became in 1842 the third wife of Sir Edmund 
Prideaux. 

At his residence, Ur TY: Exeter, Lieut.- 
Gen. Alfred Richards, C.B., H.E.I.C.8. 

Nor. 18. At the Hotel "de Castiglione, Paris, 
aged 42, Emily, wife of George Waugh, esq. of 
Great James-st. Bedford-row, solicitor. 

At Brighton, Eliza, wife of John Pollard Wil- 
loughby, esq. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
































Deaths i la } 3 
Week ending l | 2s 
Saturday, | Under) 15 to| 60 and | Age not | | Total. Males. | Females. | 2 t 
15. 60. | upwards. specified.  e 
Oct. 30. | 548 | 317 222 | 1 | 1088 561 527 1400 
Nov. 6.] 538} 340 198 | 20 1096 || 575 521 || 1655 
» 13./)] 499] 321 167 43 | 1030 520 510 i 1450 
» 20.] 432] 317 172 1 = =6| 922 487 435 | 1490 
| 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 19. 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. a Beans. Peas. 

8. d, s. d. 8. d. d. 8. d. s. d. 

39 11 30 2 18 7 27 8 35 4 32 6 














PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 8s. to 41. 4s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 77. 10s. 


a 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 22 
Hay, 31. Os. to 37. 18s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 10, 8s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 4/, 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ...... 00cee+0+28 2d.to 38. 8d. 
Mutton ...........38 Od. to4s. 64d. 
Veal....cscsceee0e28 8d. to4s. Od. 
Pork .... ..00 000+ 06 28 10d. to 38. 10d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Noy. 22. 
Beasts......... 4,776 Calves 211 
SheepandLambs 25,150 Pigs 365 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 19. 


Walls Ends, &c. 14s. 0d. to 23. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 3d. 


Other sorts, 14s. 9d. to 16s. Od, 
Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From October 26, to November 25, 1852, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
+4 


| Fahrenheit’ s Therm, 






















































































. . od ° 
sas 2 é Se) a | Re g8| 3 3e| 8 
SIS E 2.) & | weather. IBS s|2 eal § Weather 
oS joy! ws | eather. sale ls ° ‘ " 
i ona * RA ma | (PR oa* — 9 
je ae Pe lin. pts. i ov. ° | ° | ° fin, pts. 
26 | 40 | 47 | 46 28, 76 rain || 11 | 47 | 51 | 46 29, 51 | cloudy, rain 
27 | 39 | 47 | 46 | , 84 constant rain | 12 | 47 | 51 | 46 | , 56 |hvy. rain, fair 
28 | 41 | 51 | 47 29, 40 cloudy, do. | 13 | 45 | 48.) 46] , 48 | cldy. rn. sleet 
29 | 42 | 46 | 47 | , 75 |do. do. || 14 | 46 | 52 | 51), 38 | do. do. 
30 | 57 | 57 | 53 | , 66 | do. (15 | 51 | 57 | SL), 15 do. do. 
81 | 53} G1 | 53, 64 |'do. rain | 16 | 55 | 52 | 48 | , 18) do. do. 
N.1| 55| 58 59, 74) —~ | 17 | 53 | 57 750 | =, 29) do. do. 
2| 58 | 60 | 54 = , 53 /\do. d | 18 | 45 | 50 | 47 |, 87 | do. fair 
3/53/56 48 ,67 lfe.cldy.hy.rn.|| 19 | 45 | 50 46 |30, 10 do. rain 
4|53| 57 61 +4 (do. do. rain || 20 | 47 | 51 | 47 |29, 80 | do. do. 
5 | 55/6) 47) 39 ||do. do. | 21 (48 | 56} 48| , 36|rain 
6 | 48| 55 | 57) ;70/\do.do. rain || 22 | 42 | 47/| 43| , 10 | do. cloudy 
7| 49 | 57 | 56 , 90 ‘cloudy, fair | 23 40 | 43 44 | , 00} do. 
8 | 59 | 63 | 58 30,07 | do. do. | 24! 44/49 | 43) , 50 | cloudy 
9| 55/60 57 415 do. do. | 25 43/45/46 | | 90 | fair, rain 
10 | 48 | 57 | 46 29,17 do. 
_ DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
sdigs 2, 2 ges 4 
o| 6 % é oo SN.LM.: : & 
Z2\S8 33 0 we Sodsd 8 Es. Bills, 
@) jus ing & SBE BS ES £1000. 
gi i! 23 28 &B AESVE OND = 
[3] a @) a os M cs 
°o Min 9 ” A=} 
27——| 994 100} 1033 ef ohare 85 cast | 74pm. 
28224 | 99% 1003 163} 6 74 pm. 
292243’ 998 100% 103} 6} —-———— 87 pm 74 pm. 
30.224 | 993 | 100} 1033-275 84pm. 275 78 pm. 
2'2244 99% | 1003 1038 6} 993112 —— 87pm. 74 77pm. 
3.2244 99} | 1003 1033 6} —— 111} 8587 pm.) 75 pm. 
4.2233 992 | 1003 |1033| 6} 275 8588pm. 75 pm. 
52243) 992 | 1004 1032 64 | 983; — (275 84pm. | 74 77 pm. 
6/224 | 99% | 100} |103 | 73 pm. 
8/2233! 993 | 1005 |103 | 274 |87 24 pm.| 73 76 pm. 
91223 | 993 | 1003 |103}| 6} | 993| 275 84 86 pm.|——- 
10:2233| 993 | 1003 |103}| 6} |—\——.275} 84 83 pm. 72 76 pm. 
11/2234, 99% | 1004 |1033| 6} |_|. 83 pm. | 72 75 pm. 
12|2233| 99% | 1003 (1033! 6} (——_ ——274 | | 72 75 pm. 
13——| 99% | 100} 1033;/——|——-. —— 275}, 83 pm. 72 pr. 
15\——| 998 | 1004 |103 |__—__|__ | 85 pm. 75 pm? 
16222 | 99% | 1004 |103 | 63 983, —— —_ 84 pm. | 70 73 pm. 
17'2223, 993 | 1003 |103 | 64 99 —-|——| 81 pm. | 70 pm. 
19222 | 100 | 1003 1033 —-————-. 277 |__| 73 70 pm. 
20223 | 100g | 1002 [1035 —- —|— 2754, 69 72pm. 
22/2233) 1003 | 1014 |10¢} —- —|—— 80 pm. | 72 69 pm. 
23/3234) 100g | 101g | 11033} 63 |——||275 | 83pm. | 69 pm. 
24/223 | 1008 | 1013 {1033 100 |—\277 |_|_ 68 pm. 
25/223 | 1005 | 101} |103%) 6} 275 | 72 pm. 
26/223 | 100% 101g |104° 6} | 80 83 pm. 70 73 pm. 
| | | | | 
| | 
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Coigny, G. J. E. F. 
de 195 
Coke, E. F. 518. J. 
H. 412 
Coker, C. 521, 628 
Colborne, Dr.W. H. 
302. Hon.G. 301. 
W. 301 
Colby, Capt. C. 106. 
. 629 
Cole, A. W. 86. E. 
214, 322, 659. F. 
L. 111. M. 107. 
M. A. 107, 211, 
W. H. 210 
Coleman, J. 433 
Coles, A. M. 321. 
R. G. 305. M. 435 
Collett, W. 192 
Colling, M. A. 550 
Collingwood, W. 630 
Collins, D. H. 
546. M. 439. R. 
549. 8.213. W. 
J.631. W. H. 89 
Collinson, G. J. 628 
Colls, J. F. 409. 
Collyer, C. 323. 
Colmore, Mrs. C. F. 
C. 410 
Colston, W. H. 660 
Colthurst, M. 656 
Colville, Hon, Mrs. 
C. R. 193. C.H. 
412. Lord 192, 
Rt. Hon, A. Lady 
109 
Colyer, E. 107 
Comber, D. 89. 
108 
Combermere, Gen. 
Vise, 517 


E. 


Compton, C. 436. 


J. T. 550 
XXXVIII. 


Coneanen, G, 659 
Coney, F. 326. 
Coningham, 
519 
Connor, G. H. 194 
Conroy, Sir J. 408 
Conry, B. T. 522. 
Constable, W. J.R. 
631. W. B. 324 
Cook, G. S. 547. 
J. E. 632. W. 662 
Cooke, A. 660. J. 
E. 88. 
Cookes, A. J.L. 412 
Cookson, E. 409 
Coombe, R. 438 
Coombs, T. 107 
Cooper, A. 433, 518. 
E. P. 409. F. 
211. F. E. 87. 
H. J. 630. H. L. 
409. M. 214. Mrs. 
437. R. 301. R. 
L. W. 662 
Coote, C. E. C. 520. 
H. 630. M. A. 87. 
Mrs. C. E. 435 
Copland, A. 3924. 
W. G. F. 109 
Copleston, Mrs. E. 
A. 519 
Copperthwaite, A. 
658 
Corbett, E. 408,630. 
E. M. 519. J.R. 
520. J. W. 194 
Corbyn, Dr. F. 193 
Corlett, J. 411 
Corney, A. M. 630. 
E. 630 
Cornwall, P. M.210 
Cornwell, W. 192 


Mrs. 


C- Corrance, H. F. 410 


Corrie, J. 302 
Cousens, W. R. 518 
Cosserat, G. P. G. 
303 
Coster, J. 302 
Costobadie, Capt. J. 
P. 89 
Cotes, C. J. 212. 
P. 108 
Cotgreave, S. 110 
Cottray, W. 549 
Cottam, S. E. 433 
Cotter, C. P. 304. J. 
R. 87 
Cotterill, C. 192 
Cottingham,J.G.411 
Cottle, J. 301 
Cotton, G. E. L. 86, 
M. A. 214. R. L. 
518. S. 438 
Courcey, A. de 323. 
M. de 409 
4S 
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Court, Miss L. 326 

Courtenay, Lady E. 
213. Lady A. M. 
301 

Cousins, E. 631 

Coventry, Hon. J- 
1 


08 
Cowell, F.A. L, 630. 
W. W. 108 
Cowper, Coet. Hon. 
W.-F. 8 


Cox, A. P. on Cc, 
657. C. H. 326. 
Col. W. 410 
G.W. 110. M. R. 
521. R. M. 519 

Coxe, H. O. 409 

Coyne, J. 324 

Crabbe, S. 655, 326 


’ Cracklow, C. 549 


Craddock, M. 662 
Cradock, I. 630 
Craig, A. 214. R.R. 
408 
Craigmyle, A. 324 
Cramp, F. 522 
Crane, T. H. 661 
Craufurd,Col. J.302 
Craven, A. 87 
Crawfurd, Lt. 
655. P. 214 
Creasy, H. 659. W. 
657 
Cree, Dr. E. H. 522 
Cresswell, Capt. W 
194 


A. 


Creyke, Mrs. 87 
Cribb, S. L. 108 
Crickitt, R. E. 303 
Cripps, E. 196 
Cris wes A. T. 518 
Crisp, R. 656 
Crispin, Comm, W. 
5 


17 
Croft, C. 195. T. 
551. P.J. 411 
Croil, J. 658 
Croker, Col. W, 433 
Croll, A. A, 517 
Croly, R. 628 
Crommelin, W. A. 
630 
Cronyn, S. 88 
Crookshank, 212 
Crosland, M. 522 
Crosse, E. 661 
Crossley, F. 89 
Crosthwaite, W. M. 
301 
Crow, E. 659 
Crowder, A. J. 631. 
Lt. W. G. 437 
Crowdy, A. 436 
Crum, M. 630 
Crump, E. 630 
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Cubitt, Capt. H. A. 
196. H. 550 
Culverwell, H. 196 
Cumberbatch, Mrs. 
A, C, 193 
Cumberland, 0. 409 
Cumming, A. 408. 
A. G. 194, Ens. 
A. E, 432. G. W. 
195. I. 303 
Cundy, J. 194 
Cunliffe, H. 409. 
Mrs. 658. R. 521 
Cunningham, C, A. 
630. E. 435. F. 
K. 410. J. 324, 
434. 
Cunynghame, Hon. 
rs. 193 
Cureton, Lt. C. 87 
Curling, G. 630. J. 
631 


Curme, G. 212 
—, Mrs. J. P. 
8 


Curteis, Capt. H. J. 
520. M. 196 
Curtis, A. 302. F. 
195. H.C. 304 
Curwen, Mrs. W. B. 
519 
Curzon, Hon. F. 409 
Cust, Capt. H. F, 
411. E. 409 
D’ Aguilar, C. 304 
Daintrey, M. 323 
Dalby, J. 544 
Dales, F. 550 
Dalrymple, Sir H. 
410 


D’Alten, C’tesse L. 
F. A. 305 

Dalton, E. 521. G. 
W. 301. J. E. 


195 
Dalzell, J. M. 411 
Donavan, C. 301 
Daniell, R. 433. G. 
F. 698 
Danvers, J. E. 412 
Darby, E. 436. M. 
410 
D'Arcy, Capt. G. 
192. G. F. 329. 
J. H. 213 
Darling, H. H. 110 
Darton, E. 662 
Darwall, L. 88 
Dashwood, G. F.408. 
L. A. 520 
Daubeny, A. A.210, 
212. E.T. 212 
Davenport, M. 107, 
212 
Davidson, B. F, 436 


Index to Names. 


Davies, C. 522%. 
Capt. S.C. 86. 
E. L. 520. E.N. 
632. E. W. L. 
192. J. 302. J. 
E. 409. Lt. R. H. 
655. M. E. 41). 
S. 550 

Davis, G. 435. J. 
W. 434. Lt.-Col. 
G. L. 106, Lt. J. 
434. 8. 409 

Davison, J. 213. J. 


- 412 
Davy, C. S. 522. J. 
T. 214 
Daw, L. 433 
Dawkins, H. 659 
Dawson, H.105. L. 
302%. M. J. 212 
Dawtrey, J. 89 
Day, G. 630. E, A. 
662. H. F. 108. 
M.518. M.F.410, 
Mrs. J. 409. M. 
S. A. 659. R, 434 
Dayrell, J. 520 
Deacle, F. E. 302 
Deacon, F. E. 88. 
L. S. 111 
Dealtry, L. H. 321 
Dean, Capt. W. 657 
Deane, E. M. 411. 
G. O. 303. J. 86 
Deare, G. 408. M. 
C. 412 
Debary, Miss S. 663 
De Chair, F. 545 
De Chammont,C.B. 
630 
Deck, M. 548 
Dehane, J. 548 
Deighton, A. V. 305 
Delafosse, G. F.210. 
M. I. 303 
Delamere, Rt. Hon. 
H. E, 435 
Dell, J. 661 
Delmar, H. 324 
Denison, B. 88. 
Hon. S. C. C. 439 
Denman, Rt. Hon. 
T. A. Lady, 213. 
T. A. 110 
Denmark, M. S. F. 
Queen dowager of 
321 


Denning, 8S. P. 196 

Dennison, R. B. 212 

Dennistoun, A. B. 
326. E. M. 194 

Denny, A. 631 

Denshire, G. R. 656 

Dent, F. 8. 194. L. 
S, 302 


Derby, Rt. Hon. E. 
G. Earl of 518 
Dering, Capt. G. C. 
R. 628. L, 212 
Deroubaix, S. 551 
Derrington,Mrs.632 
Desbrisay, L. E, 305. 
T. H. 305 
Deseret, J. 549 
D’Estampes, C.C.T. 
630 
Devonald, E. L. 325 
Dewar, D. 658. D. 
E. 192, 304 
Dewdney, J. S. 433 
D’Eyncourt, L. C. 
521 - 
Dickenson, Mrs.546 
Dickeson, M. 438 
Dickinson, D. J.628 
Dickson, M. C. 325 
Dietrichstein,Count 
M. 660 
Dietz, B. 412 
Dilke, Mrs.C.W.302 
Dillon, Mrs. 301 
Dimsdale, T. R. C. 
522 
Disraeli, J. 628 
Dixon,Comm.J.192. 
E. 662. J. 304, 
657. J. M. 409 
Dobson, E. 327, 438 
Dockerill, J. 215 
Dod, W. 520 
Dodd, J. B. 105 
Dodson, C. W. 409. 
Rt. Hon. SirJ.628 
Dodsworth,M.S.631 
Doherty, Major C, 
E. 517 
Domvile, Capt. J. 
R. 192 
Don, J. 304 - 
Donaldson, Lt.L,106 
Donne, E. 110 
Doran, Lt. R. 210 
Dortien, R. A. S. 
628 
D’Orsey, A.J.D.193 
Doubleday, G.F.630 
Douce, T. A. 434 
Dougall, M. 520 
Douglas, A. H. 210. 
E. A.437. M.305 
Dowling, E. 86. S. 
436. V. G. 659 
Downer, E. M. 659 
Downing, A. J. 437. 
S. 521 
Dowson, J. 655. M. 
P. H. 521 


D’Oyly, C. J. 632. 
Ww. K. 322 
Drabble, J, J. 631 


Drake, A. 194. C, 
661. F. 324 
Draper, J. 518 
Drew, J. 195. W. 
H. 305 
Drinkwater,L.J.631 
Driver, E. 659 
Drummond, G. M. 
303. W. 303 
Drury, E. 87. M. 
O. 194 
Dryden, T. E. 520 
Du Bois, P. 657 
Dubourg, J. W. 660 
Dudding, E. E. 410 
Dudgeon, J. 212 
Dudin, H. 550 
Duff, Capt. N. 517. 
J. A. 304 
Dugdale, E. 110 
Duke, C. 214. 8.547 
Dumergue, W.S.628 
Dunbar, T. 211 
Duncan, H. C. 195. 
M.J.411. P.M.88 
Duncombe, Hon. 
Mrs,301. Hon. O. 
408. Lady H. 87. 
Mrs. P. 193. C. 
M. 303. E.C. A. 
89. Mrs. J. C. 629 
Dunkin, W. 321 
Dunkley, C. A. 411 
Dunn, C. 413, 547. 
Rear.Adm. Sir D. 
628 
Dunsford, J. H. 320 
Dunsyre and Cairn- 
muir, A, C’tess 
of, 548 
Durant, C. J. 630 
Durdin, A. W. 628 
Durham, H. J. 196. 
J. 548 
Durrell, D. 215. T. 
V. 301 
Duthy,Comm.P.325 
Dutton, J. 214 
Dyason, G. 408 
Dyke, J. 547 
Dykes, S. S. 630 
Dynham, W. B. 545 
Dyott, J. 439 
Eales, W. E. 520 
Eardley, A. 547 
Earle, H. 105, 520. 
M. A. 108. M. 
H. 302 
Eastnor, 
519 
Eaton, Miss, 551 
Ebrington, Vise’tess 
193 
Ebsworth, R. 326 
Eccles, A E, 110 


Vise’ tess 











Eddowes, J. 192 
Ede, C. 412. 
412, L. 520 
Eden, R. 409 
Edgar, M. 628 
Edge, A. 521 
Edger, T. S. 195 
Edie, Major W. 212 
Edlin, F. M. 195 
Edmeades, W. 325 
Edmett, T. 548 
Edmonds, A.M. 435. 
E. 435. E. P. 303. 
J. 662. J. W.305 
Edwardes, C. H. B. 
193 
Edwards, A. J. 433. 
E, 412,519. H. 
P. 410. H. W. 
B. 305. J. 658. 
J. B. 657. J.E. 
302. L. 438. T. 
544 
Egerton, Lt. F. A.86 
Egilsson, Dr. 549 
Eglinton, Earl of, 
629 
Elam, M. 522 
Eland, H. G. 518 
Elderton, A. 88 
Eldridge, Hon. R, 
B. 655 


E. 


Elgar, E. 548 
Elkington, C. 302. 
F. G. 195. M. 549 
Ellacombe,H.N.632 
Ellenden,Mrs.A.434 
Elliott, C, M. 546. 
J. 522. §,521 
Ellis, Capt. H. 655. 
E. 88. Col. S.B. 
517. Lt, H. A. L. 
546. M. 411. M. 
E, 631. R. 194, 
324, 629. W. 545 
Ellison, F. 433. H. 
628 
Elmes, J. 86 
Elmbirst,Capt. C.85 
Elms, E. J. 410 
Elmsall, G.deC, 412 
Elmslie, H. 410. 
Mrs. J. A. 519 
Elphinstone, Lord 
192 
Elsmere, C. 548 
Elswood, A. 325 
Elton, Mrs. E. 629 
Elwes, D. C. C. 659. 
J. E. H, 305 
Elwin, R. 630 
Emery, G. 662 
Emmons, F. M. 87 
Enfield, R. 521 
Engelbach,G, L.109 


Index to Names: 


English, Dr. N. 215. 
H, 518 
Ensor, F, A. 89 
Entwisle, E. 658 
Errington, R. 105 
Erskine, W. 109 
Escombe, E. R. 412 
Escott, J. 89 
Evans, C. E. 107. D. 
192. E. 410, 547, 
628. G. R. 432. 
H,195. H.R. 324. 
J. 320, 409. M. 
550. M. F. 196. 
T. 108. T. G. 628 
Evelyn, S. H. 410 
Everard, S. 108 
Everett, W. G. 519 
Eves, A. 302 
Ewart, C. 658. P. 
544, Major-Gen. 
J. F. 628 
Eyre, E, 195 
Eyton, Lt. W. 517 
Faithfull, G. 303 
Fancourt, W. J. 105 
Fanshawe,G.E.661. 
Rear-Adm.A.517 
Faris, F. 105 
Farley, E. 662 
Farnham, Capt. E. 
B. 85 


Farquhar, J. 301 
Farquharson,H.J.87 
Farr, F. B. 410 
Farrant, Mrs. 87 
Farrer, F. 196. R, 
321, 544 
Farrow, M. A. 305 
Featherstonehaugh, 
W. 196 
Feilden, SirW.H.628 
Fell, D. A. G. 110 
Fellowes, A. W. D, 
301. C. E, 194. 
H. E. 546, 550. 
W. P. B. 549 
Feltoe, F. 110 
Fendall, H. B. 104 
Fenn, J. 550 
Fenning, Capt.H.87 
Fenton, A. B. 85 
Fenwick, C. B. 87. 
G. J. 632. T.632 
Ferguson, J.320, M. 
657. M. C. 195, 
194, R. 518. F, 
656. J. A. 432 
Ferrers, W. E. 435 
Ferris, G.R. 88, R.87 
Feuchére, M. 437 
Field, Mrs. M. 658 
Fielden, J. 211 
Fielding, C. 192. G. 
301. J. 433, 438 


Fillans, J. 548 
Finch, P. 658, W. 
R. 411 
Fincham, Mrs.J.435 
Findlay, C. B. 412. 
J. 520 
Finlayson, J.W.661 
Finniss, B. T. 408 
Firth, P. P. 549 
Fisher, H. L. 520. L. 
326. L.M. 437. M. 
434, R. 659. W. 
409. W.R. 412 
Fitch, F. 409 
Fitzclarence, Capt. 
Lord A, 517 
Fitzgerald,Lady 107 
Fitzgibbon, H, 631 
Fitzherbert, G. 437. 
A. 196 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. 
321. N. 107 
Fitton, M. 437 
Fleming, Mrs.. T. 
W. 519 
Flemming, Lt.-Col. 
R. W. 326 
Fletcher, H. W. H. 
656. J. 66). S. 
302. W. F. 632 
Fley, H. 105° 
Flood, S, 518 
Floud, H. 213 
Flower, C. E. 88. 
F. 435 
Floyer, Miss, 661 
Fludyer, Col.W. 192 
Foakes, W. H. 548 
A. 194. Dr. 
28 


Foley, Lady, 519 
Folds, W. 107 
Foot, E.322. H.C. 88 
Foote, M. 657. C.A, 


663 

Forbes, G. W. 412. 

G. 193. Sir 
C. 108 

Fordyce, Capt. C. F. 
_ Major G. W. 


Poe A Ca Cg the 
Hon, H 408 
Forlong, M. 657 
Forrest, G. 88 
Forster, C. 628. J. 
109. J. R. 213 
Fort, A. 631 
Forteath, G. A. 304 
Fortescue, H. B. E. 
193. Hon. D. F. 
194, M. 454 
Foster, C. A. 303. 
Capt. C. J. 409. 
RB. 303 F.A.518 
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Fothergill, H. 107. 
58 


Foulis, Lady, 110 
Foulston, "A, 520 
Fountain, Miss, 110 
Fountaine, L. 303 
Fowke, Mrs. F, T. 
301. P, 547 
Fowle, E. 439 
Fowler, E. 662. M. 
522, Mrs. G, C. 
548. W. 437. W. 
M, 213 
Fownes, T. R, 323 
Fox, J. 305. ore 
Gen. C. R. 85. 
W. L. 212 
Foxton, G. L. 192 
Foy, L. EB. 195 
Frame, E. 630 


E. Frampton, A, 109 


France, R. 108 
Francis, E. 385 


H.B. 110. J. 
Franco, Mrs. 54 
Frankling A.L. 418. 
aa 2 Sir J. 628 
Franks, J. F. 632 
Fraser, Capt. A. 192. 
M. A, 305 
Freeland, J. B, 660 
Freeman, M. 194. 
Mrs. E. A.519, R. 
F. A. 110, S,326. 
W. D. 650 
Freemantle, Capt.S. 
G. 517 
Freer, M. 108, 326. 
W. T. 521 
Freese, Capt. W. H. 
302 
Freestone, S. 305 
Freestun, M. J. 304 
Freeth, R. K. 631 
Freke, J. 301 
French, Dr. 323, & 
548 


Frend, I, K. 519 
Frere, E. H. 86. Mrs. 
H. T. 193. Mes. 
R. T. 193 
Fresnel, E.D. du 305 
Frew, J. J. 409 


Frith, E. 631. §&. 
H. 412 
Fructuozo, J. A, 213 


Fry, E. 304, H. 628 
Fryer, — A. 214. 
Mrs. F . D. 512. 
W. 409 
Fuge, J. 628 
Fulcher,E.W.J.630 
Fulford, Mrs. 86 
Fuller, H. M. 324 
Fulton, A. C, 213 
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Fursdon, H. 547 

Furse, W. 435. J. 
550, 438 

Fussell, J. G. C, 409, 


517 
Fyfe, J. C. 434 
Fyffe, H. 411 
Gabb, M. A. 108 
Gabell, L. 437 
Gabbett, A. C. 196. 
J.410. W.629 
Gadbury, G. 324 
Gadsden, C. E. 320 
Gainsborough, Miss 
433 
Gaitskell, M. A. C. 
304 
Galbraith, J. 301 
Gale, B. E. 630. J. 
S. 545 
Galloway, C’tess of 
86. T. 657 
Gallwey,Lady P.629 
Galt, E. 321 
Galton, Capt. 628. 
J. W. 662 
Gambier, S. J. 209 
Garden, Col. W.325. 
L.E.M.195.V.662 
Gardiner, E. S. 410. 
Major J. 322. 
Gardner, J. 550. W. 
630 


Garfil, E. 520 
Garland, J. H. 107. 
T. G. 669 
Garnett, R. 656. W. 
304 
Garnier, Lady C.410 
Garratt, S. D’O. 658 
Garraway, J. 657 
Garret, J. T. 434 
Garrett, W. W. 521 
Garrod, W. 433 
Gartle, S. M. 521 
Gartshore, J. M. 302 
Gassiot, E. 631 
Gaussen, W. 412 
Gawler, H. 434 
Geary, A. 521 
Geddes, E. 433. Lt. 
Col. J. G. 438 
Gedge, H. E. 89 
Gee, W. 192 
Geldart, R. W. 87 
George, J. 551. 3 
A. 434. W. K . 
303 


Ww. B. 194 
Geraghty, E. 545 
Gibb, Capt. C. J. 205 
Gibbon, G. 628. J. 

D. 435. S. 193. 
W.H. 109 
Gibbons, J. 548 


Index, to Names. 


Gibbs, A. 550. H. 
C. 657. J. 86. M. 
109. Rev. 86 

Gibson, C. 661. E. 
411. F. E. 411. 
G. 192. J. 110, 


551 
Giffard, Capt. G. 
409. S. 521 
Gifford, J. G. 301 
Gilbert, Hon. A. 301 
Giles, Mrs. 324 
Gill, F.R. 195. F. 
T. 305 
Gillett, C. J. 192 
Gillon, C. 661 
Gilpin, E. 304 
Ginkle, Lady M. de 
R, 211 
Girling, C. A. 412 
Gladstone, J. 656. 
J.H. 305. R.304 
Glanvill, C. M. 111 
Glasier, G. 549 
Glasson, H. 522 
Gledstanes, C.M.87 
Glencross, J. 196 
Glinn, A. 326 
Glover, W. 433 
Glynn, Comm. E. 
A. 409 
Glyn, E. R. 655 
Goddard, H. N.628, 
Mrs. A. L. 410. 
R. 89 
Godfrey, Lady 549 
Godolphin, Rt. Hon. 
H. A. Lady 659 
Godsal, G. A. 89 
Godwin, T. 323 
Goff, Mrs. M. 436 
Goldie, C. D. 192 
Goldin, A. A. 303 
Golding, E. P. 213 
Goldney, H. 661 
Goldsmith,M.A.658 
Gooch, A. M. 412. 
M.C. 412 
Goodacre, M. 656 
Goodbody, J. 322 
Goodden, E. H. 632 
Goodhart, A. H. 436 
Goodman, Miss E. 


434 

Goodrich, M.W.196 

Goodridge, A. 435. 
M. 303 

Goodwin, G. 110, 
G. H. 656 

Goold, F.518. Lady 
C. 661 

Gordon, A. 194, 630. 
Capt. T. 548. D. 
105. Dr. A. 323. 
E.C, 435. H. 87. 


1.196. J.435. J. 

G. 86. Lady E. 

301. W. 521. 
Gore, Capt. W. R. 

O. 517. F. 661. 

H.J.522. R.519 
Gorham, M. 196 
Gorman, W. 409 
Gorringe, J. 111 
Gorst, M. 326 
Gosden, Dr. 215 
Gosling, E. 209 
Goss, A. 660 


-Gosset, H. D. 87. 


D. 87 
Gossip, G. 324 
Goteb,Mrs4.H.519 
Gotobed, J. 549 
Gott, J. 436 
Goude, F. E, 520 
Gougb, Hon. Mrs. 

G. S. 301 
Gould, E. H. 521. 
G.M, 409. M.109 
Goullet,Capt.C. 434 
Goulston, J. 211 
Govett, D. S, 304 
Graham, C. 89. C. 
N. 631 
Grainger, H. A. 630 
Granby, Marq. of 
300 


Grange, Capt. R.G. 
85 


Granger, Mrs. T. C. 
410 

Grant,C.548. Capt. 
F. 211. Capt.W. 
L. 85. H.107. I. 
302. J. Lady 321. 
Lady 108. Major- 
Gen. J. 106. R. 
548 

Grantbam, E. 111 

Granville, F, 300 

Graveley, L. 656 

Graves, C. G. 324. 
Hon. Mrs.H.519. 
J. P. 659 

Gray, A. 324. C. 
M. 520. E. 303, 
437,631. H.657. 
J.H. 86. Lt.G, 
322. Lt.W. J.89. 
M.215. W.F.194 

Greame, Y. 517 

Greaves, E, 327. J. 
194 

Green, C. 32). C. 
F.630. Mrs. K 
548 

Greene, A. 629. C 
E. 303. R.J.305. 
T. F. 86 

Greenwood, E. 549 


Greer, Comm. F.W. 
211 
Greig, A. 546 
Grenfell, C. 305. S 
R, 432 ' 
Gresley, C. 522. P. 
629 
Gretton,A.322. W. 
K. 322 
Greville,Lady R.301 
Grey, Lord 192 
Gribble, J. 549 
Grier, E. 323 
Grieve, E. 213 
Griffin, J. 210 
Griffith, A. 412. G. 
107. J. F. 438. 
J.P. 89. Major 
H. PD. 408. W. 
D. 631 
Griffiths, J.628. Lt. 
H. 549. R. 301 
Grimshawe, C. L. 87 
Groom, J. 409 
Groser, P. 656 
Grosvenor, Lord G. 
N. 517 
Guest, E. 629 
Guillemard, 1. 657. 
Mrs. |. 410 
Gunn, Surg. W. 192 
Gunner, E. 88. W. 
H. 518 
Gunning, Mrs. G. 
W. 301. = P. 323. 
N. E. D. 592. W. 
409 
Gunter, F. R. 550. 
R. 657 
Gurney, R. 521. W. 
H. 522 
Guthrie, J. 86 
Guy, F. B. 301 
Guyon, Major 412 
Gwynne, E, 550 
Hadden, A. 520 
Hadwen, J. 212 
Haggard, F. T. 410. 
T. T. 195 
Haggitt, G. J. 66) 
Haigh, J. 88 
Hainsselin,D.F.438 
Hainsworth, J. 214 
Hale, F. 630 
Halford, L. M. A 
632. M. 107 
Halkett, J. 662 
Hall,C.659. Comm. 
R.517. G.86. H. 
662. H. F. 520. 
J. C. 327. J.G. 
632. M.D.J.550. 
Mrs.H.436. Mrs. 
W. J. 193. R. 
409. R. A. 628. 
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R.M.303. 8.435. 
T. D. 408 
Halle, Dr. F. 88 
Halles, J. F. 662 
Hallett, Lt. C. W. 


214 
Hallewell,M.A.411 
Halliday, W. L. 305 
Hallowell, A. 409 
Hallowes, B. 196 
Halsted, E. 211 
Haly, A. H. 88 
Hamersley, Mrs. H. 

193 
Hames, H. G. 301, 

412 A 
Hamilton, A. 436. 

A.C. B. 551. A. 

M. 87. Capt.C. 

B. 192. Capt. O, 

302. E. F. 324, 

E. M. 195. F. P. 

C. 302. H. 110. 

H. 1.519. Mrs. 

326 
Hammill, S. 304 
Hamlyn, E. M. 88 
Hanbury, S. 412 
Hance, H. F. 89 
Hancock, E. 109. 

E. T. 522 
Hancocks, L. E. 89. 
Hand, G. S. 409 
Handley, M. 632 
Hankey, Col. H. A. 

632. J.B.B.412. 

W. 630 
Hankin, A. F. 195. 

A. S. 630 
Hanrott, H. A. 548 
Hansell, E. H. 411 
Hansom, L. M. 519. 

W. H. 518. J.O. 


517 
Harcourt, E. G. H. 
302. Lady S. V. 


409 

Hardcastle, M. O. 
632 

Harding, J. T. 631. 
L. M. 303. M.A. 
411. R. 439. 

Hardinge, F. 632. 
Lt.-Gen. Vise.517 

Hardisty, W. L. 409 

Hardman, H. 660 

Hardwick, B. 215 

Hare, Major W. H. 
546 

Hargreaves, C. D. 
520 

Harke, F. M. 301 

Harkness, R. 85 

Harman, B. 550. 
E. 658 
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Harper, E. 662. H. 
412. H.519 
Harington, E. M. 
520. Mrs. 86 
Harries, C. G. 302 
Harrinson, J. 521 
Harris, C. 88. Capt. 
Hon. E. A. 300. 
Col. H. B. 438. 
E.658. G.A. 520. 
Hon. Mrs. 87. T. 
gs. L. C, 519. 
Lady. 519. L. C. 
412. Miss, 213. 
S. 409. S. 547. 
W. 192 
Harrison, A. M.436. 
Capt. 437. Capt. 
B.628. C.M.194. 
C.R. 628. F.J. 
412. G. F. 325, 
410. G.Y. 518. 
J. 438. Miss, A. 
M. 522. Mrs. R. 
409. R. 438. W. 
89 
Harrowby, Earl of, 
628 
Harsant, T. 547 
Hart,M.659.S.L.111 
Hartland, F. 434 
Hartley, M. 215, 
630. T.S. 411 
Hartopp, W. E. 545 
Hartwell, E. 107 
Harvey, J. M. 303. 
J. E. 325. J. M. 
41l. Lt. R. B. 
192. W.409, 547. 
Harwood, E. 435 
Haskins, C. 629 
Hassall, E. 661 
Hatch, M. F. 411 
Hatchard, C. 410 
Hathway, H.R. 193 
Hatton, Mrs.V.519. 
R.632. W.R.411 
Havilland, J. de 89 
Hawes, C. 522. W. 


Hawking, D. 433 
Hawkins, E. 438, 
410. F. A. 520. 
G. 662. M. 303 
Hawks, M. S. 303 
Haworth, T. L. 110 
Hawtayne, Rear- 
Adm.C.S.J. 301 
—— B. E. 110. 
G. E. 323 
ley, Capt. A. 109. 
F.M. 305. Hon. 
Mrs.D.86. M.410 


Hayman, M. A. T. 
65 


9 

Haynes, H. C. 656. 

S. 214 
Hayward, E. 212, 

412. J. 88 
Haywood, M. 631 
Hazel, E. W. 631 
Hazeon, F. 410 
Healey, Major G. 

300 


Heaney, J. 518 
Hearn, T.J.518,632 
Heath, Lt. P. 662. 
R. 104 
Heathcote, E. 660. 
W. B. 86, 411 
Heatley, G. D. 412 
Heaton, E. 658 
Hebert, C. C. 212 
Hecker, H. T. 86 
Hector, Miss A. 519 
Hedger, L. J. 196. 
W. 550 
Hedges, Hon. Mrs. 
T.86. J.J. 410. 
M. A. 522. R. W. 
548 
Hedley, R. 520 
Heigham, M. 
521. T.G. 320 
Heilmann, Mr. 211 
Heintz, P. F. 303 
Hemery, E. M. 630 
Heming, S. C. 521 
Hemming, E. 548. 
S. 435 
Henderson, D. H. 
87. G. M. 657. 
R.660. W.G.411 
Hendry, Capt. W. 
517 


Henley, Hon, R.194. 
Mrs. E.322, Mrs. 
662 

Henniker, C. 322, 
J.S. 434 

Henning, C. M. 438 

Henry, Capt. G. 85. 
D. 302 

Henshaw, J. P. K. 
320 

Herbert, Hon. E.C. 
H. 109 

Hernaman, J. W. 
D. 301, 517 

Herrick, Comm. E. 
409 

Herring, E. J. 110 

Herron, H. 324 

Heslop, M. 211 

Hesse, S. 213 

Hewett, W. 548 

Hewetson, J. 518 

Hewitson, J. B. 212 


685 


Hewitt, A. T. 522: 
H. C.661. T.S. 
196 

Hewson, A. 324 

Heygate, W. U. 303 

Heysham, W. H. 434 

Heywood,S.A, Lady 
436 


Hibbert, M.105,438 

Hickes, E. 87 

Hicks, Capt. R. H. 
546 


Higgins, E. G. 632 

Higgs, E. 432. R. 
43¢ 

Hildyard, c. F. 193. 
P. 438 


Hilhouse, P. A. 662 

Hill, A. B. 518. C. 
518, G. H. 3292. 
Hon. W. N. 408, 
H.T. 520. J. 305. 
J. 0. 409. Lt.- 
Col. R. F. 408. 
Major E. 192. 
Major C. 109. R. 
H.C. 438. S. 659, 
T. 209 

Hillersdon, M. 214 

. Hills, D. 304 

Hillyard, A. 433. J. 
W. 301 

Hilton, C, 412 

Hinchliffe, G. 326, 
433 

Hind, C. 662 

Hinde, A. M. 304 

Hinton, Vise. 628 

Hinxman, F. 110, 
214 

Hirst, T. 192 

Hissinger,M.W.437 

Hitchens, S. 550 

Hitchcock, M. 

Hoare, G. M. 325, 
Lady M. 193. 
Mrs. H. J. 519 

Hobbins, K, 305 

Hobbs, F. 549 

Hobhouse, E.A. 324 

Hodder, L. H. 630 

Hodges, E. J. 631. 
J. E. A. 303. 8S. 
52) 

Hudgson, J. 325, 
518. J. D. 411. 0, 
A. 629. W. 214, 

Hodson, A. 548. J. 
E. 410. M. 439. 
Sir G. F. 630 

Hoffmeister, Lt. C. 
J. 546 

Hogge, Major 322 

Holden, J. D. 326 

Holder, E. L. 436 
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Hole, H. 196, 435. 
S. E. 88. Mrs. 
N. T. B. 193 

Holland, E. F. 632, 
Hon. Mrs. F. 193. 
J. 546 

Holles, Miss, 661 

Holliday, S. 547 

Hollins, T. 662 

Hollinshead, E, B. 
657 

Holmer, L. 522 

Holmes, M. S. 87. 
M. 107, R. 656 

Holt, F. 520. Hol- 
worthy,E.A. 302 

Home, Capt. J. M. 
517. Earl of 192 

Homfray, K. 412. 
M. C, 438 

Honiball, J. 547 

Honywood, G. 108 

Hood, A. E. 591. 
Lady M. 410 

Hook, A. M. 411. 
W. F. 628 

Hooper, C, 324, J. 
R. 521. R. 409 

Hope, A. 631. C. 
A. 86 

Hopgood, C, 522 

Hopkins, F. J. 409 

Hopper, J. R. 628 

Hopps, G. 656 

Hopwood, Lt.-Col. 
303 


Hore, C.T. 109. L. 
521 

Hornby, T. 656 

Horne, E. M. 196. 
Lt. P. D. 302. 
Miss S. 434 

Horsfall, R. 628 

Horsley, E. 660. E. 
F. 411 

Horton, Lady M. 
327. M. A. 302. 
M. S. 661 

Hoskyns, Mrs. C.W. 
410 

Hoste, Capt. Sir W. 
192.- T. 89 

Hotchkys, A.C. 305 

Hough, C. W. 321 

Houghton, J.H.632 

Hounsell, M. 108 

Housley, B. M. 411 

Houston, Capt. W. 
192 ° 

Howard, F. L. 410. 
T.211. J.C.M. 
196. Lady E. F. 
87. Lady M. 304. 
M. C.211. R..89. 
R, H. 632 
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Howe, E. R. 520, 
L. 196. L. S, 194. 
W.L, 661 

Howell, C. 520. J. 
326, 438 

Howes, H. 522 

Howman, L. 195 

Howse, J. 438 

Hoyte, W. 409, 628 

Huddert, E. 631 

Huddlestone,_ E. 
659. P. 212 

Hudson, W. 411 

Hughes, E, L. 195. 
G. E. 521. H. 
546. J. 86. Mrs. 
J. 436 

Hulborrow, G. 657 

Hulme, G. 632 

Hulton, Mrs. A. 435 

Humble, Z. 195 

Humfrey, E. M. 303 

Humpbreys, C. L. 
521 

Humphry ,G.G,325. 
W.G, 192, 301 

Hunt, J 629. T.Y. 
549. V. 660. W. 
660 

Hunter, E. J. 196. 
J. A. 550. M. D. 
194, Mrs, A, 322. 
S.J. 213 

Harly, H. R. K.110 

Husey, L. 4/1. 

Huskissun,M.A.520 

Hussey, C. 547. W. 
L. 301, 629 

Huson, Miss, 550 

Hustler, J. D. 89 

Hutcheson, H. 656 

Hutchings,Miss548 

Hutchinson, C. D. 
88. B. 195. C. 
J. 518. C. 8, 437. 
F. 656. J. M. 
108, Lady 212. 
Lt.-Col. G. 436, 
M. J. 194. Mrs. 
G. 519. 

Hutehison, J. 632 

Hutton, C. W. 87. 
J. H. 301 

Huxley, T. 410. T. 
Ss. 409 

Hyde, Lt. R. D. 323 

Hyder, E. 89 

Hymers, J. 628 

Ibbotson, T. 210 

Iggulden, E. 326 

Impey, A. 656 

Inge, Capt. C. 517 

Ingle, H. M. 195. 
J.193 

Inglefield, O. 195 


Inglesant, A. 437 
Irby, Hon. Mrs, C. 
L. 436 


Ireland, A. 194. H. 
L. F. 87. N.O. 
De C, 87 

Irving, J. B. 88. T. 
325 

Irwin, A. S, 632 

Isaacson, J. 548 

Ivers, J. A. 304 

Ives, C. J. 212 

Jack, J. 305 

Jackson, Dr. A. T. 
85. E. 660. H. 
659. H. P. 436. 
J, 628. J.-M. 550. 
M. E. 411. Miss 
659. R. J. 105. 
T. 518 

Jacob, E. 89 

Jacson, E. 192, 305. 


E. 546. J. 305, 
322. Lt. 436. M. 
632. Mrs. C. B, 
629. T.409. W. 
301 
Jary, W. 658 
Jeffery, Capt. J. M. 
85. H. M. 86 
Jeffes, E. 326 
Jeffreys, L. 302 
Jenings, E. J. 520 
Jenkins, G. H, 655. 
H. 547. J. T. 
212 
Jennens, M. 194 
Jenner, H. L. 192 
Jenney, E. 323 
Jennings, W.G.411 
Jenour, F. W. 195 
Jervoise, Mrs. F. J. 
301 
Jesse, R. 521 
Jessop, Mrs. W. 629 
Jeston, C. E. 436 
Jinkins, S. 213 
Jocelyn, Vise’tess, 


193 

Jodrell, E.547. E. 
R. 195 

Johnes, M. S. 433 

Johnson, Comm, J. 
192. G.H.S.518. 
J. 433,549. J. J. 
303. J. P. 548. J. 
T. 522. Mrs. M. 
302. P.547. W. 
192, 195 

Jobnston, A. J. 410. 
H. M. 520, J. 437 





Johnstone,Capt. W. 
-H.192. H.C. 

303. P. 212 

Jollands, W. D. 412 

Jolly, H. E. 209 

Jonas, L. 658 

Jones,A, 520. B, H. 
214, C. C. 214, 
E.520, E. A. 631. 
G. H. 324, H. 
192,301, 521,549, 
J. 110, 192, 301, 
320. J. C. 520. 
M. 433, 434, 435. 
R, 212, S.A. 325. 
T. 86, 304. W. T. 
545. 

Jordan, Mrs. M. C. 
436 

Joseph, J. 435 

Joyce, R. I. J. 302 

Joynes, J. 86. R. 
521 


- Julian, G. J, 521 
. Jupp, R.S.521. R. 


W. 436 
Kane, Lt. C. C, 632 
Kaye, L. 89. Mrs. 
G. L. 193 
Kays, J. H. 520 
Keene, B. R. 86 
Kehoe, T. 85 
Keightley, Lt.-Col. 
J. 546 
Kekewick, Mrs. 302 
Kelham, A, 522. P. 
412 
Kellow, S. T. 412 
Kelly, Dr. W. 628 
Kemble, Mrs. 659 
Kemp, E. 550. S. 
439 
Kempe, Mrs. A. A. 


519 

Kendall, A. C. 305. 
W, 521 

Kennedy, A. 433. 
A. E. 85,517. C. 
A. M. 195. E. D. 
212. Lord F, 550. 
M. E. 521 

Kenney, J. 433 

Kenny, E. A, 88 

Kent, E. 89. F.518. 
S. 305 

Kenworthy, Capt. 
E. W. 85 

Kenyon, M. 193 

Ker], T. 631 

Kerly, R. W. 88 

Kerr, Hon. Mrs. M. 
302 

Kershaw, E. 658. 
M. 433 

Kerswill, E, 111 























aon, W. 325 
Key, A. 87 
Keyser, H. 110 
Klingelhoefer,C.305 
Kidd, Dr. J. 210 
Kilner, J. D. 412. 
J. M. 301 
Kincaid, J. 192. T. 
520 
Kinch, S. 194 
King, C. 326. C.F. 
630. G. F. 86. 
Hon. Mrs. L. 410. 
M.J.410. R. P. 
304. S. 632 
Kingdon, A. E, 195. 
W. P. 214 
Kinglake, W. 215 
Kingston, L. 89 
Kinloch, A. 519 
Kinnear, J. B. 412 
Kinnis, J. 435 
Kinnoul, Lady F. 
H. 520 
Kintore,C’tess of 302 
Kipling, E.A. P.412 
Kirby, Mrs. R. H. 
211. S. E. 108 
Kirk, R. 432 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. 
E.S.629. R.F.80 
Kirkwood, A. M. 89 
Kirwan, Mrs. W. 
546. T. 110 
Knapman, Lt.J.409 
Knight, A. 88. J. 
550. J. W. 196 
Knottesford, M. 656 
Knowles, J. 520. J. 
E.411. M.A. 196 
Knox, Capt. T. E. 
300. Hon. Mrs. 
C. 436 
Knyvett, C. 661 
Koe, R. L. 409, 517 
Kuper, G. 300 
Kyle, A. 549 
Kyrle, G.W.M. 323, 
J. 8. M. 209 
Labouchere, 
Hon. H. 304 
Lacy,A.108. Major- 
Gen. R. J. J. 105 
Laffan, R. M. 87 
Laffarge, Mad. 438 
Laing, A. 656. W. 
518 
Lainson, A. 519 
Lake, W. J. 304 
Lamb, D. 631. 
520. H. 436 
Lambart, Hon. O 
Ww. M. 434 
Lambert, C.A. 520. 
Comm, G, R, 301 


Rt. 


F. 
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La Nanze, E.M.629 
Lancaster, J. M.323 
Landzelle,W.C.108 
Lane, E, 211. R. 
520. R. S. 521 
Langdale, C. E. 412 
Langhorne, F. 86 
Lardner, J. H. 323 
Laroch, J. 435 
Larpent,Mrs.G. 629 
Lascelles, G.C. 305. 
Lady E. 86 
Latham, Mrs. C. 
109. M. F. 520 
Latimer, W. 632 
La Touche,G.F. 656 
Lauder, Lady D.410 
Laurence, E. S. 439. 
H. P.434. W.B. 
628 
Law, E. 411. Hon. 
Mrs. W. 629. J. 
89. LadyE.C.212 
Lawes, E. 108 
Lawford, H. B. 410. 
H.S.€32, W.305 
Lawley, Hon. S. R. 
628 


Lawrell, C. M. 305 
Lawrence, H. 327. 
J.658. L.K. 434, 
M. L. 434 
Lawrenson, W. R. 
301 
Lawson, A. S. 302 
Lawton, F. 211 
Laxon, E, A. 89 
Layard, Major B, 
V. 85 
Lea, W. W. 657 
Leach, L. 632 
Leahy, W. 518 
Lear, F. 193 
Leath, H. 215 
Leatham, H.C.326. 
Mrs. W. H. 629 
Leaver, H. C. 86 
Lechmere, E.C. 412 
Leckie, Capt. W. 
M. 519 
Lecky,Capt.A. 321. 
J. H. 657 
Lediard, Miss S. 433 
Lee, C. H. L. 195. 
F. 194. J. 305, 
436, M. D. 88. 
R. 547. S, 434. 
T.551. T.E.108. 
W. 108 
Lees, W. 88 
Lee-Warner, W. W. 


212 

LeFanu, W. J. H. 
629 

Lefroy, S, A, 410 


Legard, Hon. Lady 
86 
Le Geyt, C. J. 630 


Leggatt, A.M.B. 87: 


Le Hardy, C. C, W. 
432 
Leigh, A. C. 522. 
F. J. 518. J. 632. 
J.L. 87. M.S. 
B. L. W. B. 438. 
Leir, A. H. J. 87. 
C. M. 88 
Lemann, C. M. 436 
Le Marchant, Col. 
Sir J. G. 85 
Lennox, Lieut.-Col. 
Lord A. 517 
Leon, E. de 434 
Leonard, A. R. 433. 
M. H. 411 
Le Poer Trench, 
Lady L. 434 
Lermit, G. T. 193 
Lermitte, E.W. 302 
Leslie, Capt. A. 192. 
G. 194. H. 325 
Le Sueur, J. 518 
Lethbridge, Mrs. C, 
89. W.R. 550 
Letts, J. D. 195 
Leven, Earl of 192 
Levick, Capt. 547 
Levingston, C. 86 
Levison, E. E. 521 
Levys, H. 439 
Lewers, W. 520 
Lewis, C. 88, 410. 
D. 518, 521. E. 
J.1.521. F. 195. 
G. K. 196. H, 
192,410. J. 107, 
321, 662. L. 522. 
Lt.-Col.194. Mrs. 
C. W. 519. Mrs, 
G. F. 519. Rt. 
Hon. W. 550 
— Vise’tess 


“4 H. 193 
oe ‘ae Mrs. 


ieher A. 304 
Lightfoot, C. 438 
Limond, J. E. 522 
Lindo, S. 661 
Lindon, T. A. 630 
Lindsay, M. E, 302. 
Lady, 86 
Lipscomb, F. 196 
Lisle, J. 325 
Little, S. 324. 


A. 87 
Littledale, Mrs. H. 
A. 301 
Livermore, E,M.437 
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Livingstone, Rt. 
Hon, F, E.R. 657 


Livius, II. 86 
Lloyd, A. R. 301. 
Capt.520. D.86. 
E.A.107. M.J. 
88. R. J. 518. 
. 630. W. 
F. 209 


Lochner, J. C. 661 
Lock, H. ” 
Lockey, C . A. 88. 
S. R. 196 
Lockley, T. 520 
Lockwood, L. 111. 
S. J. 631 
Lockyer, Comm. W. 
N. L. 517 
Logan, T. G. 698 
Loinsworth, J. A. 


323 
Lombe, E. 105 
London, Lord Bp. 
of 628 
Long, F. E. 301. H. 
F. 629. J.89. J. 
W. 548. S, 214, 
Longman, W. 550 
Longmore, P.A. 628 
Longworth, A. 550 
Lonsdale, M. 87. 
Mrs. 657 
Lord, J.O. 521 
Lorimer, G. G, 630 
Loring, Capt. W. 
628 


Lotherington,T.322 

Lothian, C. 194 

Loudon, Mrs. 8, 323 

Lovaine, Lord, 517 

Lovelace, W. Earl 
of 409 

Low, A. F. 519 

Lowray, Comm. W. 
324 

Lowe, A. 547. M. 
H. 657. P. 661. 
R, 321 

Lowless, E. 656 

Lowndes, J. B. 89. 
L. 658 

Lowry, H. M. 521 

Lowther, Capt. 410. 
W. 192 

Lowthian, 
R. 661 

Lucas, C. J. 518. 
F. D. 89. J. 659. 
T. 194 

Luckombe, E. M. 
548 

Ludgater, J. 89 

Lugar, J. 662 

Lugger, J. H. S. 89 

Luke, A, 547 


Comm. 
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Lumley, C. H. 89. 
R. W. 214 
Lunell, G. B, 323 
Luscombe, A. 438 
Luttly, B. C. 214 
Luttrell, G. F. 521 
Luxmore, A. D. 658 
Lyall, W. K. 518 
Lycett, E. E. 195 
Lyddon, C. 324 
Lygon, Mrs. L. 110 
Lynch, W. 436 
Lyne, C. 214 
Lyon, E. C. 304. 
H. D. W. 305. J. 
303, 550 
Lyons, J. 301 
M‘Adam, A.C, 109. 
Sir J. N. 214 
Mac Afee, D. 629 
McAndrew, T. 731 
Macaskie, G. 410 
Macaulay, G, 631 
M‘Call, G. 628 
M‘Causland, O. 87 
McCaw, F. 628 
Macclesfield, C’tess 


519 
M‘Combe, E. E. J. 
» 434 
M‘Connel,M.A. 521 
M‘Cornick, E, 88 
M‘Creight, S. 433 
McCulloch, H. 658 
MacDermott, A. L. 

631 
MacDonnell,C.301. 

Capt. J. J. 106 
M‘Donnell, E. 321 


’ M*‘Douall, M. 213 


MacDougall,G. 433. 
S. E. 631 

MacDowall, Hon.E. 
G. 549 

M'‘Duff, Lt.-Col. J. 
300 


MacEwan, J. 304 
Maefarilan, Dr. J. 86 
M‘Farland, E. F. 88 
Macfarland,G.C.630 
M‘Farlane, F. 88 
MacGachen, J. D. 
193, 518 
M‘Grigor, M.C. W. 
658 


M‘Gwire, E. 87 
Machen, J. 411 
Macblin, C. 322 
M‘Intyre, M. 631 
Mackenzie, A. 211. 
C. A. T. 549. C. 
F. 518. D. 433. 
G. A. F. S. 323. 
J. 435, 549 
Mackeson,M.J. 661 
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M‘Killigin, W. 547 
Mackinnon, Mrs.E. 
V.410 
Mackreth, M. 439 
M‘Lachlan, W. 211 
M‘Lean, J. 322 
Maclean, Dr.C. 408. 
J. H. 632 
MacleaseJ. M. 303 
M‘Leod, Capt. D. J. 
M. 408 
Macleod,C.A.W.302 
McLeod, Lt.-Gen. 
C. 192 
M‘Leroth, A. J. 434 
M‘Mahon, C,M. 87. 
D. P. 548. Sage *3 
Macnab, A. «=.» ** 
Macnabb, C, b. D. 
194 


Macnaghten, Lady 
662 


MacNaughton, Cc. 
322 

Macpherson, A. K. 
522. Ens. A. G. 
211. Major-Gen. 
R. B. 300. R. 
518 

Macqueen, A.B. 195 

Macready, Mrs. 548 

M‘Swiney, J. H. H. 
86 


Mactavish, J. 213 
Mactier, I. 88 
M‘Whinney, T. 434 
Madan, G. 518 
Madden, W.C. 512 
Madeley, S. 656 
Madocks, S. 108 
Magenis, Lt.-Col. 
663 
Magrath, Dr. 210, 
320 


Mahony, R. 321 
Main, J. 550 
Maine, H.J.S. 193 
Maitland, A. 659. 
Capt. Sir T. 517. 
G. C. 632. W.F. 
194 
Mainwaring,Lieut.- 
Col. F. 409 
Malet, O. W. 196 
Mallock, R. J. 432 
Mallory, T. H. 111. 
J. 213 
Malpas, W. 630 
Matlas, S. H. 519 
Maltby, M. A. 435 
Mandeville, Vise.86, 
300, 305 
Mangin, E. N. 303 
Manisty, E. 89 
Manley, C. M. 436 


Mann,G.327. R.409 . 


Manners, Lady 86 
Manning, E. 87. 
Mrs. W. W. 519 
Mansel, C. 520. O. 
L. 86. W.H.215 
Mansfield, Comm. 
W. G. 409. E. A. 
194. F. E, 631. 
W. D. Earl of 300 
Manson, Brig.-Gen. 
J.105. W.212 
Mant, L. M. 303. 
Mrs. R. 86. R. 
193, 518 
Mantell, F. R. 305 
Manton, H. 304 
Marcon, H-; L. 435 
Marella, C’tess de 
629 
Meesasz Coptaln A. 


Marillier, J. F. 518 

Marjoribanks, Mrs. 
E. 629 

Markham, S. C. L. 
193 

Markland, J. H. 
518 

Marriner, J. 214. 
M. A. 325 

Marriott, A. R. 
631. Lt. G. 88. 
W. H. 409 

Marsack, R. H. 438 

Marsden, C. J. D. 
86 

Marsh, C. G, 305. 
G. P.32!. J.K. 
86. J. W. 412. 
M. 323 

Marshall, A. J. 410. 
E, 304, 662. E. 
C. 303. J. 196, 
638. J. L. 195. 
N. W. 656. W. 
518 

Marsland, J. 661 

Marston, C. D. 628 

Martell, A. 209 

Martin, C. 438, E. 
522. F.196 L. 
661. Major-Gen. 
109. Mr. and 
Mrs. 211. Mrs. 
T. D. 322. Mrs. 
A. 105, 109. R. 
209, 324. S. 662. 

Martineau, G. 630. 
S. 88 

Martmez, Mrs. S. 
G. 550 

Maskell, W. 522 

Maskew, T. R. 518 

Mason, E, 109. H. 


B. 548. S.C. 
518. S.M., 412. 
S. R. A. 196 
Massun, D. 629 
Master, E. L.. 89. 
F. P. 632 
Masters, M. 109 
Matchell, M. J.519 
Mate, T. 550 
Matheson, J. 196 
Mathew, J. P. 632 
Matthews,A.M. 522 
C.A.659. M. 656. 
R, 192. R. B. 410 
Mathias, C. J. 659 
Matkarsie, H. H. 87 
Maude, C. W. De 
L. 212. Hon. Mrs, 
F. 193. L. S. 195 
Maudsley, H. 412 
Maule, M. 631 
Maund, E. 410 
Maunder, J. 325. S. 
663 
Maurice, A. 89. Miss 
M. 548 


Mawley, A. E. 661 
Maxwell, C. 88. F, 
194. H. 434. H. 
C. 438. Mrs. E. 
H. 193 
May, E. J. 518. E. 
B. 522. M. 108. 
Mrs, W. 325 
Maye, J. 195 
Maynard, Hon. C. 
H. 628 
Mayne, Lady, 519 
Mayo, Earl of 192. 
G. 110. Mrs. 548 
Mayor, E. 304 
Meade, F. K. 213. 
W. R. 105 
Meares, C. 324 
Medhurst, F. H. 661 
Mee, J. 87 
Meeke, Mrs. A. J. 
659 
Meiklejohn,G. A. F. 
522 


Melbuish, F. 658 
Melliar, A. 663 
Mellish, W. L. 628 
Mellor, P. 195 
Mence, E. 87 
Menzies, E. 434. F. 
N.303. M.S.303. 
Mercer, Col. 632. 
Lt.-Col. A. 662. 
Mercote, Miss 434 
Meredith, M. 661. 
R. F. 521, 517, 
409. T. E. 193 
Meredyth, R. G, 86 
Merricks, S. W. 303 

















Merriman, J. J. 87 
Merry, J. 545. W. 
409 
Metcalfe, B. E. 518. 
C. 211. W. 210 
Meyers, H. A. 108. 
- M. 108 
Meymott, S. P. 323 
Meynell, G. C. 88 
Meyrick, W. 324 
Michell, Miss, 661. 
R. F. 656 
Middleton, H. dow. 
Lady 436 
Midleton, Hon. H. 
A. B. 658 
Mieville, M, A. 437 
Mildmay, A. M. J. 
195 
Miles, F. 88. 
W. 628. G. S. 
302. M. 551. 
Major F. A. 436. 
Mrs. R, D. 301 
Millar,M.303. Mrs. 
K. 110. 
Miller, C, 628. G. 
660. J.C. 301. 
Mrs. T.J.519. T. 
lil 
Millington, S. 109 
Mills, J.J.631. M. 
628 
Milne, J. 519 
Milnes, Hon. Mrs. 
M. 301 
Milton, Lady 301 
Minchin, L. 89 
Mingaye, Capt. W. 
J. 517 


G. F. 


Minster, T. 209 
Mirehouse, M. 194 
Mitchell, C. J. 88. 
Capt. F. T. 192. 
E. 324. E.P. 663. 
J. 195 
Moberley, Lt.-Col. 
H. 433 
Mocatta, M. 323 
Moeller, M. C. 323 
Molineux,W.H. 301 
Molony, W. G. 88 
Molyneux,Capt.214 
Monahan, J. H. 193 
Monck, Hon. C. 662 
Moncton, J. 212 
Money, E. 302, 
Major-Gen.A. 85. 
Mrs. J. D. 519 
Money-Kyrle,G. W. 
323 
Monins, R. E. 545. 
W. G. C. 409 
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Monkhouse, B. 302 
Monkland, G. 196 
Monro,Capt.E. 550. 
I, 305. J. P. 630 
Montfleury,A de 303 
Montgomerie, H. I. 
660. W. 659. W. 
E. 212 
Montgomery, Lady 
C. 193 
Montrose, Duchess 
of, 629 
Montserrat,J.H.412 
Monypenny, Major 
T. G. 300 
Moody, J. E. 662. 
R. C. 303 
Moon, E.G. 518. J. 
410. Mrs. E. G. 
629 
Moore, C, 433. M. 
522. Mrs.E.A.87. 
Mrs. R. W. 629. 
R.A. 302, 410, S. 
213 
Morant, H. J. 89. 
Mrs. C, 301 
Mordaunt, J. 410 
More, R. B. 436 
Morgan, A. 435. iC. 
H. 518. E. 628. 
F.438. F.H.304, 
H.M. 433. J.B. 
519. J. H.B. 323. 
J.R.212. L,520. 
Lt. E. E. 108. 
M. 409. Mrs. C. 
519. Mrs. H. 86. 
Mrs. W. B.87. R. 


107. 8.321. W. 
522, 550 

Morgenstern, Dr. 
von 549 


Moriarty, H. 437 

Morice, M. 549. V. 
A, 305 

Morland, Mrs. W. 
C. 87 

Morrell, T. B. 192 

Morrice, W. H. 107 

Morris, Comm. W. 
409. F. 305. M. 
521 

Morrison, R. G. 194 

Morritt,C.A. M. 630 

Morse, E. 438. F. 
522. G.325. J. 
544 

Morshead, E. 545 

Mortimer, G. F. W 
518. J. L. 214. 
Mrs. A. J. 550 

Morton, Earl of 192. 
J.210, 432. T.C. 
656. W. 110 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXVIII. 


Mosley, A. 408 
Mounsey, G. 210. 
Mrs, 214 
Mountford, A. C. 
411 
Mould, R. A. 518 
Moverley, T. 545 
Moysey, P. 520 
Mozley, H. E. 324 
Muir, J. 195 
Mules, H. C. 628 
Mulgrave, C’tess of 
301 


Muller, H. 393. T. 
62 


8 

Maulville, C. B. 196 

1 bison, J.H.411 

M. ..1, Mrs. 658. 
R. M. M. 436 

Murray, A. K. C. 
194. K. S. 106. 
Lt. H. 211. M. 
305 

Murton, T. 321 

Muter, Capt. St. J. 
O'N. 522 

Myers, M. 556 

Mylne, Mrs, A. H. 
322 


Mynors, R.B.K.632 
Nalson, J. 301 
Nanney, H. 301. J. 
D. 410 
Nantes, M. A. 631 
Napier, Capt. J. 88. 
Comm. G. J. 409. 
Hon. Mrs. C. 86 
Narrien, E. 108 
Nash, G. L. 86, 632. 
H. 433. J. 302. 
M.107. M. 660. 
W. 661 
Naylor, A. 109 
Neale, F. 301 
Neaves, C. 85 
Neck, A. 546 
Need,Comm,H. 517 
Needham,R. W. 628 
Neele, A. P. 305 
Neill, Gen. 656. H. 
S. 656 
Nelson, A.D. 547. 
C. 439. C’tess, 
519. E. 522, H. 
550. J. W. 659 
Nesham, Vice-Adm. 
C. J. W. 301 
Nevill, D. 326 
Neville, Hon. L. G. 
304. M. A. 630. 
T.R. 519 
Newall, M. 547 
Newark, Vise. 195 
Newbigging, Sir W. 
659 


689 


Newell, A. E. 660 
Newington, Dr. 107 
Newman, J. M. 325. 
K. 196 
Newnham, Capt. N. 


. 195 
Newport, H. 301. 
M. 550 
Newson, H. 658 ,. 
Newton, G. O. 194. 
H. 410. J. 438. 
M. 325. R. 521 
Neynoe, C. J. 631 
Nicholas, A. 214 
Nicholson,A.L. 660. 
J.631. S. E. 520. 
T. M, 209 
Nicol, A. 107 
Nicolas, M. 325 
Nicoll, H. J. 305 
Nicolson, N. F. 550 
Nihill, W. 519 
Nind, C. J. 658 
Niven, A.J. 110. J. 
628 
Nobbs, G. H. 629 
Noble,A. 659. Mrs. 
410 
Noding, S. G. 210 
Noel, E.E.89. Hon. 
H. L. 89, 517 
Noneley, M. 323 
Norman, H. R. 304. 
Mrs. A. 547 
Norris, A. A. 196. 
C. 326. H. 89. T. 
322 
Norsworthy, E. 87 
North, Lady, 629 
Northcote, Lady 629 
Norton, R. B. 434 
Novelli, P. 548 
Nugent, E. C, 303. 
G. 214 
Nutt, W. Y. 409 
Oakes, A. 324, Mae 
jor A. 106 
O'Brien, B. 194. E. 
662. H. J. 409. 
Lady, 109 
O'Callaghan, G. 409. 
O'Connor, Major L. 
8. 517 
O’ Donoghue, F. T. 


192 
Ody, R. S. 327 
O’Flinn, Dr. D. 432 
Ogilby,Mrs.R.L.519 
Ogilvie, J. G. 520 
Oglander, F. D. 107 
Oldfield, W. H. 192 
Oldridge, A. 214 
Oliver, F. V.632. H. 

630. J. P. 193. 

T.C. 519 

4T 
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Olley, E. 434 
O'Loughlin, P. B. 
213 
Ommanney, E. W. 
304. Mrs. O, 193 
O'Neil, J. 547 
Orchard, M.A.D.88 
Ord, T. 437 
O’Reagan, J. 301 
O'Reilly, F. G. 87 
Oriel, Mrs, 549 
Orkney, Earl of 192 
Orlebar, A. 629. C. 
A, 521 


Orme, M. 548 

Ormonde, F. F.630. 
Marchioness_ of 
409 


Orpen, J. E. 320 
Orred, Mrs. A. 547. 
Osborn, R. B. 549 
Mrs. E, 438. 
Osborne, G. 
W. A. 304 
Osler, T, S. 630 
Oulton, R. 518 
Ouseley, W. G. 192 
Outram, A. 663 
Overend, C. 658 
Owen, A. C. 520. 
J. 629. J.J. 549 
Oxenden, A. G. 411 
Oxenford, E. 194 
Oxenham, M. A.214 
Oxford, Lord Bishop 
of 628 
Packard, H. 321 
Page, Mrs. J. 322 
Pakenham, Capt. 
Hon. W. L. 192 
Paley, R. C. 631 
Palgrave, E. Lady 
327 
Palin, J.107. J.211 
Palmblad, Dr. 550 
Palmer, Capt. G. 
300. Comm.-Gen, 
C.108. C.B.109. 
C. H. 411. Dr. E, 
302. G. H. 411. 
J. 436. J. E. 304, 
R. 86. R. M. 302. 
R. W. 196, 659. 
W. 324 
Palliser, R. B. 660 
Paravicini, J. P. de 
305 
Parcels, 547 
Parish, Lt.-Comm. 
J. E. 517. 8. 656 
Park, E. A. 412 
Parke, A. H. 521. 
Major-Gen. R. 85 
Parker, Capt. SirC. 
C.517. C.E. 435. 


521. 
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E.89. M.522,659. 
Rear-Adm. H. 86, 
T. H. 547. T.L. 
326. W. 517 
Parkes, W. F. 213 
Parkhurst, B. 549 
Parkin, H. 110 
Parkinson,J.A. 192. 
J.F.111 
Parlby, Capt. G. 192 
Parminter, H. 301 
Parnell, Hon. Mrs. 
410 
Parr, C. T, 520. J, 
C. 301. T. 321. 
W. 520 
Parratt,Capt.E.L.88 
Parrell, P. 521 
Parry, Capt. Sir W. 
E. 86. E. 631. 
E, A. F. 304. H. 
H. 193. H.L. 86. 
J. 321. Mrs. T. 
G. 519 
Parsons, C, 196. G. 
L. 209. M. 434. 
W. 547 
Partridge, Mrs. S. 
548 


Pascoe, J. 324 
Pasley, M. 522 
Patchett, W. H. 305 
Paterson, C. M. 657 
Patey, Comm. J.323 
Paton, C. R. 110 
Patterson, Major J. 
192 
Patteson, Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. 628 
Pattisson, J. 326 
Patton, Capt. W. 
D. P. 85 


Paul, Dr. J. 85. W. 
W. 438 

Pawle, F. C. 194 

Payne, G. 439. G. 
T. 86. J. 438. J. 
R. 325. J. V. 196. 
Mrs. 325. T. 105 

Peach, Capt. J. 628 

Peake, Capt. T. L. 
517. G. 629 

Pearce, M. A. 548. 
T. 304 

Pearse, S. M. 632 

Pearson, J. 409. W. 
213 

Pecheil, C. 520 

Peckett, J. 107 

Peckitt, Mrs. G. 325 

— Capt. C. D. 


Peel, B. 412, E.I. 
412. F. A. 303. 
F. W. 305 


Peile, J. 303 
Peirse, Mrs. B. 629 
Pelham, Hon. Capt. 
F. son of 323. 
Hon. J. T. 86 
Pellew, Hon. G, 518 
Pelly, E. 439. P. L. 
194 
Pemberton, C. L. 
88, 629 
Pemell, P. 196 
Penfold, G. 438 
Penlease, Lt.-Col. 
631 
Pennant, Hon. E. 
G. D. 408 
Pennefather, Lady 
E. G. A. 632 
Penrice, T. 195 
Penruddocke,P. 436 
Peppin, A. B. 551 
Pepys, Lady C. 89 
Percy, E. 304. M. 
661. Mrs. 211 
Peregrine, M. 438 
Peren, H. B. 433 
Perkins, S. 659 
Perring, Lt. J. W. 
C. 546 
Perry, F. R. 192, 
G, G. 629. W. 88 
Peto, M. 631 
Petre, Mrs. F. 629 
Petty, T. E. 631 
Phelps, Comm. H. 
86. J. 109. 
Philips, Lt. Col. F. 
C. 323 
Philipps, G. G. 411 
Phillimore, A. 304. 
E, A. 656. J.G. 
86. R. 545 
Phillips, C.304,518. 
C.T. H. 86. E. 
M. 631. E. W. 
212. F. 322, G. 
409. H.J. 545. J. 
632. O. T. H. 196 
Phillott, C. 107 
Philpott, C. 194 
Phinn, L. J. 304 
Phipps, R. L. 628 
Pickering, A. P. 88 
Pickles, T. K. 214 
Pickstock, G. N, 
410 
Pickwick, C. H. S. 
411 
Pickup, A. 304 
Pidcock, G. 214 
Piffard, J. G. 438 
Pigeon, R. H. 325 
Pillans, A. 547 
Pinder, G. 305. 
H, 409 


J. 


Pinkney, M. 214 
Pinnock, J. D. 408 
Pisani, Count A.322 
Pitcairn, C. 435. 
Sir J. 408 
Pitcher, M. 214 
Pitt, M. A. 58. 
Miss M. 323. T. 
C. 109 
Pitts, E. M. 412 
Pizey, C. T. 302 
Platel, H. 108 
Platt, T. P. 660 
Platten, T. P. 409 
Player, M. E, 88 
Playfair, E. A, 521 
Plenderleath, Dr. 
109 , 
Plues, E. J. 520 
Plumer, J, 323 
Plumptre, F. H. 87. 
Mrs. C. J. 409 
Plumridge, Capt. J. 
H. 517 


Plunket, L. L. 305 
Pochin, Mrs.C. 519 
Pocklington, Capt. 
E. H, F, 300 
Pocock, A. 632. F. 
194 
Pole, Lady L. 326 
Polkinghorne, M. 
305 
Pollack, S. 302 
Pollard, E. 522. H. 
S.518. M.J.632 
Pollock, C. J. 411. 
Mrs. G. F. 519. 
W. P.4i1 
Polwarth, Lord 192 ~ 
Pomeroy, J. 305 
Pond, §. 211 
Ponsonby,E.A.G.88. 
Lady L. 87 
Poole, G. 192, 409 
Poore, R. F. G. 438 
Popplewell,M.A.N. 
435 
Porter, A.M. G. 658 
Portman,M.194,660 
Postans, R. B. 631 
Pott, A. 86. B. 549 
Potter, Lady 212 
Potticary, Mrs. 662 
Potts, A. H. 656. J. 
210. M. A. 661. 
7.630. W.T. 196 
Poulter, D. J. 108 
Pounsett, E, 213. 
W. 436 
Powell, G. 305. G. 
F.411. G.H.411 
Power, E. M. 521. 
J.193. J. A. 326. 
T. 435. T. B. 196 














Powles, E, J. 412 
Powlett, Hon. A.C, 
O. 304 
Pownoll, Capt. T. 
C. 546 
Powys, S. P. 196 
Poynton, F. J. 521 
Pratt, Capt. E. 435. 
G.656. T.C.409 
Prest, C.G.520. E. 
193. J. 662 
Preston, B. 433. C. 
M.411. C.S.324. 
M. J.547. R.110 
Pretyman, H.J. 304 
Price, A. H. 110. 
E. 89. E.M.W. 
303. J. 549, 629. 
R.547. T.628,662 
Prichard, C. E. 518. 
E. 433, 657. 
Prideaux, F. 663 
Priestley, J. 662 
Prime, E. C. 656 
Pringle, E. 303 
Prior, J. 629 
Pritchard, R. 192 


Priuli, Baron L. ‘J. 


322 
Probyn, W. H. 661 
Procter, G. 109. N. 
631. T.W.B.B.195 
Proctor, M. 196. T. 
W. B. B. 300 
Prout, J, 192 
Prowett, C. 630 
Prutton, E. A. 437 
Pryce, J. E. H. 408 
Puckle, T. B. 691 
Puget, F. 521 
Pugh, J. B. 302. J. 
W.210. M.C,439 
Pulley, C. 631 
Pulleyne, E 411 
Pulling, J. 629 
Pullinger, W. G. 410 
Purdon, A. L. 302 
Putnam, F. A. 87 
Pybus, Lt. G. C. 211 
Pye, L. 87 
Pym, Mrs. A. 193. 
W. W. 545 
Pyne, W. 86 
Quin, Capt. R. R. 
193. Mrs. T. 438 
wer. T. St. 548 
ackbam, E. 8. 323 
Radcliffe, E. 412. J. 
W. 305 
Radcly ffe, W. F. 301 
Raglan, Lord 517 
ter. 
Rainier, E. C. 660 
Rains, Mrs, 438 
Rainy, A. 214 
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Rambant, E, F. 86 
Ramsay, Hon. Lady 
439. W. 544 
Ramsey, W. 409 
Ramus, C. M. 303 
Randall, E. 193. S. 
300 
Rankin, E. 548 
Rashleigh, T. 213 
Rattray, Dr. R. 520 
Ravenhill, E. H.209 
Ravenshaw,E.C.107 
Rawling, E. A. 410 
Rawlins,J.M.R.301. 
Mrs. 326. W.551 
Raworth, O. 110 
Rawstorne, R. A. 
86, 105 
Ray, H. 521. H.G. 
193 
Rayne, A. 658 
Raynes, W. 544 
Raynsford,J.L. 110, 
M. F. 521 
Read, E. 436. H.N, 
409. W. 301 
Reade, E.C.658. J. 
662. W.M. 412 
Ready, Capt. C. 85. 
G. 321 
Rebow, Lady G. G. 
629 
Redford, F..410 
Reed, Mrs. B. 212 
Rees, E. 658 
Reeve, A. C. 214. 
E. 439. F.S. 522. 
Lt.-Gen. J. 517 
Reeves, Lt.W.S.549 
S. A. 433, 438 
Reid, C. 8. K. 304. 
H. 107, 324 
Reimer, H. 659 
Relham, C, 325 
Remington, A. 631 
Remmett, R. 650 
Remnant, F. E. 109 
Rendall, C. A. 548 
Rendell, H. 210 
Rennie, J, 109. R. 
G. 109. S. 109 
Restarick, J.B. 325 
Revans, E. 323 
Revell, M. E. 323 
Reynolds, C. 435. J. 
H. 662. Lt. W. 
325. S. 631 
Rhodes,G.658. Mrs. 
E, 658. T. 658 
Rhys, Major C. 327 
Ricardo, Mrs. P.193 
Rice,Capt.A.T. 513 
Hon. A. S. 195. 
Hon, A.R.S. 409. 
Hon. Mrs. 8, 519 


Rich, H. 592 
Richards, C, 89,521. 
C. W. 409, 629. 
F,A. 88. G. 86. 
H.658. H.C.111. 
Lt.-Gen. A. 663. 
Mrs. B. 662. W. 
210, 321 
Richardson, C. G. 
522. E. J. 632. 
E, M. 305 
Riches, S. 549 
Richings, A. C. 518 
Richmond, C. W. 
630 
Rickard, H. 110 
Ricketts, Lady C. 
6 


29 
Riddell, J. B. 629 
Ridgway, M. C. 632 
Ridley, O. M. 411. 
W. 110 
Rigge, E. A. 194 
Rimington, M. 88 
Ripley, A. M. 521. 
J. E. 632. T. 435 
Rippingal!, T.N.549 
Rippon, J. 548 
Riste, J. 326. Mrs. 
J. 438 
Rivers, K. 520 
Roberts, A. E. 195. 
B. M. 302. Capt. 
J.C. 85. E. 518. 
H. 631,518. H. 
A. 412, M.C.C. 
548. R. 192. T. 
G. 544 
Robertson, F. 438. 
H. 89. H.L.C. 
546. J.C. 548. M. 
B. 304. Mrs. 108. 
R. M. 433. R. W. 


89 
Robinson, A. E.215. 
G. 111, 213. H. 
111, J. 660. J. 
L. 629. J. 1. 196. 
J. M. 210, 320. 
M. 632. N. H. 
304. R. 521. W. 
110, 436, 550 
Rodd, Comm. 521. 
W. M. 521 
Roden, W. 302 
Rodgers, W. W. 66! 
Rodney, F. J. 302 
Rodocanachi, E, Z. 
89 
Rodwell, H. 302 
Roe, H. 434. R. 86. 
Rogers, J. C. W. 
632. M.H. 435. 
M.S. 305. Mrs. 
C. 410. R.G.632, 
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S. 209. W.K.302, 
436. 

Rolls, J. G. 108 

Romilly, Lady E. 
519. Lady G. 410 

Rooke, Capt. L. C. 
658. 0. C, 521 

Rootham, L. 656 

Roper, H. 325. W. 

. 324 

Roscoe, E. 658. H. 
630 

Rose, C. 192 

Ross, W. 437 

Rotch, C. E. 438 

Rotton, M. A. 522 

Rougemont, C. 89. 
H. de 89 

Rouse, 548. E. 550 

Routh,C.H.F. 521. 
J. 658 

Rowcroft, C, 192 

Rowden, F. 545 

Rowland, J. 629. M. 
438. W.H. 411. 

Rowlatt, C. R. 304. 
E. A. 305. F. 305 

Rowley, Hon. R. T. 
628 


Roworth, E. 323 
Roy, W. 545 
Rubie, A. 439 
Ruck, E. 630 
Rudd, J. H. A. 409 
Rudyard, H. V. 323 
Rudyerd, C. 631 
Rufford, P. 518. W. 
520 
Rumley, M. 657 
Rushout, H. 436 
Russell, A. 107. A. 
T. 629. F. 302. 
H. 655. Mrs. 519 
Rutherford, J. 235 
Rutherfurd, 8.F.656 
Ryan, O’C, 546. J. 
W. 659 
Ryder, Capt. A. P. 
302. Hon. Mrs. 
F. D. 86 
Rymer, F. W. 108 
Sabine, W. 518 
Sadler, B. 214. F. 
M. 86 
St. Clair, Hon. Mrs, 
C. 213 
St. Quintin, 8S. 661 
St. Quinton, P. 436 
Sale, R. 518 
Salmon, C. 632, 
Capt. H. L. 546. 
T. F.301,518,409 
Saltmarshe, C. 657. 
P. 88 
Saltoun, Lord 192 
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Salusbury, G. 629. 
G. A. 89 
Sampson, H. 325 
Samworth, F.E. 303 
Sandbach, Mrs. 322 
Sandberg, S. 409 
Sandars, E. 547 
Sanders, H. 630 
Sands, W. J. 194 
Sandwich, J. W. 
Earl of 300 
Sandwith, J. P. 410. 


Sargeant, C. 324 
Sargeaunt, Capt. J. 
662 


Sark, J. A. 412 
Saumarez, Hon. 
Mrs. 301 
Saunders, Mrs. 660. 
P. H. 435. S. 660 
Saunderson, M. A. 
411 
Savage, J. A. 412 
Savile, B. W. 86. 
F. A. 630. Hon. 
A. 304 
Savill, Mrs. 322 
Saville, F. A. 630 
Savory, H. S. 409 
Sawyer, H. 109. H. 
J. 107. Mrs. 662 
Saxe, E. 110 
Saxe Altenburgh, 
Prince E. of 211 
Saxon, S. 109 
Saxton, C. 658 
Sayers, Capt. R. T. 
09 


4 
Scalé, B. 209 
Scarborough, M. 
212, S. 546 
Scarth, E. 549 
Scholefield, J. 436 
Scholey, O. 108 
Scholz, Dr. 660 
Schomberg, Capt. 
W. P. 628 
Schreiber, Capt. G. 
A. 106 
Sconce, R. K. 320 
Scott, A. H. 410. C, 
D.436. C.M.433. 
F.519. G. B. 411, 
J.P. 386. M.H. 
629. Mrs. J. S. 
435. S.656. T. 


214, 629 
Scragg, W. 108 
Scudamore, L.A.89. 
O. 522 
Seafield, Lord 192 
Seagram, J. 544 
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Seagrave, J. Y. 192 
Seaham,  Visc’tess 
193, 301 
Sealey, R. 657 
Soars L. M. 631. 
. M. 549 
Seargeant, L. J. 303 
Searle,A.520.W.631 
Seaton, W. 658 
Secretan, F. H. 659 
Sedger, T. 301 
Seed, S. A. 107 
Selfe, H. 410. W. 
C. B. 410 
Selkirk, D. J. Earl 
of 300. Earl of 
192. J. 86,522 
Sellar, W. Y. 194 
Sellon, A. M. 521 
Selwyn, A.R. C, 303. 
E.550. M.C.303, 
W. 628 
Semple,MissM. 659 
Senior, J. 304 
Sercombe, J.M. 195 
Serrell, H. 302 
Severne, M. C. 520 
Sewell, G. M. 304. 
H. 86. R. 547 
Seymore, LadyE.193 
Seymour, C. 88. F. 
P. 192. G. A.192. 
Mrs. W. D. 519 


‘Shackleton, M. A. 


433 
Shadwell, Mrs. G. 
A. F. 519. Mrs. 
W. D. L. 409 
Shakspeare, Miss, 
110 


Shallard, A. 107 
Sharkey, F. 691. J. 
193. 632 
Sharp, J. 434. J. 
A. 630. R.549 
Sharwood, A. 109 
Shaw, A. M. 32%. 
E. 861. J. 629 
Sheldon, E. 325 
Shelton, F. 520 
Shepherd, E. 438. 
Mrs. J. 87 
Sheppard, J.L. 303. 
S. 302. W. 546 
Sherer, G.M.A. 631 
Sheridan, M. L. 305 
Sherlock, E. 432 
Sherman, Mrs. M. 
658 


Sherratt, F. 213 
Sherwood, W. 104 
Shiel, Mrs. 326 
Shillingford, S.E. 89 
Shillito, M. A. 521 
Shine, E. E. 108 


Shirley, G. E. 215 
Shirreff, K. E. 412 
Shore, E. F. 195. 
W. H. 87 
Short, J. 192 
Shotter, J. 214 
Shoveller, E, 325 
Shrapnel, E. 439 
Shréder, J. F. 212 
Shrubb, C.A.M.303 
Shugar, J. M. 522 
Shuldham, H. M. 
C. 411 
Shute, G, 551 
Shutte, R. 193 
Sibthorp, Lt.-Col. 
C. de L. W. 517 
Sich, J. T. 89 
Sidley, Major H. E. 
de B. 85 
Sill, J. P. 629 
Sillery, E. F. 411 
Silvertop, H. C. 520 
Simeockes, E. 215 
Simes, G. F. 210 
Simonds, G. 657. 
Miss 658 
Simpson, F, 522. H. 
T. 194. J. 408. 
J. C. 88. Lady 
F. B. 519. Major 
W. H. 194. Ma- 
jor W. H. 195 
Sinclair, Lord 192 
Singer, J. H. 518 
Singleton, M.D. 549 
W. 86 
Siria, W. 107 
Sison, S. C. 629 
Skelly, W. N. 322. 
Skinner, A, 324. D. 
G. 655 
Skipwith, 
G. 517 
Sladen, E. K. 304 
Slaun, E. M. 89 
Slater, J. R. 549 
Slatter, T. R. J.210 
Sleed, A. 109 
Sleep, Mrs. 657 
Sloane, Mr. 214 
Slocock, F. 518 
Slocombe, R. 433 
Sloper, M. E. 304 
Smalpage, J. E. 632 
Smart, D.540. N, 
G. 193 
Smirke, E. 192,517 
Smirnove, S. 213 
Smith, B. 324. C. 
193, 628. F. F. 
520. H.518. J. 
a9, 326. J. E. 
660. J. G. 300, 
552. J. L. 408. 


Comm, 





L. F.-304. Lt. 
F. W. 211. Lt.- 
Gen. T. P. 659. 
Lt.-Gen. S. 658. 
M. 213, 326, 327. 
Mrs. S. 214. N. 
T.214. Miss, 549. 
R. B. 550. $.657. 
Sir C. 195. Sir 
J. J.300. T.410, 
41l. T. F. 326. 
W. 322, 549 
Smyth, A.St.G.438, 
E. J. 552. Mes. 
W. 433 
Smythe, A. 622 
Smythies, E. 435 
Snepp, C. B. 522 
Snowe, W. N. 518 
Solly, Mrs. E. 629 
Solomon, A. 658 
Somerset, J. L. S. 
305. Lt. -Gen. 
Lord FitzRoy J. 
517 
Somerville, J. 545 
Sorby, J. 326 
Sotheby, E. S. 409 
Southcomb, L. 108 
Southerland, C. 211 
Southgate, M. 632 
Spackman, C. 409 
Sparke, E. 412 
Sparks, Lt.-Col. J. 
P. 192. G. D. 302 
Spear, M. E. 656 
Speirs, Hon. M. 107 
Spence, F. 550. J. 
326 
Spencer, Capt. Earl 
517. H.325. Hon. 
W.H.195. M.520. 
Mrs. E. 327. R. 
F. 518. 
Sperling, E. 107 
Spicer, J. 109. Mrs. 
438. Mrs. J. 629 
Spiller, Col. W. 213 
Spilling, J. E. 438 
Spink, M. 303 
Spinks, M. A. 326 
Spong, A. 305. Mrs. 
J. 548 
Spottiswonde, Ma- 
jor A. 628 
Spratt, E. 88 
Sprigg, E. 212 
Spring, E. 301. G. 
T. 86. 
Spring-Rice, Hon. 
A. R. 409 
Sproston, S. T. 301, 
629 
Spurgeon, L. J. 412 
Squire,J.434,.W.658 




















Stace, E. K. 662 
Stack, Major N. M. 
85 


Stackhouse, Miss S. 
327 
Stafford, Marchio- 
ness of 301 
Stair, Earl of 300 
Stamp, M. 108 
Stanes, J. R. 321 
Staniland, Mrs. S. 
324. S. 213. 
Stanton, T. 518 
Staples, R. P. 110 
Stark, Lt. P. 107. 
M. 212 
Starr, J. 196 
Statham, M.A. 325. 
P. I. M. 195 
Staveley, T. K. 194 
Stearns, J. 110 
Stedman, J. 631 
Steel, G. 630 
Steele, K. 326 
Steere, H. 195 
Stein, M. 522 
Steinbelt, H. 194 
Steinmetz, J.H. 194 
Steir, A. 109 
Stenhouse, J. 631 
Stephen, A. H. H. 
519, Capt. S. 192 
Stephens, Col. H.S. 
300. E. 632. J. 
632. J.R. 436 
Stephenson, Lady 
M. 193 
Stepney, Major A. 
St.G, H. 628 
Sterky, F. A. 194 
Stevens, G. 650. H. 
656. M. 662. M. 
S. 550 
Stevenson, D. 322, 
E. B. 304. Hon. 
Mr. Justice, 195. 
J.410,659. W.411 
Steward, A. S. 521. 
Col. M. 432. D. 
109. J. A. 323. 
L. W.87. R. 545 
Stibbard, J. D. 658 
Stirling, H. J. 213. 
J.630. W.H. 304 
Stoate, J. 547 
Stock, E. 437 
Stockenstrom, 
M. H. 87 
Stokes, E.'D. 630. 
W. H, 193, 410 
Stockford, J. A.520 
Stokoe J. 547 
Stone, A. 304. E. 
629. G. 193. J. 
304. MajorW.111 


E. 
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Stoney, G. J. 629 
Storar, C. 303 
Storey, A. E. 631 
Story, J. 304 
Stothert, E. K. 196. 
S. K. 409 
Stott, S. 658 
Stowe, H. 86 
Stowell,Mrs, A. 629 
Strachan, H.M. 194 
Strange,Mrs.J. 214. 
R. 214 
Stranger, A. 529 
Strangways,E.S.305 
Stransham, H. 658 
Strathmore, Earl of 
192 
Stratten, J. R. 631 
Stratton, Mrs. 519 
Streatfeild, H. 323. 
Lt.-Col. H. D. 
549. S. J. 411 
Street, G. E. 196. 
W. 107 
Stretton, H.655,660 
Stringer, M. 196 
Strode, Lt.-Col. 89 
Strong, C, 104 
Struve, F. 546 
Stuart, Capt. S.193. 
Hon. Mrs. 501. 
J. 409. J. W. 326. 
L. P. 411. S. 521. 
Studdy, T. B. 631 
Sturgess, T. 522 
Sturley, Miss, 548 
Sugden, Hon.C. 412. 
on. F, 86. Hon. 
S. 632. Mrs. F. 
629. Mrs. H. 629. 
Sullivan, F. 630 
Sumner, A. M. 661. 
F. 108. Lt.-Col. 
W. H. 408. Mrs. 
J. H.R. 410 
Sunderland, C. 301 
Suter, H. E. 304 
Sutherland,F.L,305. 
R. 107 
Sutton, A. S. 410. 
E, 111. G.M. 303. 
Hon. Mrs. H.M. 
193. J. 111. M. 
303. Mrs. R. 519. 
S. J. 632. S. L. 88 
Swaine, E, A. 214. 
M. 657 
Swann, E. 196. S. 
K. 86 
Swayne, C. R. 409. 
J.C, 433 
Sweetlove, D.T. 657 
Sweeting,M.W. 109 
Swift, Mr. E. 517 
Swinburne,T.A. 305 


Swiney, G. 303 
Sydney, E. 89. 
Syer, E. M. 213 
Sykes, J. 518 
Sylvester, J. 434 
Symonds, H. 661 
Symons, A. 657. J. 
434, M.A. B. 305 
Tabor, C. W. 550. 
W. 522 
Tait, Dr. wifeof, 193 
Talbot, Capt.C.192. 
Hon. Mrs. G. 519 
Talbot, of Malahide, 
Lady 87 
Tanner, E. S. 547. 
J. 88. M. P. 660 
Tarleton, G.W. 517 
Tattersall, M. 661. 
W. 88 
Tawke, A. 87 
Tayler, A. W. 546 
Tayleur, E. 193 
Taylor, Capt. C. 408. 
Capt. R. G. 300. 
G, 656. H. E. 210. 
Hon. Mrs. H. 519. 
H. W. 409. J. 
193, 210, 213,439, 
551, 629. J. A. 
326. Major-Gen. 
T. W. 517. Mrs. 
E. C. 629. R.A. 
194. S.A. 196 
Teed, E. 109 
Tegg, M. 662 
Tempest, C. 522, 
Mrs. J. F. 629 
Temple, N. F.Y.409 
Templer, J. 412 
Templeman, A. 301 
Tennant, J. 411 
Terrell, A. H, 304 
Terrewest, S. 196 
Terry, C.409.S. 194 
Thacker, F. S. 632 
Thackwell, A. 547 
Thatcher, W. 324 
Thiébault,H.M. 195 
Thirlwall, T. J. 301 
Thiselton, E. 548 
Thomas, A. 193. A. 
F. 108. B. 432. 
D. 86. E. 214. F. 
E.411. H. 324. 
J.301. M. 434. 
Mrs. B. M. 519. 
R.192,659.W.104 
Thompson,B.D.547. 
C. A. 521, C.F. 
433. F. 211,303, 
662. F.L. 436. 
G, 301, 629. H. 
5.324. 3.324, 433. 
Miss, 102. 
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Thomson, A. 110, 
C. 436. C. L. A. 
194. G. 111.J. A. 
520. Lt.-Col. G. 
546. W. 107, 630 

Thornbury,H.N.551 

Thornhill, E. 88 

Thornton, Col. G, 
192 


9 
Thorold, C. 88 
Thorp, F. 30) 
Thorpe, A. B. 215 
Thring, T. 631 
Thrupp, J. F, 518 
Thrower, E, 322 
Tidewell, S. 659 
Tidman, A. 321 
Tighe, F. M. 411. 
Tiley, C. P. 302 
Tilley, T. 548 
Tillotson, W. 108 
Tilt, J. M. 305 
Timbrill, J. 520 
Tindall, J. 209 
Tipper, S. 323 
Tolmer, A. 408 
Tombs, D. 548 
Tomkins, A. C. 326 
Tomkinson, J. 522 
Tomlinson, Capt F. 
W.408. M.A. 196 
Tomeett, J. 661 
Toney, M. 195 
Tooth, A. 519 
Topham, A. M. 304, 
E. 322. J. 195 
Torry, P. 545 
Torrens, H. W. 546. 
R. R. 408 
Toswell, R. 660 
Tothill, J. 213 
Tottenham, J. 518 
Toussaint, J. 546 
Tovey, H. D. 410. 
Lt.-Col. J. D. 433 
Towers, I. 305 
Towgood, T. 324 
Towne, A. R. 195 
Townsend, J. 547 
Townshend, Capt. 
326 
Tracey,E.105. Hon. 
H. H. 408. Hon. 
J.C.H.107. Hon. 
Mrs. C. H. 193 
Trader, M. W, 302 
Trafford, L.A. de 
658 
Treacher, M. A. F. 
631 
Trench, H. Le P. 
303. Lady L, Le 
P. 434 
Trevelyan, J, 324, 
W. P. 194 
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Trevor, J. W. 409. 
Lt.-Col. A. H. 409 
Tribe, E. 658. Mrs. 
435 
Trigance, J. 438 
Trimmer, R. 629 
Tritton, Miss M. 438 
Trollope, H. 409. 
Lady, 629 
Troughton, T. 518 
Trounsell, M. 213 


Trowbridge, T. B. 


324 
Troyte, E. B. 104 
Truefitt, G. 631. P. 


662 
Tubbs, G. I. 86. 


Tuck, Rev. 193 
Tucker, B. 658. 
Capt. T. T. 517. 
C,. $.630. H. 193. 
J. 86 
Tuke, M. J. 522 
Tullob, E, S. 410 
Tupper, A. M. 196 
Turnbull, G. 630. 
P, E. 551 
Turner, C, E. 89. 
G. 325. H. 210, 
520. J. 111,410, 
412, 659. Major- 
Gen. G. 408. S. 
214. W. 215 
Turnley, A. C. 522 
Turnour, E. G. 305. 
Turrell, A. 214 
Turton, H, 196. H. 
M. 301 
Tuson, F. E. 409 
Tutbill, W. 211 
Tweddell, A. 662. 
J. W. 88 
Tweedale, J. 213. 
Marq. of 192 
Twentyman, L. H. 
110, 215 
Twiss, A. 436. A. 
L, 322 


Twynan, E. 658 
Tylden, R. O. 87 
Tylecote, F. 546 
Tylee, Miss A. 433. 
S. 108 
Tyler, Capt. Sir G. 
628, Lt.H.W.522 
Tyndall, C. M. 547 
Tynte, Mrs. C. K. 
86. Mrs. K. 87 
Tyssen, Mrs. F. D 
301. W. G.T. 517 
Tytler, C.E. F. 304 
Underwood, C, 322. 


J. 629 
Unwin, F. H. 547 
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Upcher, C. A. 662. 
M. 662 
Upham, J. 325 
Uphill, R. 659 
Upland, Prince G. 
Duke of 548 
Uppleby, G. C. 411 
Urquhart, F.G, 411. 
G, 213 
Usborne, E. R. 410 
Usher, W. 547 
Utton, T. 214 
Vale, E. 662 
Valiant, Major T. J. 
192 
Vallance, Mrs.P.437 
Valpy, R. 213 
Vanhee, E. 632 
Vansittart, Comm. 
E. W. 409. G. 
N. 194. H. 108 
Van Straubenzee H. 


517 

Vardon, E. 630. M. 
A. 87 

Vaughan, A, C. 662. 
J. 629 


Vavasour, E. M.520. 
Hon. Mrs. 409. 
Miss 110 

Venn, G. E. 196, E. 
S. 88 

Vere, M. 631. W. 
C. de 303 

Vernon, E. 410. V. 
D. 87. W.T.388 

Venour, S. C. 302 

Vidler, J. 410 

Vigne, G. 210 

Vigors, Li.-Col, H. 

. 300 

Villers, E. J. 412 

Villiers, Hon. Mrs. 
M. 410 

Vincent, Mrs. 214 

Vine, M. H. 196 

Vint, H. 213 

Visme, C. de 110 

Vlieland, J. N. 303 

Vokes, A. C. 195. 
T. P. 656 

Voysey, C. 195. R. 
302 


Vowles, W. 215 

Wace, E. S, 437 

Waddell, C. J. 522 

Waddelow, T. 435 

Wade, Lady, 519. 
R, 86 


. Waechter,M. de 437 


Wagner, Mrs. M. 
324, R. 658 

Wain, G. 658 

Wainwright, C. 324. 
F. H, 656 


Wait, W. 195 

Waite, J. D. 86. M. 
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